SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1951 


Unitep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
The Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, Ellender, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Cordon, Young, and Ecton. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
GOVERNMENT IN Occuprep AREAS 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; WALTER C. DOWLING, DEPUTY 
UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRIA; FRANCIS 
T. WILLIAMSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF WESTERN 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; IRVING S. 
SCHWARTZ, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
GERMAN AFFAIRS; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


COUNTERPART FUNDS, 1948-51. RAILROADS, ROADS, AND ELECTRIC 
POWER FACILITIES 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Perkins, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, we have supplied the information 
you requested. 


DOLLAR EXPENDITURES OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Chairman McKetiar. Very well. There is one suggestion I 
would like to make about this statement that you have submitted, 
and that is to add at the proper place the amount of dollars involved. 
[ do not know the value of the schillings, and I would suggest that 
you give us the amount in dollars. 

Mr. Perkins. It is approximately $100,000,000 at the present rate, 
but the rate changed during this period that is under consideration here. 
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Chairman McKe.iar. Would you put that statement in the 
record? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 291.) 


POWER PROJECTS 


Mr. Perxins. Of course, you understand we were not able to 
figure it accurately because of the change in the rate. 

Chairman McKet.ar. Is there anything else you wish to say? 

Mr. Perkins. I think I covered in my statement yesterday 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I believe you requested the infor- 
mation as to how much money was used in water projects. 

Chairman McKeE tar. Yes. 

Mr. Perxins. Unfortunately, we do not have that broken down. 
The hydroelectric projects are included in those electrical figures. 

Mr. Dow tine. I think most of them are hydroelectric plants. 

Senator ELienper. Is that to rebuild existing ones, or to build 
new ones? 

Mr. Dowt1Nnea. Mostly to rebuild and expand existing facilities. 

Chairman McKe tar. Are they hard up for electricity over there 
like we are? We have a greater demand than we can supply down 
our way. 

Senator Young. It is just as bad in my section of the country. 

Mr. Dowttna. It is about the same, plus one other thing, and that 
is that they are so dependent upon imported coal that they are doing 
what they can to increase the electric capacity so as to get away from 
the dependence on coal. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. They have water power, have they not? 

Mr. Dowuina. They have quite a lot in the Alps. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Are they using it? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Were many of those facilities destroyed during the 
war? 

Mr. Dowuine. Not destroyed; a good many of them were dam- 
aged. Others, where they were not damaged or destroyed, they 
found it necessary to increase the capacity. 

Senator Youne. Were many of them put out of commission en- 
tirely? 

Mr. Dow tina. I do not remember, sir. 

Senator ELutenper. Are the railroads owned by the Government? 

Mr. Dow tina. Yes, sir. 





REBUILDING OF RAILROADS 


Senator ELLENDER. Were these advances made in the nature of 
repayable loans, or just direct grants to rebuild the railroads? In 
other words, as I understand it, the way that ECA moneys were used 
or are used in France and other countries is that the money is advanced 
on a loan basis, and the moneys are paid back, and these funds are 
used more or less as revolving funds for future developments. 

I am wondering if the same thing has been done in Austria? 

Mr. Perkins. I think, Senator, that these are counterpart funds. 
I would like to check my answer on this, but my understanding is that 
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in the counterpart they are not loaned out unless the Government 
decides to do so, and the Government is repaid. 

Chairman McKetuar. What government is that? 

Mr. Perkins. The government of the country concerned. 

Senator ExLenperR. Take the case of municipalities, certainly out- 
right gifts are not made to them, are they? 

Mr. Perkins. No. The central government would collect from 
any municipally owned facilities from the municipality. 

enator ELLENDER. And that money that is loaned out is repayable? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnpenR. Is it arranged so that these repayable loans can 
be used as a continuing fund so as to further develop the country? 

Mr. Perxtns. I am afraid I cannot answer that. That is an ECA 
policy technique matter that I am not up to date on. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You would not know anything about the way 
that the power facilities were handled? Are those owned by the 
Government or municipalities, or what? 

Mr. Perkins. They are owned by the Government, are they not? 

Mr. Dowtine. Yes, sir. Some by the Federal Government and 
some by the provincial governments. 

Senator ELLENDER. How did you differentiate among them? Did 
you make loans to some and gifts to some? 

Mr. Dow.ina. That again is an ECA matter that I would like to 
check on. 

Senator ELtenper. All right, we will get it from the ECA when 
its representatives appear before us. 


Chairman McKe tar. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 
Senator Youna. I would like to ask this question, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman McKeE.uar. Yes, sir. 


APPRECIATION OF AUSTRIANS FOR UNITED STATES AID 


Senator Youne. Do the people of Austria know of the tremendous 
contribution that the people of the United States are making toward 
their economy? 

Mr. Dow.ina. Yes, sir, they do. Perhaps I am a little prejudiced, 
but I think they know it better than any country in Europe. I have 
yet to meet an Austrian who did not acknowledge it. 

Senator Youna. In my trip to Europe, 3 years ago, I noted that 
the people of Austria at that time seemed to be more appreciative 
of the effort put forth by the United States than any other country in 
which I traveled. 

Mr. Dow.tna. It seemed so to me. I think it is perhaps because 
they are so far east, and they have the Russians right with them, and 
they follow the things more closely, and therefore know more about 
what is going on as regards to American aid. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do they follow it more closely than the 
western Germans? 

Mr. Dow tina. I would not want to make a comparison. 

Senator Ecron. The Austrians are not so strictly supervised as 
other people. 

Mr. Dowtine. You mean the occupation? 

Senator Ecron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dowuina. No, sir. The authority of the Austrian Government 
_ - through the Soviet zone as it does the American, British, and 
rench. 

Senator Ecron. How is it possible to have that kind of set-up in 
one part of Europe, and in other parts have such stringent regulations 
one eee iron curtains, so to speak? What makes it different? Why 
is 1t? 

Mr. Perkins. The Russian Communists have captured the govern- 
ments in the iron-curtain countries, and through those governments 
they apply these very strict regulations which make it impossible for 
information to be spread freely. It does, of course, spread through 
clandestine means. But they have a very tight control in these iron- 
curtain countries of the dissemination of information. 

Senator ELLenper. In that connection, are you permitted to go 
into that portion of Austria that is occupied by the Russians? 

Mr. Perkins. Are the Americans? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Dow.tna. The High Commissioner and the Deputy High 
Commissioner, British, French, and American, all have permanent 
— to travel freely in the Soviet zone. Other members of the 

ligh Commissioner’s office have to get a pass for individual trips. 
They are almost always granted now by the Soviets. So we do a lot 
of traveling in the Soviet zone. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent are the Austrians who live in 
the Russian zone cognizant of the help that comes from the United 
States? 

Mr. Dowu1na. I would say also very cognizant. 

If I may say so, I think that is one of the reasons they have voted 
95 percent against the communists. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator ELLeNveErR. Yesterday, you stated that none of these 
counterpart funds were being used by the Austrian Government to 
pay the pro rata share for maintenance of the Army to the French, to 
the Russians, and to the English, as well as United States. As a matter 
of fact, if-it were not for these counterpart funds, would not the 
Austrian Government have to dip down deeper in taxes in order to be 
able to build their railroads, revamp them, and repair their electric 
lines, and things of that character? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So indirectly, you would say that these counter- 
part funds are used so as to assist the Government in being able to 
meet these obligations to the English, French, and Russians? 

Mr. Perkins. I think one of the two things happened: either they 
would have to increase their taxes if it were not for these counterpart 
funds, which they probably cannot do; they are highly taxed now-— 

Senator ELLENpDER. Or default? 

Mr. Perkins. Or they would have to forego some of the expendi- 
tures which they are making which they need to make to rehabilitate 
their country. I should think that the most logical thing they would 
do would be to cut back on some of the developments which they are 
— which are so necessary to get the Austrian economy back on 
its feet. 
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Mr. Dow ine. It would mean that the recovery of the country 
would be much slower. There is, by the way, a direct tax assessed 
on each person for occupation costs. 

Senator ELtenpeR. Evidently quite a lot of the ECA counterpart 
funds, then, are being spent in the Russian zone? 

Mr. Dowtina. Not a lot, sir; some. 

Senator ELLenpER. Not as much as in other places? 

Mr. Dowuina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe tiar. How much would you say, in millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. Dowttne. I would have to guess, sir. I would say about 10 
or 15 percent of the total may be spent in the Soviet zone, and the 
rest in the western zones. 

Mr. Perkins. Might I go off the record, sir? 

Chairman McKe tar. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOOD SUPPLIES 


Senator Youna. Is eastern Austria, the area occupied by the United 
States and France and the United Kingdom, able to secure food sup- 
plies from the Russian-occupied area? Is there a free exchange? 

Mr. Dow ine. There is. Occasionally in the past there has been 
some interference, but none for some time now. 

Senator Youne. What do they use for money? Exchange of 
goods? 

* Mr. Dowuina. There is completely free traffic between the east 
and west. 

Senator Youna. And the same currency is accepted in all zones? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe uar. A schilling is worth how much? 

Mr. Dowttn@a. A schilling is 26 to the dollar. 

Chairman McKeg.uar. And the schilling is their principal unit of 
currency? 

Mr. Dowttna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. It has been several years since I have been 
over there, but when I was over there the Austrian railroads were 
particularly good, and while they had not made the progress in road 
building that we had, they still had good roads. Is that true now? 

Mr. howe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are you an Austrian, or did you live over 
there for quite a while? 

Mr. Dowttna. I have lived there for 2 years. 

Chairman McKetviar. Then you ought to know the country well. 

Mr. Dowtine@. Fairly well, sir. 


STATUS OF AUSTRIAN ECONOMY 


Chairman McKegtiar. Tell us something about it. 

Mr. Downe. As far as the railroads are concerned, they are in 
pretty good condition now. Their equipment is old and in need of 
replacement and repairs. Most of the railroad program that is 
_ presented in this statement is for the electrification of the railroads 
to get away again from the necessity to import coal. It will mean a 
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tremendous savings in the cost of operating the railroads once they 
can use their own electricity. 

Chairman McKetuar. They have electricity but not much coal? 
ar Dowuine. No coal. They have some lignite coal, but no good 
coal. 

Chairman McKe tuar. How is their relationship with us? Is it 
friendly or not? 

Mr. Dow tne. It is extremely friendly, sir, and extremely appre- 
ciative. 

Chairman McKettar. Is it more or less friendly than the German? 

Mr. Dow.tna. I do not know Germany well enough to say. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You have not lived in Germany? 

Mr. Dow.uina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe iar. You did not live any part of the time in 
Germany? 

Mr. Dowtina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. But the Austrians are very friendly to the 
United States? 

Mr. Dowttna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We pay the better part of their taxes. 

Mr. Dowuine. They pay an awful lot, it seems to me. They say 
they pay a lot of taxes. 

Chairman McKeruuar. Yes, 1 know. What is the amount? 

(The information is as follows:) 

Tax collections in 1951 totaled 9,214,000,000 schilling or approximately 23 
percent of the gross national income. 

Mr. Dowttnea. That does not mean, sir, that they do not appreciate 
our aid, as the Senator has observed himself. 

Chairman McKetxar. Of course, you have learned the language 
have you not? 

Mr. Dow tne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What do their newspapers say about us? 
Are they critical of us? 

Mr. Dowttna. They criticize us occasionally, but I would say 
for every criticism you see 99 appreciations. 


95 PERCENT ANTI-RUSSIAN VOTE IN RUSSIAN ZONE OF AUSTRIA 


Senator Haypen. Somebody mentioned the vote cast at the last 
election in both east and west Austria. Am I to understand that 
although the Russians control half the country, that the people there 
did not vote with the Russians? 

Mr. Dowttne. That is correct, sir. The Communist Party got 
5 percent of the vote, only. 

Senator Haypren. Only 5 percent of the vote? 

Mr. Dowtinea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. In the Russian-occupied area? 

Mr: Downe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. That is remarkable. 

Senator Haypgen. Very remarkable. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, there is another interesting fact. 
In the municipal elections in the Russian zone, the mayors had been 
appointed by the Russians. All but one of those was defeated in the 
last election. 
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Chairman McKe.iar. Were Communists elected in places? 

Mr. Perkins. No; they are not Communists. 

Chairman McKetuar. What party did they belong to? 

Mr. Perkins. They have several parties in Austria which are not 
Communist. 

Mr. Dowtinea. Seven of these were Socialists and four of them 
were People’s Party, as I remember. The latter is the Catholic 
party. 

Chairman McKetuiar. We gave them last year $145,000,000, and 
that is a good deal. 


PRESENT REQUEST REGULAR APPROPRIATION 


Senator McCueuuan, Is this a supplemental appropriation? 

Chairman McKe iar. Yes. But we have not appropriated for 
these people before. 

Mr. Wixser. This is the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator McCueuian. Do they still want us to stay over there and 
occupy that country? They were very anxious that we remain there 
2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Dowuine. They want us to stay there until the last Russian 
goes. 

Chairman McKetiar. They want us to stay there as long as we 
furnish a great deal of tax money. 

Mr. Dow.ina. I think the fact that the Army does spend money 
there is certainly a consideration. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How is that money spent, will you tell me 


again? I have been told by a number of people, but sometimes they 
have different stories to tell about it. You have been there, and you 
know what you are talking about, I am sure, so I would like to have 
you tell me just how we distribute that money. 


ECA EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Dowuinc. You mean the ECA aid, sir, or the money spent 
by the Army? 

Chairman McKe.iar. Just take ECA; how is that spent? 

Mr. Perkins. The way ECA aid is spent is that an exhaustive 
study is made of the requirements of the country and a list is made 
up of those commodities which must be imported from the dollar 
areas. Those are carefully screened to determine which of those are 
essential, and then the ECA authorizes the procurement of those 
commodities and their shipment to Austria. The money does not 
go to Austria. It is used here or in any other area where the dollars 
are required, most of it being spent in the United States, and those 
goods are paid for. 

Chairman McKetuar. How is it divided there? 

Mr. Perkins. There is no division of money in Austria, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. How does it get to them? 

Mr. Perkins. The money does not get to Austria. It is only the 
goods that are bought with the money that go to Austria. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I see. Please explain how that is. 
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Mr. Perkins. That comes about from the fact that we purchase 
the goods that the Austrians require, with ECA funds, and the goods 
are then shipped to Austria. 

Chairman McKetuar. And sold to the Austrians? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. By the Government? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. In other words, the Government is our 
agent in the merchandising business? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct, for that kind of product. Of course, 
if you were buying a generator for a power plant, it would be under- 
stood before the purchase authorization was issued who was to ge' 
that particular generator. So when that generator arrived in Austria, 
there is no question who is going to get it. It is known that it is 
going to a particular place. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator McC.Letian. May I ask a question, Mr.Chairman? What 
is being done with the counterpart funds over there? 

Mr. Perkins. The counterpart funds m general are under the joint 
administration of the Austrian Government and the United States 
Government, and the counterpart funds cannot be used without the 
agreement of both governments. 

As to the specific use of the funds, we had a brief memo which we 
submitted earlier, which tells about the use of certain parts of those 
counterpart funds. 

Here I have the breakdown as of March 31 of this year. This is a 
cumulative breakdown by millions of dollars: $53,000,000 of counter- 
part were used for the development of agriculture; $21, 000,000 for the 
development of mining; $112,000,000 for the development of manu- 
facturing; $101,000,000 for railroads and other transportation; $20,- 
000,000 for communications; $65,000,000 for electric, gas, and power; 
and $2,000,000 for miscellaneous other purposes. 

Senator McCuie.ian. Are those dollars, now, or schillings? 

Mr. Perkins. This is schillings converted into dollars. 

Senator McCLe.ian. You were reading dollar figures? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. That totals a great deal. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. That is for the whole period of ECA? 

Mr. Perxrins. Yes, sir, up to March 31 of this year. It totals 
$376,000,000. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Senator McCuievian. How much was for agriculture? 

Mr. Perkins. $53,000,000. 

Senator McCLEe.ian. How is that spent to develop agriculture? 
What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Perkins. Have we a breakdown here? 

Senator McCLe.uan. Just give us a rough idea. 
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Mr. Perxins. I am afraid I do not have that information. 

Senator Haypren. Do you buy fertilizer? 

Mr. Perkins. It could be fertilizer, or fertilizer plants. It could 
be irrigation. I just do not know what they happen to do in Austria. 

Mr. Dowuinc. I know some of the things. I do not know the 
whole program. 

Senator McCLe ian. For a little country like Austria, and taking 
into account their standard of living before the war, it seems to me 
that they should be pretty well restored. Are we spending that money 
in eastern Austria or western Austria? 

Mr. Dowtina. Mostly western Austria. 

Chairman McKe tar. That is Russian territory? 

Mr. Dowtrna. No, sir; that is ours. The Russians are in the east. 

To answer the question you asked, sir, one of the things we are con- 
cerned with in Austria is to increase the production of food. They 
have always been dependent upon imported foodstuffs. So, we have 
tried to introduce more modern and more intensive farming methods 
into the country. 

SALE OF FARM MACHINERY 


Senator McC.Letuan. Are you buying them modern equipment 
and tools? 

Mr. Dow1ina. They are not buying. The Government has a 
program whereby they will finance the purchase by the farmers of 
equipment. . The price is to be repaid to the Government. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Suppose I was a farmer in Austria, and the 
Federal Government sent a lot of machinery over there: I would have 


to pay for that machinery; would I not? 

Mr. Dowurna. That is correct. . 

Chairman McKe.iar. Who fixes the price I am to pay? 

Mr. Dowuina. The price is fixed by the Government on these 
things. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do they fix it so they can make a profit in 
addition to the money they divided up? 

Mr. Dowtina. It is sold through farm-machinery agents; and, of 
course, they make a profit on it. 

Chairman McKetuar. I know; but the farm-machinery agents pay 
a price for it? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetxar. And, in turn, they get a price for it. 

Mr. Dowttna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. What becomes of it in the long run? Do 
they just balance the accounts when the year is over? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir; I think that is their hope. They finance 
the purchase for the farmers of this machinery, and they get repaid. 

Chairman McKe tar. Is that true in the way of labor? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe iar. Do you give them a subsidy, or how do you 
get the labor? Does he have to pay for what he buys? 


88249—51——-20 
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Mr. Dowuine. Yes. Most of the ECA merchandise imported 
which goes to the laborers is in the form of food and clothing. Of 
course, he buys that and pays for it. It is not given to them. 

Chairman McKeguuar. I do not see how the ordinary man is 
benefited a great deal. I see how the Government is benefited, but 
not the ordinary man. Suppose we take my own case. Suppose I 
am a farmer and want some farm machinery. The only good we 
appear to do that farmer is that we permit os to buy machinery 
because we ship it over. We do not give it to him—that is, to the 
farmer—but they give it to the merchant, and they have to pay the 
Austrian Government for what they buy, and then they sell it to me 
as a farmer, and that ends the transaction. 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. That leaves the door mighty open, it seems 
to me. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. That is the way that all of the money we gave 
to England and France was used. What we really did was to furnish 
the dollars so that the merchants, through the Government, purchased 
goods in America, and then resold them to the residents of those 
countries. 

Chairman McKeuuar. In America or elsewhere. 

Senator ELLENDER. No; it has to be bought here principally. 

Senator Ecron. Is all that farm machinery used in Austria manu- 
factured in America, or in Austria? 

Mr. Dowurne. Most of it is manufactured there, sir. Some of it 
was brought in. 

Senator Corpon. Why do you need dollars to buy the local manu- 
facture? Do you need the dollars to buy the raw materials? 

Mr. Dowutna. I would say, sir, probably the materials needed to 
manufacture are imported with dollars. 

Senator Corpon. Do you know that to be a fact? 

Mr. Dowtina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Is not any account kept of how much a man 
spends of the Government’s money? 


ACCOUNTING FOR COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Dow ina. Yes, sir. There is an accounting of the counterpart 
funds by the ECA. 

Chairman McKe.uar. No accounting of the dollar funds? 

Mr. Dowttna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuar. How is that accounted for? 

Mr. Dowtine. Sir, I do not know the ECA procedure on that. 
I would have to get the information from them. 

Chairman McKa.iar. Is there anybody else here who knows that? 

Mr. Wivser. No, Mr. Chairman; there is no one here from ECA 
this afternoon, but I would be glad to try to get that information for 

ou. 

7 Chairman McKetzar. I would like for you to do that. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DOLLAR DISBURSEMENT AND COUNTERPART-FUND RELEASE AND USE 


After the goods have arrived in Europe.—The disbursement of dollars is post- 
audited by end use, and auditing is done against shipping documents and checked 
against arrival reports. 

Control over the counterpart.—A master control is maintained in ECA/W on all 
ECA dollars paid out and counterpart requested on the basis of paid shipments. 

After the deposit of counterpart is made.—The ECA Controller retains control of 
the funds until they are released to the Austrian Government for specific projects. 

After the release of counterpart is made.—A spot check is made to see that the 
counterpart was used for the projects originally intended. 


MILITARY FUNDS 


Chairman McKe tuar. Are there any other questions? 

Senator McCue.ian. We did not get to the military funds. How 
are they spent over there? 

Chairman McKe iar. They pass through a similar way. You 
see, one concern cannot do it all. The military do a part of it, and 
ECA do a part of it, and Point 4 has something to do with it. The 
latter has a separate organization, and they give away money, too. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Dowling, as one who has been in Austria for 
the past 2 years, will you tell us what you saw of the country? Is 
it a prosperous nation? All the reports we get are that it is a pros- 
perous nation. 

Mr. Dowuinac. What aspects of the country would you like to 
know about? 

Chairman McKeutar. They have banks just like we do; do they 
not? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. They have grocery stores like we do? 

Mr. Dow.ina. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. They have department stores? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. It is a pretty well developed country, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. When I was there, it struck me that Austria 
was unusually prosperous. Of course, that has been some years ago. 

Mr. Dow.tna. They are not a particularly prosperous country now, 
sir. They cater to the tourists; and, of course, there is a lot that the 
tourists can buy there in the way of goods and services. You might 
have carried away the impression that the country 1s prosperous; but, 
actually, the standard of living is lower than it was before the war, 
and it will be some years before it comes back-to the prewar standard. 

Chairman McKetuar. As I recall the figures, they are better off 
than they were in 1938. 

Mr. Dow.ina. No, sir; that is not correct. 

For instance, food consumption now is still not back to the standard 
of 1938. It still lacks about 150 calories a day of being back to the 
1938 standard. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 
If not, we are very much obliged to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J. M’CLOY, UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY 


Chairman McKetuiar. On Wednesday, June 27, 1951, the commit- 
tee had the pleasure of hearing Hon. John J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, who was accompanied by other State 
Department officials. I think it would be appropriate to insert the 
er taken at that time, and I will so insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The proceedings and testimony referred to was as follows:) 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, McCarran, O’Mahoney, Maybank, 
Ellender, Hill, Robertson, Ferguson, Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, 
Knowland, and Thye. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


GOVERNMENT IN Occupiep AREAS OF GERMANY 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. McCLOY, UNITED STATES HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR GERMANY; ACCOMPANIED BY CARLISLE 
HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE; HENRY A. 
BYROADE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE; H. A. GERHARDT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER; RICHARD R. BROWN, GENERAL 
MANAGER, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HICOG; FRANK MILLER, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, HICOG; 
AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 


STATE 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKe.uiar. The committee will take up for considera- 
tion today the appropriations requested by the President for govern- 
ment in occupied areas of Germany and Austria. In House Docu- 
ment No. 171 the President has recommended to Congress that a total 
of $28,926,000 be appropriated for this purpose for next year. I will 
insert the House document into the record as well as pages 3 to 6 of the 
justifications prepared by the Department of State. 

(The document and justifications are as follows:) 


{House of Representatives H. Doc, No. 171, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States TRANSMITTING 
A ProposeD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1952, 1N 
THE AMouUNT OF $28,926,000, ror THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Tae Wuarrs Hovssz, 
Washington, June 19, 1951. 
The SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of 
$28,926,000, for the Department of State. 
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The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8S. TruMan. 


EXEcuTIvE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupcGet, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 19, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your conkideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation tor the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $28,926,000, 
for the Department of State, as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
“GOVERNMENT IN OCCUPIED AREAS [or CERMANY] 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to meet the responsibilites 
and obligations of the United States in connection with the government, occu- 
pation, and control of occupied areas of Germany and Austria, and relationships 
with the Federal Republic of Cermany and the Republic of Austria, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of State may presecribe, including [personal services 
in the District of Columbia;] one deputy to the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany at a salary of $17,500; tuition, personal allowances (not to 
exceed $10 per day), travel expenses (not to exceed those authorized for United 
States civilian personnel), health and accident insurance, [and] fees incident to 
instruction in the United States or elsewhere, and hospitalization and medical 
care, including travel of attendants, of such persons as may be required to carry 
out the provisions of this appropriation; actual expenses of preparing and trans- 
porting to their former homes the remains of persons who may die away from 
their homes while participating in activities authorized under this appropria- 
tion; entertainment within the United States (not to exceed $16,500); services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates 
not in excess of $50 per diem for individuals; anc service program as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S. C. 150); payment of tort claims pursuant to law (28 U. 8. C. 
2672) and] payment of tort claims in the manner authorized in the first para- 
graph of section 2672, as amended, of title 28 of the United States Code when 
such claims arise in foreign countries; expenses for translation and reproduction 
rights; acquisition, maintenance, operation, and distribution of educational, 
informational, reorientation, and rehabilitation materials and equipment for 
Germany and Austria, including grants; medical and health assistance for the 
civilian population of Germany and Austria; expenses incident to the operation 
of schools for American children who are dependents of Government personnel; 
expenses incident to maintaining discipline and order in occupied areas (includ- 
ing trial and punishment by courts established by or under authority of the 
President); [printing and binding, including] printing and binding outside con- 
tinental United States without regard to section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 
(44 U. 8. C. 111); purchase, rental, operation, and maintenance of printing and 
binding machines, equipment, and devices abroad; purchase (including one at 
not to exceed $3,000 for replacement only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
transportation to occupied Germany or Austria of property donated for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation; unforeseen contingencies (not to exceed [$100,000] 
$25,000) for the United States High Commissioner for Germany, to be accounted 
for pursuant to the provisions of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. 8. C. 
107); and representation allowances (not to exceed [$20,000] $35,000) similar 
to those authorized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U. 8S. C. 1131); [$27,000,000] $28,926,000: Provided, That provisions of law, 
including current appropriation Acts, applicable to the Department of State 
shall be available for application to expenditures made from this appropriation: 
Provided further, That when section 601 of the Economy Act of 1932, as amended 
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(31 U. 8. C. 686), is employed to carry out the purposes of this appropriation 
the requisitioned agency may utilize the authority contained in this appropria- 
tion: Provided further, That expenditures from this appropriation may be made 
outside the continental United States, when necessary to carry out its purposes 
without regard to sections 355 and 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended: Provided 
further, That the Department of State is authorized to utilize for carrying out 
the purposes of this appropriation, including unforeseen contingencies, without 
dollar reimbursement from this or any other appropriation (1) currencies deposited 
in Germany by the Federal Republic of Germany and in Austria by the Republic 
of Austria in accordance with section 115 (b) (6) of the Economie Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended, and which may be made available by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, (2) currencies otherwise deposited in Germany by 
the Federal Republic of Germany and which become available for use of the 
Government of the United States, its representatives or agencies in Germany, 
in such quantities and under such terms and conditions as may be determined 
by the Secretary of State after consultation with the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation, and (3) other currencies derived from activities carried on under 
this appropriation, or presently in the possession of or under the control of the 
Department of State in Germany and Austria: Provided further, That the provisions 
of section 407 of the Act of January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910), shall not apply to 
property transfers from the Department of the Army to the Department of State in 
connection with the assumption by the Department of State of civilian occupation 
responsibilities in Germany and Austria: [Provided further, That civilian em- 
ployees of the United States serving in Germany who received appointments in 
October 1949 to the Foreign Service of the United States for service in Germany 
shall, for the purposes of section 625 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, be con- 
sidered to have been in class on September 30, 1949:]) Provided further, That for 
the purposes of this appropriation appointments may be made to the Foreign 
Service Reserve without regard to the four-year limitation contained in section 
522 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946: Provided further, That in the event the 
President assigns to the Department of State responsibilities and obligations of 
the United States in connection with the government, occupation, or control of 
foreign areas in addition to Germany and Austria, the authorities contained in 
this appropriation may be utilized by the Department of State in connection 
with such government, occupation, or control of such foreign areas: Provided 
further, That when the Department of the Army, under the authority of the Act 
of March 3, 1911, as amended (10 U. 8. C. 1258), furnishes subsistence supplies 
to personnel of civilian agencies of the United States Government serving in 
Germany and Austria, payment therefor by such personnel shall be made at the 
same rate as is paid by civilian personnel of the Department of the Army serving 
in Germany and Austria, respectively.”’ 

An amount of $28,300,000 is requested to continue the activities of the United 
States in connection with the occupation of Germany and Austria. This estimate 
provides for participation of the United States with the other occupying powers 
in matters relating to the development of occupation policy and the negotiation 
of joint agreements, and for occupation and public affairs program operations 
in United States zones of these two countries. An additional $626,000 is re- 
quested for the replacement of alien employees in Germany and Austria where 
such employment involves a potential security risk. 

The substantial decrease in funds as compared to those in 1951 is attributable 
primarily to the termination of a number of control functions and the relinquish- 
ment of certain governmental functions to the Federal Republic of Germany. No 
reductions have been made in those activities deemed essential to counteract 
hostile propaganda, to foster the democratic point of view in both world and 
local affairs, and to facilitate the integration of these nations with Western Europe. 

This estimate was anticipated in the 1952 budget, but no recommendation for 
an appropriation was made at the time the budget was prepared because of the 
uncertainties with regard to occupation policies. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 


F, J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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GOVERNMENT IN OccuPIED AREAS 


Obligations by activities 
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| 
| 
| 


a | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Government in occupied areas of Germany 

Public affairs program, Germany 

Administration, Germany F 
Government in occupied area of Austria._____..........-.-.- | 
Pees en, SRMOCE IS os colo l ek Soles. 
Administration, Austria 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Jovernment in occupied area of Germany -..-.-...-.......-_.) | 
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Administration, Germany " 


598, 890 
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GERMAN PORTION OF ESTIMATES 


Chairman McKe tar. All right, gentlemen. We will be glad to 
have you start right in. 

Mr. McCuoy. It is my annual duty to request an appropriation 
for funds for the United States civil occupation of Germany and to 
present at this time something in the nature of a progress report of 
what we have achieved and the problems that we face in Germany. 

I will simply ad lib from my statement, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. I respectfully request that the statement be 
inserted in the record. Then he may proceed to high light it. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Yes; the statement will be ineluded in the 
record in its entirety. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


PrincipaL WITNEss STATEMENT OF THE UniTEp States High CoMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY (Mr. McCioy) ror HeEarincs BEFrorRE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS ON THE BUDGET FOR GOVERNMENT IN OccuPIED 
AREAS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Fiscan YEAR 1952 (GERMAN PoRTION) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, gentlemen, it is my duty, in re- 
questing the 1952 appropriation of funds for the United States civilian occupation 
in Germany, to present to this committee a report on the proarem we have made, 
the problems we face, and the objectives we seek to reach in that country. 

We are requesting $23,963,000 to cover operations, plus $626,000 for the alien 
replacement program (a total of $24,589,000), in an area where, in my opinion, 
a decisive test for the United States and the entire free world is taking place. 

As I shall point out later in this statement these dollar requests are only a 
part of our over-all program costs in Germany. 

In general, the budget we are submitting covers three major areas: 


1. Occupation 


This part of the budget represents financial requirements for many of the 
activities we would carry on in an embassy, plus all of the control functions we 
still exercise as an occupation power. Included in this activity are expenses for 
the operation and maintenance of the American segment of the Allied High 
Commission. 


2. Public affairs 


This part of the budget covers expenses for a large-scale program directed 
toward developing in Germany (a) democratic concepts and institutions; (b) con- 
fidence in the United States and its policies; (c) determination to repel the Com- 
munist threat; (d) participation in the defense of the free world. 


3. Administration 


This part of the budget covers all of the administrative activities which keep a 
large organization in operation, including budget, fiscal and management control, 
communications, housekeeping functions such as housing, transportation, sup- 
plies, and equipment which cannot be charged directly to occupation or public 
affairs activities. 

A volume of material has already been submitted to you on the details of why 

this money is needed and how it would be spent. Before answering your specific 
questions concerning various items in this budget, I should like to state briefly 
the basic considerations underlying our request. 
(1) The problem.—Germany, as I stated here last year, is the critical area of Eu- 
rope. Together with Austria, it is the center of the struggle between the slave 
world and the free. The Communist threat on Germany’s borders is a threat to 
all nations which seek to live in freedom and in peace. It is, therefore, vital to 
our interests that Germany should be politically and economically sound, 
a democratic nation in free association with the Western World. 

The Soviet-Communist threat to Germany is ever present. Behind it is a 
mighty military force composed of the great Soviet Army, augmented by scores 
of satellite divisions and some German paramilitary forces. This gigantic force 
is supported by tanks, jets, and all other modern weapons. Emphasizing the 
threat is a gigantic, insidious propaganda machine. 
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I repeat, the threat—the potential power to strike is there. Only the will and 
the intent are obscure. 

This military power on the borders of the Federal Republic is serious and 
menacing. For the present, the Kremlin has chosen not to loose this force upon 
Europe. When and if they will we do not know. But the extent and vigor of 
the Soviet nonmilitary campaign to overwhelm the west we do know about. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is now being subjected, in my opinion, to the 
most intense barrage of Soviet propaganda anywhere in the Western World. 
That propaganda is incessant, virulent, aggressive, and backed by the enormous 
resources of wealth and energy of the Soviet empire. 

Every day powerful transmitters in the east zone of Germany and in Russia 
pour out threats against the Federal Republic and its leaders. Every day news- 
papers, magazines, books, pamphlets, handbills, posters are directed against the 
Federal Republic. Every day thousands of propaganda letters are put into the 
mails carrying threats and promises to individuals in Western Germany. Police 
and other troops march in a menacing attempt to stir fear among the Western 
Germans. False peace plebiscites are staged. This mighty barrage is aimed at 
every person, group, institution, and organization in Germany. 

In the east zone and in the east sector of Berlin opposition is stifled, young 
people are regimented in a monolithic youth organization. This coming August 
in east Berlin the greatest single propaganda show of all times will take place 
when 1,750,000 young people will be forced to march and demonstrate in favor 
of the superiority of Soviet political aims. The ultimate target of this effort, as 
of all other efforts, will not be Germany, it will be the United States. For the 
Kremlin knows that if it could succeed in destroying faith in the principles and 
intentions of the United States, it would win the struggle for Germany and for 
Europe. 

In the face of this attack we must demonstrate to Germany and in Germany 
the strength of the free world and the value of the free way of life. We must 
oppose the massive propaganda of the Soviets with a vigorous and sustained flow 
of truthful information. We must constantly inform the German people and all 
the peoples of Europe of American aims and policies and of the sincere determina- 
tion of the United States to help defend the free world and preserve peace. 

This requires that we continue the policy we began 6 years ago—to help make 
Germany a democratic and reliable member of the community of free nations. It 
cannot be repeated too often that only a democratic Germany can be a reliable 
partner in the community of nations now uniting to protect its freedom. 

(2) The present situation.—Much has been achieved in Germany since 1945. I 
do not propose to relate here the history of the last 6 years. Ample reports were 
made by my distinguished predecessor, General Clay, on the first years of the 
occupation. The enormous difficulties he faced and the accomplishments of his 
administration are matters of record. I wish only to point out that during those 
years, with the help of our British and French Allies and always against the 
opposition of the Soviets, Western Germany was transformed from a twisted ruin 
to a functioning society. Nazi institutions and tendencies were cleared away, 
repairs were undertaken to permit the return to a more normal life and local 
governments were reestablished. 

In the latter years of military government and since October 1949, when it was 
replaced by the Allied High Commission, the character of our efforts in Germany 
changed from one primarily of occupation, with supervision and direction of 
a conquered nation, to democratic rehabilitation and defense against Soviet 
aggression. 

Today the Federal Republic has gained a large measure of responsibility and 
authority. The Allied High Commission has restricted the exercise of its powers 
to specific matters covering mainly security safeguards, limited areas of foreign 
affairs, and the general right to intervene to prevent a serious menace to our basic 
objectives. 

In the economic field important advances have been made. The volume of pro- 
duction index for the area of the Federal Republic is 136 today, compared with 
100 in 1936, and approximately 35 in the first half of 1947. The gap between im- 
ports and exports is steadily decreasing. Unemployment, greatly aggravated by 
the influx of 9,000,000 refugees from the east, has been reduced to less than one 
and a half million. A large-scale program to relieve the tremendous housing 
shortage is well under way. With the continued aid of Marshall plan funds the 
Germans can lay the economic foundations which are necessary for the building 
of a democratic society. 

In the political area steady progress has also been made. The Government of 
the Federal Republic has demonstrated increasing understanding of the basic 
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issues of the day. It has come out firmly for Western European unity and for ful! 
association, upon a basis of equality, with other nations of the free world. It has 
shown statesmanlike understanding in its participation in the working out of the 
Schuman plan and in its efforts to have that plan ratified by the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament itself, though an arena of sharp debate and conflicting 
interests, is on the whole made up of parties and men pledged to democratic 
government. Both the Federal Government and the Laender or State govern- 
ments display growing political maturity. 

There are many other encouraging factors in Germany. There are also dis- 
couraging developments. Some weeks ago a Nazi-type party, the Socialist 
Reichs Party, won a number of seats in the state elections of Lower Saxony in the 
British zone. Although 85 percent of the vote in this election went to pro- 
democratic parties, it is nevertheless discouraging that even a comparatively few 
Germans still vote for men who advocate ideas that are patterned after the criminal 
policies of Hitler. We believe this election does not reflect the present general 
situation in Germany nor is it indicative of the trend. Moreover, the federal 
government, the important political parties, and the German press and radio 
have shown prompt and healthy opposition to the SRP. It is likely that consti- 
tutional measures will soon be taken by the Germans themselves to stifle this 
movement. This situation in Lower Saxony gives the Germans a chance to show 
political wisdom and democratic determination. 

There are other factors which tend to slow progress in Germany. The effect of 
13 years of dictatorship, and of the total defeat is evident. Traditional patterns 
of thinking and action, apathy, and disillusion still mark certain areas of German 
life. As in other countries there are also conflicting interests and emotions, and 
occasional inability to get together for the common good. A few Germans engage 
in illegal east-west trade or maintain Communist contacts in order to make money 
or play it safe. 

I could not give you a full picture of the general situation without calling 
your special attention to the western sectors of Berlin. In this outpost of the 
free world, an island surrounded by Communist totalitarian tyranny, there are 
many pressing problems. Great and persistent efforts are daily necessary to 
defend its freedom and improve its position. We have made substantial progress. 
Unemployment has decreased and the economic outlook is improving. But more 
important is the fact that the people of West Berlin under the leadership of 
determined vigorous men continue to stand courageously for their rights and 
their freedom. 

This is the background against which we are projecting our plans and efforts 
to strengthen German democracy and to help make Germany a full and equal 
partner with the west. 

(3) The cost.—In order to avoid any misconception about the cost of meeting 
the problems we face in Germany I want to give this committee a factual statement 
on our over-all budgets exclusive of dollar economic aid. The money to be 
expended in Germany for the purposes of this appropriation in 1952 derives from 
primarily three sources: (a) dollar appropriation under the GOAG budget we 
are now requesting, (6) occupation costs paid from the German economy; and (c) 
counterpart funds from United States economic aid to Western Germany. The 
total sums are $24,600,000 in the 1952 GOAG budget; the equivalent of $17,650,000 
in deutschemark nonmilitary occupation costs and the equivalent of $35,710,000 
in deutschemark counterpart funds. This totals $77,960,000 in dollars and 
deutschemarks. This money is used for the following purposes: 

(a) GOAG dollar budget—The $24,600,000 requested in this appropriation 
cover all American salaries for personnel within the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner and Department of State supporting offices and other expenses 
such as travel, transportation, and program expenses, particularly in the field of 
public affairs, which cannot be met with deutschemarks. 

(b) Occupation costs —The Germany economy will provide 74,148,483 deutsche- 
marks for certain activities, exclusive of military obligations, essential in the 
occupation of Western Germany. At the exchange rate of 4.2 deutschemarks 

r dollar this sum is equivalent to $17,650,000. The deutschemark occupation 

unds are used for German employee salaries, housing rentals, care and mainte- 
nance of all real estate by our offices, equipment, transportation, supplies, and 
similar items necessary in our occupational function. 

(c) Counterpart funds.— Counterpart funds are derived from the dollar economic 
aid given to Germany. Under the provisions of the ECA Act as amended, the 
Secretary of State with the agreement of the Administrator of ECA is authorized 
to use counterpart funds for United States occupation requirements in Germany. 
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In 1952 we plan to use 150,000,000 deutschemarks ($35,710,000) of the counter- 
part funds already accrued to finance local public affairs and administrative 
expenses that cannot be charged to occupation costs. 

One of our major financial problems arises from the fact that we continue to 
have an occupation mission in Berlin. I want to give you a few details about this 
and make very clear to you the nature of our problem. The reason I want to do 
this is that I can give you no assurance that this problem will not continue and 
that we may not therefore continue to incur extensive financial obligations. 
During the past year a substantial amount of economic assistance was provided 
to strengthen West Berlin and to maintain it against the Communist threat. 
West Berlin is still only at 50 percent of its prewar production in contrast to the 
rest of Germany which is at 136 percent. Our program of support to Berlin for 
the next fiscal year amounts to 551 million deutschemarks, to meet what we 
consider absolutely essential financial requirements in Berlin for work relief, 
budget deficit, stockpiling and an investment program with which we hope to 
keep pushing Berlin’s production rate closer to prewar figures. This 551 million 
deutschemarks is equivalent to $125 million. We have obtained these funds from 
the accrued counterpart deutschemarks of our ECA economic aid to Germany 
which amounted in the past year to $382 million. The point I want to make to 
you gentlemen is that the counterpart of an equivalent of $125 million, together 
with $77,900,000, which I previously described to you, brings the total of our 
support to various critical activities within Germany to an equivalent of over 
$200 million. I feel that I must forcefully bring to your attention the fact that 
while wé request a dollar appropriation in this budget for $24% million, we are 
carrying out a program of the magnitude of $200 million. This program is 
financed as follows: $24% million from the budget which you are now considering; 
the equivalent of $18 million from German occupation costs, and the equivalent 
of $157 million from the counterpart derived from ECA aid. 

ECA economic aid in the coming year will be much less than the $382 million 
of fiscal year 1950-51. This is entirely proper. However, I must draw to your 
attention that as a consequence of this reduction of our dollar aid to Germany 
there will be a reduction in the availability of deutschemark counterpart funds 
for assistance to Berlin and other essential programs in Germany in fiscal year 
1953. We have no reason to believe that the need for this counterpart assistance 
to Berlin will decline in a similar proportion. If these counterpart resources de- 
rived. from our ECA aid and occupation costs cease to be available to us or are 
drastically reduced, it will be necessary for us to make other financing arrange- 
ments in order to discharge our responsibilities and maintain our position in 
Berlin. 

Our controls on the use of occupation cost funds and counterpart funds are 
very tight. We follow exactly the same budgetary accounting and audit systems 
in the use of deutschemarks as we do in the use of dollars. These rigid controls 
were established within a matter of weeks after the establishment of the United 
States High Commissioner’s office. J would like to now proceed with our pro- 
gram for 1952. 

(4) Our program.—Briefly stated, our program for 1952 has three over-all ob- 
jectives. They are: 

1. To demonstrate to the German people the strength of the west, the value 
of western ideals, and the necessity and wisdom of contributing to western de- 
fense. 

2. To replace remaining occupational controls by contractual arrangements 
with the Federal Republic followed by reorganization of the Allied machinery in 
Germany in order to implement the new relationship. 

3. To intensify our support of the democratic forces in Germany and step up 
our psychological offensive against totalitarian groups of the extreme right or left. 

It will require time to achieve our first objective. The German people are 
beginning to see evidence each day of the growing strength of the west. The 
determination and courage of the United States and of other free countries in 
Korea made a deep impression in Germany. American troops and the troops 
of our allies who are moving into Germany in increasing numbers are making a 
strong impact. The Germans, however, know that greater strength is needed if 
resistance to Communist aggression is to be successful. It is our objective to 
convince them that full defense of Germany requires the widest possible partici- 
pation in that defense. 

As I have stated many times in Germany, the western powers are neither 
seeking to buy German participation in defense, nor are they trying to force it. 
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The German Government and people must decide for themselves if their freedo: 
is worth defending. I believe that they will decide that it is. 

If Germany participates, her contribution will and must be within the Nori); 
Atlantic defense system. We oppose the establishment of an independent 
German Army. I believe that an overwhelming majority of the German peop|e 
and the Government of the Federal Republic also oppose the reestablishment of 
the old German Army pattern with its special position in the German stat». 
They, too, are influenced by the bitter lessons of the past. 

The threat from the east has forced the question of German participation upon 
Germany and the world. The psychological and political problems involved in 
such participation are complex. They cannot be solved overnight. We must 
try to solve them as quickly as possible. 

Achievement of our second objective will demand painstaking and arduous 
effort. Many complex problems are involved in reaching contractual agreements 
for more normal relations with the Federal Republic. Je are seeking to return 
almost all powers we now retain to the German Government. There are some 
areas, however, covering restitution, deconcentration of industry, the ultimate 
right to be in Germany and to safeguard our troops and the special position of 
Berlin, which require careful negotiation. We are confident, however, that we 
shall be ble to settle all problems in these negotiations except those issues which 
must be determined in a final peace settlement. The possibility of a final sett|e- 
ment is made remote by the intransigeance and the aims of the Kremlin. Despite 
all these difficulties I hope that in the coming year we shall reach the last stage of 
the occupation, short of the final peace treaty, and that Germany will become an 
accepted member of the free nations of the world. 

Our third objective in Germany is, I believe, the most important. It is, as | 
have said, to help make Germany a solid democratic state. Unless Germany is a 
healthy democracy, defense against Communist totalitarianism in Europe will be 
weak and hopes for a vigorous European community will be frustrated. It is 
necessary that Germans recognize that their only chance to live a decent, normal. 
and free life lies in the development of a strong democratic community associated 
with the west. It is necessary that they themselves recognize hostile influences of 
the extreme right and left and that they act quickly to destroy them. 

For this purpose we must continue to assist and advise the Germans in their 
efforts to build a democratic society. We must continue to nurture and encourage 
the democratic elements in the country. Particularly we must stimulate the 
youth of the country into constructive action for the future. 

For this reason the major elements in this budget, for which we seek approval, 
are designed to give the German people, particularly the youth, wider contacts 
with the free world, wider educational opportunities, wider exposure to the 
thinking of the peoples of the Atlantic community. This budget is to stimulate 
those basic institutions of democracy, the schools, the universities, the free press, 
the free parliaments, the free lsbor unions—in other words all those institutions 
that are the pillars of a liberal, progressive, tolerant society. Important starts 
have been made in this direction. They must not fail for lack of support at this 
critical time. 

This is the great and fundamental purpose of our public affairs program. 
This program of information and education cannot be dictated or imposed. The 
effectiveness of such a program depends on friendship and understanding. Its 
success depends not only on our efforts in Germany, but alsoon the active coopera- 
tion of the American people. The Congress of the United States, our schools, 
universities, and churches; our great labor, farm, and women’s organizations; 
American press, radio, and film are already playing a major role in this construc- 
tive and far-reaching effort. 

I would not be frank if I did not say to you in presenting this program that my 
only fear is that it may not be bold or imaginative enough. We are deeply con- 
scious of the demands now being made upon the resources of the United States 
by our Korean and other commitments and have conscientiously reflected our 
concern in this budget. On the other hand, when we look at Koree, we understand 
the implications of the Communist threat for Germany. And yet in Korea the 
Soviet rulers have not thrown in their own manpower, or their full resources. 

On the borders of the Federal Republic of Germany the Soviet armies them- 
selves are poised. Without even advancing across the frontiers they are an 
important part of the mightiest psychological assault the world has ever seen. 
The Soviet rulers seem to believe they can win the struggle with the free world 
by psychological attrition in Germany, by wearing down the moral resistance of 
the German people and the peoples of western Europe in a cold war. They have 
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not succeeded. And they will not succeed if we recognize the full danger, if we 
take the necessary steps to frustrate their intentions. 

It is not easy to overcome an opponent whose basic weapon is terror and the 
threat of armies and air fleets, slave labor, purges, kidnaping, all the evil devices 
of oppression and dictatorship. I believe, however, that if we pursue a wise and 
bold policy in Germany, if we use our resources courageously and wisely, the 
Kremlin will not gain its goal. 

I hold this conviction because I believe our achievement in Germany has been 
large. A German Republic is developing toward goals set by us in 1945. More- 
over, it is difficult to find in Europe a country that has been more successful in 
repelling communism than west Germany. All in all, the energy, ideas, and 
resources put into Germany by the United States since the end of the war are 
now bearing fruit. 

| would like to conclude with this thought: It is vital to the security of the 
United States and of the free world that we intensify our efforts to help make 
Germany a democratic, reliable partner of the West. Such a Germany will be 
a guaranty against a resurgence of nationalism and nazism; it will help to guar- 
antee Europe against domination by Soviet communism. Help for Germany is 
help for Europe and for the free world. 

The United States can do more to assure this positive development in Germany 
than any other nation in the world. It is in recognition of that tremendous 
responsibility and task that I make this request to carry on our work. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. McCuoy. This year we are requesting $23,963,000 to cover 
operations, with an addition of $626,000 for the so-called alien replace- 
ment program, which I will speak about in a minute. But the total 
that we request is $24,589,000. 

Senator McCarran. Was that alien program in your last year’s 
request? 

Mr. McCuoy. No; it was not. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Will you just go ahead and tell us, then, 
what the alien program is? 


ALIEN REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCuoy. Last year a Senate committee came over to Ger- 
many and also to other countries to look into the question of security. 
And they felt that we had too many Germans employed. 

Senator MayBaNnK. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? What 
Senate committee? 

Mr. McCuoy. It was Senators Lodge and Green. I forget the 
name of the committee. 

Senator Maysank. They were from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCuoy. It was probably a subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee; yes. 

Chairman McKetuar. And they filed a report when they got back? 

Mr. McCoy. They made a general survey of the entire scene in 
Germany, and they felt that we had too many Germans employed in 
what might be considered sensitive positions. 

As a result of that report, and the survey that we undertook over 
there, we have introduced this item of $626,000, which would be 
necessary if we replaced Germans with Americans. You know, you 
have to pay them a lot more than you have to pay the Germans, in 
the first place, and you have to transport them over and bring them 
back again, and you have a terminal-leave allowance. 
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QUESTION OF COMMUNIST EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKe tar. Let me interrupt you. So far as you know, 
you have no communism among them? 

Mr. McCuoy. No. Among the Germans, we screen them, and as 
far as I know we have no Communists. We have a careful check 
made of them before we employ them, and I must say the service 
which they render us is, in the main, or almost entirely, of a very 
high, loyal order. I am not prepared to say that I feel that this is 
a necessary security item, but it does follow the Senate committee rec- 
ommendations, and no doubt we would be taking somewhat less 
risk if we had Americans to replace these people. But it is a whole 
lot more expensive. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is the difference in expense, just in 
a general way? 

Mr. McC oy. It is five times as much. 

Senator MaysBank. May I ask a question? I would like to know 
whether the American personnel would be available in a hurry to 
replace these people. 

Mr. McCuoy. No; I think it would be very difficult to get them. 

Senator MayBank. With the shortage of the type of people needed? 

Mr. McC oy. Yes. 

Senator Mayspanx. Manpower is as scarce around here, of course, 
as money is. 

Senator Ropertson. And, Commissioner, is it not a fact that if 
you do get loyal Germans in our service over there, the mere fact that 
they are getting their daily bread from us helps to build up a friendly 
relationship? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, I think that is true. 

Senator Corpon. Rather a sad commentary on our occupation, if 
at this time we cannot find that many Germans that will go along 
with us, is it not? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. I think we had better be moving out, if that is 
the case, because we seem to be working in reverse. 

Mr. Wiser. Of course, this is only a small portion of the total 
number of Germans working for the High Commission. 

Mr. McCuoy. Anyway, I understand that this matter is being 
considered as a general proposition, not only relating to Germans, 
but I simply point out that it is introduced here as a result of the 
Senate committee’s recommendation, and I personally feel that it 
does not compromise our security to continue on in the way we are 
going. 

Chairman McKe.tar. Could you do it without that $626,000? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think I could, and have just about as much security. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Yes? 

Senator McCarran. I just want to say that the subcommittee 
having the State Department’s appropriation in hand has this very 
item before it, and we are going to make a very close study of it, not 
alone with reference to your administration, but as pertaining to all 
countries as well as Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this phase of German occupation should be 
referred to the subcommittee that has the whole matter in hand. 
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Chairman McKee tuar. I think we will call them in before we act 
on it anyway. 

Mr. McCoy. I think that is very sensible. 

Senator ELLENDER. With respect to the Germans that you did 
employ and that this committee has asked you to displace, have you 
found them hard working and loyal Germans? Did you have any 
difficulty with them? D 

Mr. McCuoy. No; that isn’t to say that we didn’t come up with 
people that we had to get rid of. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Just as in this country. 

Mr. McCuoy. Exactly. 

Senator Corpon. Percentagewise, how many mistakes did you 
make? 

Mr. McCuoy. I haven’t figures on it, but there is a constant 
screening process, and if we think the fellow has been moving in a 
suspicious group, we get rid of him. But it is not large. 

Senator Maybank’s point, I think, is a very good one. Because 
these people have to have two languages, and it is a difficult job to 
recruit Americans that know German. It is not so difficult to recruit 
Germans that know English, or a sufficient amount of English, to get 
along. 

Senator Maypank. You have to know the German language 
thoroughly to deal with these people. 

Mr. McCuoy. That is true. 


TOTAL AMERICAN AND GERMAN EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKe.iar. How many people have you? 

Mr. McCuoy. In general, in Germany, we will, next year, have 
1,583 American employees, and we have in addition to that some 
11,000 German employees. And that gives you something of the 
proportion of Germans that we have to employ. 

Senator McCarran. As I understand, you said 11,000? 

Mr. McCoy. Eleven thousand, yes. We get good, loyal service 
from these Germans, and very necessary service from them. 

Our general activities cover, as I think everybody here knows, the 
usual problems of occupation, which include all of the normal func- 
tioning that one would do in embassy, plus the activities and the 
controls that we carry out, as a peculiar matter, in Germany, and the 
maintenance at the same time of the American section of the High 
Commission, which today is the ruling factor in Germany. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Another very large element in our operations is public affairs, and 
that constitutes the largest part of our budget. And I want to come 
back to that, to go into that at some length. 

The third is administration. That part of our budget covers all 
our administrative activities, such as the budget preparations, the 
fiscal and the management control, communications, housekeeping, 
transportation, supplies, and matters of that character. 

Roughly speaking, we are asking, in 1952, for occupation activities, 
$6.5 million; for public affairs, $14.7 million; and for administration, 
$2.8 million; or a total of about $24 million, as I previously indicated. 
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Senator McCarran. Is there any reimbursement of these items? 

win McCuoy. None of those items are reimbursed. That is || 
outlay. 

Senator McCarran. Are we not imposing a tax on the people of 
Germany? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. I am coming to that, which is in the so-called 
deutschemark aspect of our program. This is only the dollar program 
that I have referred to so far. 

Chairman McKeuiar. The Germans that you employ are paid in 
deutschemarks? 

Mr. McCoy. They are paid in deutschemarks. And you don't 
understand the scope of this problem until you see the extent of our 
deutschemark budget. 


DEUTSCHEMARK BUDGET 


Heretofore, the deutschemark budget has never been reported to 
the Congress. This year we are laying it out in full, in the first place 
because it is indirectly American funds, because we generate these 
deutschemark funds largely from the counterpart of our aid program, 
as well as from the occupation costs, which we charge to the German 
economy. But if you do not get the picture of the entire operation, 
you get a very narrow concept of what we are trying to do. To a 
very large degree, the public affairs program is paid for out of our 
deutschemark budget. 

Now, the problem we have in Germany today is not so much one of 
occupation, of repression or suppression of the German population, 
as it is one of the defense of that area and the maintenance of that 
area as a free community on the frontier between the east and the 
west. Today the tensions in Germany are very high. It is perhaps, 
next to Korea, I suppose, the most spectacular point of issue between 
the east and the west. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF WITHDRAWAL FROM GERMANY 


Senator McCarran. Right there, Mr. McCloy, I think it is perti- 
nent to ask you a question. 

If we were to withdraw from Germany, what do you think would 
happen in West Germany, that country over which you have jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think if we pulled out our forces from West Ger- 
many today, the element of fear would be so great, assuming that the 
Russians were still on the border, as they are, that you wield have a 
drifting away or a tendency to rationalize their position and to adhere 
less firmly to the west. It is because they have a sense of security in 
the existence of those forces there that we are able to hold our own 
against the fear complex which comes from the east today. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do you think if we withdrew, the two parts 
of Germany, the Russian part of Germany and the so-called United 
States part of Germany, would join together in one nation, as they 
were before? 

Mr. McCrory. They might join, as the result of Soviet pressure. 
What I think would be apt to happen, if we withdrew today from Wes! 
Germany, is that you would be very apt to have the same situation 
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which developed in Korea. You would have a Communist force 
begin to infiltrate into the west of Germany, and they would talk 
about unity and peace, and you would find this movement developing, 
with the strength of Soviet armies behind them, into a unified Ger- 
many, but it would be a Communist Germany. 

Chairman McKe tar. Is Eastern Germany at present Com- 
munist? 

Mr. McC oy. It is certainly Communist-dominated. The govern- 
ment in East Germany is a Communist government. In West Ger- 
many it is an entirely free government, and the Communist strength 
in West Germany is de minimus. It is very small. But it is an 
effort to keep that Communist wave back, and it requires a constant 
expenditure of energy—because I think in Germany today they 
have the very greatest propaganda machine operating that they have 
anywhere in the world. 

Chairman McKetiar. In West Germany? 

Mr. McCuoy. All over Germany. But their chief pressure is 
against West Germany. 

‘Senator Hitz. In that connection, I notice a very significant para- 
graph on page 3 near the bottom, Mr. Chairman I think it might be 
well to read that paragraph right into the record to the members of 
the committee. 

Chairman McKe rar. This is already in the record. 

Senator Hitt. But much emphasis is necessary there, on that 
paragraph on page 3. It is very significant. 


RUSSIAN MILITARY POWER ON BORDER 


Mr. McCuoy. The military power on the borders is always menac- 
ing. The Soviets have between 20 and 30 combat divisions fully 
trained, fully equipped, prepared to move at any minute on an 
aggressive operation if they saw fit to do so. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many, did you say? 

Mr. McCoy. I said between 20 and 30 combat divisions. They 
have at least 22 combat divisions. They have divisions that they 
eall artillery divisions and communications divisions, which would 
make up the balance. But it is a very substantial force, thoroughly 
equipped, with the most modern equipment and tanks, very good 
tanks; and on the air fields they have redistributed their airplanes so 
that they are now equipped to a very large degree, and will be shortly 
equipped 100 percent, with jet planes. And two-engine jets; nothing 
obsolete about them. And the airfields are many and well scattered 
throughout that entire area. So right on the border, a relatively 
few miles from where we hold forth, there is this mass of equipped 
combat divisions. 

Chairman McKe iar. May I interject a question there? Is West 
Germany now in a good economic position? Are they prosperous 
people? Are they doing well? 

Mr. McCroy. Well, we have increased their production index 36 
percent above where it was before the war. We are, in other words, 
about 136 percent of 1936 in production, and the dollar gap is closing. 

Senator Rosertson. Is that just with respect to Western Germany, 
or does that take into consideration the economic conditiorf of United 
Germany? 
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Mr. McCuoy. That is just Western Germany. 

Chairman McKe.var. I did not get all of your question, Senatoy. 

Senator Ropertrson. The 36 percent of increased production o/ 
Western Germany is not 36 percent above the production of a unific! 
Germany before the war. 

Senator ELitenperR. Does that include the British and Frenc\; 
zones? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator ELLeNpER. And how much did you say it was? 

Mr. McC.oy. Approximately 136 percent of 1936 production. 
And that does not include Berlin. Berlin is something else again, 
There it is only 40 to 50 percent of 1936. 

Senator Maysank. How much is that? 

Mr. McCoy. Let’s say 50 percent of 1936. 

Senator Rozertson. In 1936, Berlin as a capital of Germany had 
much revenue from government, of course. 

Mr. McCuoy. Enormous, yes. And that is obliterated now, of 
course. 


PEOPLE OF EAST GERMANY TAXED TO SUPPORT OCCUPATION FORCES 


Senator Hiii. Let me ask you about those divisions. How much 
are the people of East Germany forced to contribute to the support 
and maintenance of those twenty-two-odd divisions? 

Mr. McC oy. Neither the Germans nor the Russians published 
their occupations costs, but they have plenty to endure. 

Senator Hill. You mean the people of East Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. The people of East Germany have to support them 
in toto, and to a much higher degree than we have to support ours. 

Senator Frereuson. It is done by a tax, or a donation? 

Mr. McCoy. It is done by a levying of an occupation cost, in 
effect, a tax. No, it is not a donation. 


GERMAN POPULATION 


> 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Could you give us the relative populations’ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, in West Germany we have 47 million people; in 
East Germany there are about 17 million. 

Senator KNowLanpb. That includes Berlin? 

Mr. McCoy. That does not include Berlin. In our sectors of 
Berlin we have about 2,100,000. In the east sector they have some- 
thing around a million. 

Well, I will go on with this. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Before you leave that: Is your location in 
Berlin? 

OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. McCoy. I have three locations. My main offices at the mo- 
ment are in Frankfurt. It is not the same as General Clay had, be- 
cause he was in Berlin. I also have offices in Berlin, and I have offices 
in Bonn, where the Federal Government has its capital now. This 
fall we will move in large part from Frankfurt to Bonn, to be closer 
to the Government. But it is important for me to be in Frankfurt, 
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where our main economic problems and operations are carried out, 
and which has heretofore been our chief headquarters. 

Senator Ropertson. That is your military headquarters, too? 

Mr. McCuoy. Heidelburg is military. 

Senator Ropertson. That is very close. 

Mr. McCtoy. Very close down the line. But with these new 
troops that are coming in, they will take over Frankfort to a large 
degree. 

It is also vitally important that I get to Bonn frequently, where the 
High Commission has its meetings, and where you are in contact with 
the Federal Government. It is also extremely important to show the 
flag in Berlin, in this island which is surrounded by a great Soviet 
sea, and to go up there and maintain your position and your rights 
and your appearance. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You never have had any trouble with the 
city of Berlin, the other parts of the city of Berlin, since you have 
been there, have you? 

Mr. McCoy. No. We have had threats of blockade, minor irri- 
tations. We have never had the solid blockade that was imposed 
during General Clay’s time, but we have had restrictions and harass- 
ments, which we have 1 resisted, and thus far successfully, by applying 
counterpressures. But it is very important to keep that channel 
open and kee that right-of-way open. So far as the people of Berlin 
are camaaeeen their spirit has been grand. They are very courageous. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Do you get along well with them? Have 
they a kindly feeling toward Americans? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think the people of Berlin have a very kindly 
feeling. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. And West Germany also? 

Mr. McCuoy. West Germany perhaps a little less so, because they 
are a little less under the gun in West Germany than they are in 
Berlin. But that does not mean to say, and I won’t say, that we are 
popular, because no occupiers—— 

Chairman McKe.tuar. You have not had any troubles? 

Mr. McCrory. No. No troubles; no difficulties. They like to 
complain about us, but they like to have us there. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you considered as carpetbaggers? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think we can be scarcely considered as carpet- 
baggers, considering the aid we have brought into the country in the 
aid program. 

Senator Hitu. Do they realize the main reason we are there today 
is on account of Russia? 

Mr. McCoy. I think they do. 

Senator Hitu. They realize their danger is ae and not from us? 

Mr. McCuoy. Surely. 


POSSIBILITY OF SITUATION SIMILAR TO KOREA 


Senator Ferguson. How long can you have peace in Germany 
W ith a separated Berlin and an Kast-W est Germany with this emotion- 
alism which exists there? When are we going to have a Korea out 
of it? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think that it may be a fairly unstable peace, but 
| believe we will have peace in Germany if we are strong in Germany, 
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Mr. McC oy. That is just Western Germany. 

Chairman McKettar. I did not get all of your question, Senator. 

Senator Rosrertson. The 36 percent of increased production of 
Western Germany is not 36 percent above the production of a unifie 
Germany before the war. 

Senator ELtenprer. Does that include the British and Frenc}; 
zones? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator ELLenprR. And how much did you say it was? 

Mr. McCuoy. Approximately 136 percent of 1936 production 
And that does not include Berlin. Berlin is something else again 
There it is only 40 to 50 percent of 1936. 

Senator Maysank. How much is that? 

Mr. McCuoy. Let’s say 50 percent of 1936. 

Senator Ronertson. In 1936, Berlin as a capital of Germany had 
much revenue from government, of course. 

Mr. McC oy. Enormous, yes. And that is obliterated now, of 
course. 


PEOPLE OF EAST GERMANY TAXED TO SUPPORT OCCUPATION FORCES 


Senator Hint. Let me ask you about those divisions. How much 
are the people of East Germany forced to contribute to the support 
and maintenance of those twenty-two-odd divisions? 

Mr. McCuoy. Neither the Germans nor the Russians published 
their occupations costs, but they have plenty to endure. 

Senator Hill. You mean the people of East Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. The people of East Germany have to support them 
in toto, and to a much higher degree than we have to support ours. 

Senator Fereuson. It is done by a tax, or a donation? 

Mr. McC oy. It is done by a levying of an occupation cost, in 
effect, a tax. No, it is not a donation. 


GERMAN POPULATION 


» 


Senator SauronstaLL. Could you give us the relative populations’ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, in West Germany we have 47 million people; in 
East Germany there are about 17 million. 

Senator KNow.anp. That includes Berlin? 

Mr. McCoy. That does not include Berlin. In our sectors of 
Berlin we have about 2,100,000. In the east sector they have some- 
thing around a million. 

Well, I will go on with this. 

Chairman McKettar. Before you leave that: Is your location in 
Berlin? 

OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. McCoy. I have three locations. My main offices at the mo- 
ment are in Frankfurt. It is not the same as General Clay had, be- 
cause he was in Berlin. I also have offices in Berlin, and I have offices 
in Bonn, where the Federal Government has its capital now. This 
fall we will move in large part from Frankfurt to Bonn, to be closer 
to the Government. But it is important for me to be in Frankfurt, 
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where our main economic problems and operations are carried out, 
and which has heretofore been our chief headquarters. 

Senator Rogpertson. That is your military headquarters, too? 

Mr. McCuoy. Heidelburg is military. 

Senator Rospertson. That is very close. 

Mr. McCuoy. Very close down the line. But with these new 
troops that are coming in, they will take over Frankfort to a large 
degree. 

It is also vitally important that I get to Bonn frequently, where the 
High Commission has its meetings, and where you are in contact with 
the Federal Government. It is also extremely important to show the 
flag in Berlin, in this island which is surrounded by a great Soviet 
sea, and to go up there and maintain your position and your rights 
and your appearance. 

Chairman McKeuuar. You never have had any trouble with the 
city of Berlin, the other parts of the city of Berlin, since you have 
been there, have you? 

Mr. McCoy. No. We have had threats of blockade, minor irri- 
tations. We have never had the solid blockade that was imposed 
during General Clay’s time, but we have had restrictions and harass- 
ments, which we have resisted, and thus far successfully, by applying 
counterpressures. But it is very important to keep that channel 
open and keep that right-of-way open. So far as the people of Berlin 
are concerned, their spirit has been grand. They are very courageous. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Do you get along well with them? Have 
they a kindly feeling toward Americans? 

Mr. McC oy. I think the people of Berlin have a very kindly 
feeling. 

Chairman McKetiar. And West Germany also? 

Mr. McCuoy. West Germany perhaps a little less so, because they 
are a little less under the gun in West Germany than they are in 
Berlin. But that does not mean to say, and I won’t say, that we are 
popular, because no occupiers—— 

Chairman McKetuar. You have not had any troubles? 

Mr. McCuioy. No. No troubles; no difficulties. They like to 
complain about us, but they like to have us there. 

Senator Fmerauson. Are you considered as carpetbaggers? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think we can be scarcely considered as carpet- 
baggers, considering the aid we have brought into the country in the 
aid program. 

Senator Hit. Do they realize the main reason we are there today 
is on account of Russia? 

Mr. McCtoy. I think they do. 
Senator Hitu. They realize their danger is Russian, and not from us? 
Mr. McCuoy. Surely. . 


POSSIBILITY OF SITUATION SIMILAR TO KOREA 


Senator Ferauson. How long can you have peace in Germany 
with a separated Berlin and an East-West Germany with this emotion- 
alism which exists there? When are we going to have a Korea out 
of it? 

Mr. McCroy. I think that it may be a fairly unstable peace, but 
I believe we will have peace in Germany if we are strong in Germany, 
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and if the Germans, the West Germans, realize that they have suffi- 
cient strength behind them to make the holding of the lines a tenable 
proposition. I think that the attitude of the Germans in Berlin has 
produced a certain stability in that area, because they have resisted 
any attempts to encroach upon their rights, and I believe that you 
will have an indefinite period, as long as there is a balance. I believe 
you will have an indefinite period of peace. Now, I can’t look down 
through the years and tell you what the ultimate result will be, but 
I do think that in the measurable future you can have a peaceful 
balance. 

Senator Frerevuson. And how much money will it take to support 
that peaceful balance under the present division? And for how late 
a period? 

Mr. McC oy. I don’t know that I can give you a figure. TI can’t 
give you offhand what it costs to maintain the United States and 
British and French forces in Germany, nor can I give you a figure as 
to how much aid would be necessary in order to balance out the lack 
of economic equilibrium you have now, because of the truncation of 
the country. But on that latter point, I think I can point to a trend 
which is developing, which is a rather hopeful one; that would tend 
to indicate that West Germany, rather contrary to our earlier views, 
ean become a relatively manageable community. 

Senator Frreuson. If 136 percent of its former production will not 
support it, what will? 

Mr. McCoy. I should say something around 150 to 160 percent. 
And I think they can reach it. 

Senator Corpon. When you say you have increased your produc- 
tion 136 percent, of course, the question naturally arises as to relative 
increase in population within the same area at the same time. What 
is the fact about that? 


INFLUX OF REFUGEES FROM EAST GERMANY 


Mr. McCoy. Well, we have been subjected in West Germany to 
an influx of about 9 to 11 million refugees from the east, and with 
that increase we have been able to achieve this production increase. 

Senator Corpon. But you are going to have to achieve it, are you 
not, by virtue of the fact that you have more people who want to eat? ? 

Chairman McKeuzar. There are no restrictions on these immi- 
grants? 

Mr. McCuoy. No. Generally speaking, there are not. We turn 
back any suspicious characters, but they are mainly Germans, and 
they come through the woods at night, and there is no real means of 
stopping them, any more than there would be a means of stopping 
them if you dropped an imaginary line down through the center of 
Tennessee. You could not keep ‘the east Teniesseeans away from 
the west Tennesseeans. 


EXTENT OF TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST GERMANY 


Chairman McKeriar. Let me ask you: What is the extent of the 
trading between East Germany and West Germany? Is it fairly good? 
Or is it not good? 

Mr. McCroy. Well, it has been substantially reduced, but there is 
a flow of trade, which is very beneficial to us in Germany. Over-all, 
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the foreign trade of West Germany with the East has been greatly re- 
duced, due to a number of restrictions, over the past years, “until now 
it is a very small quantity. But that quantity is extremely important 
to us, because it means raw materials that we need, it means food, and 
in the city of Berlin, it is of absolutely vital charac ter, because I don’t 
believe we could hold the city of Berlin if we didn’t have some trade 
flowing to sustain that life in that city. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Is that trade a reasonable trade, or is it an 
unfriendly trade? 

Mr. McCuoy. It is a reasonable trade. We watch it to see as best 
we can that strategic materials or critical materials don’t go to the east, 
but apart from that it is a perfectly reasonable trade. 

This is typical of the type of thing that you have to carry on, not in 
Berlin but in the Bavarian Forest area, which is a very depressed area, 
a poor area compared to the rest of Germany: 

They have a cheap pottery trade, and that employs most of the 
people that are not farming. But they have to get their clay from 
Czechoslovakia, and if they do not get their clay from Czechoslovakia 
they don’t have any trade. We let that clay come over. We are 
very anxious to get it. Otherwise, the American taxpayer would 
probably be asked to support those people. 

Senator Corpon. How is it paid for? 

Mr. McCoy. We pay for it in things that Czechoslovakia needs. 
We try to give them things that are as little like a gun as possible. 


TYPE OF GOODS SENT TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Senator Corpon. What do you send to Czechoslovakia? You say 
“as little like a gun as possible.”” What is it? 

Mr. McCoy. We will send them consumers’ goods. We will send 
them electrical equipment for household purposes. We will give them 
the types of machines that they want. 

Senator Ferguson. Machine tools? 

Mr. McCrory. Machine tools, as long as they are ‘not machine tools 
that can be used for armament. But they don’t need machine tools, 
really, in Czechoslovakia, because they have a big machine tool in- 
dustry of their own. Naturally we have to give them the sort of 
thing that they want, and we try to give them the things that they 
want subject to the limitations as to the critical character of the item. 

Senator Corpon. Do you have any figures itemized to submit to 
the committee with respect to the identity of the exports from Western 
Germany to Czechoslovakia in amount and value? 

Mr. McCuoy. I don’t know whether this would be appropriate or 
not. I testified on this east-west trade at great length before 
Senator O’Conor’s committee. 

Senator Corpon. When? 

Mr. McCuoy. On June 14. And if this committee could look at 
that record, in the transcript there are a great many figures in there. 

Senator Fercuson. That covered strategic material? 

Mr. McCuroy. Yes, it covered the whole affair. And maybe that 
would save the necessity of going into that. 
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HOUSE TESTIMONY 


Senator Ferauson. Mr. Chairman, could we ask that a copy of 
that testimony, then, be acquired and made available for the infor- 
mation of this committee? 

Chairman McKetiar. Without objection, it will be put in the 
record. 

(The testimony referred to is as follows:) 


EXPORT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS FROM WESTERN GERMANY 
TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


. Untrep Strares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Export CONTROLS AND POLICIES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, June 14, 1951. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Conor and Williams. 

Also present: John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner for Germany; 
Frank Miller, Deputy, Office of Economics, HICOG; Col. A. A. Gerhardt, Special 
Assistant to the High Commissioner; Glen Wolfe, Director of Administration, 
HICOG; Henry A. Byroade, Director of the Bureau of German Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; George Miller, Office of German Economic Affairs, Bureau of 
German Affairs, Department of State; James G. Kelly, general counsel to the 
subcommittee. 

Senator O’Conor. The hearing will please come to order. We would like to 
ask Mr. John J. McCloy to take the stand. I am sure that you have no objection 
to being sworn, Mr. McCloy? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Senator O’Connor. In the presence of Almighty God do you swear that the 
testimony you will give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. McCtoy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. McCLOY, UNITED STATES HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name? 

Mr. McCuoy. John J. MeCloy. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, your position? 

Mr. McCoy. I am presently the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany. 

Senator O’Conor. For what period of time, Mr. McCloy, have you occupied 
that position? 

Mr. McCoy. For somewhat less than 2 years—short of 2 years. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you advise us what positions you held just prior to 
that? 

Mr. McCuoy. Before that I was president of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, known as the World Bank, and prior thereto I 
was the Assistant Secretary of War during the entire war period. Prior thereto I 
was a practicing lawyer. : 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, we are anxious to have in the record some 
detail as to the line of authority in respect to the policies and the administration. 
Would you be kind enough to give us a word picture of that situation? 

Mr. McCoy. In my capacity as High Commissioner for Germany I am 
subject to directives issued to me by the President, covering the general policies 
to be adopted and maintained in Germany and also as that official I am ex officio 
a member of the High Commission for Germany, together with the French and 
British colleagues. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, at the beginning of the inquiry we are, of 
course, interested in having the benefit of your knowledge and views in respect to 
east-west trade conditions, and it occurs to me that you might wish to outline 
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generally that situation prior to any interrogation, if that would be your pref- 
erence. 

Mr. McCoy. In the first place, I want to say that I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to present some factors or phases of the problem of east-west trade 
as it affects Germany. The situation in Germany is somewhat unique, Germany 
being divided as it is in two major sections, and it being at the same time a very 
vigorous industrial community, the most vigorous industrial community, prob- 
ably, on the Continent, with a long tradition and a very elaborate system of 
trade, particularly with the East. 

We ive been endeavoring for a period since the close of the war to do two 
things in Germany. One, after some brief delay, at least, was to rehabilitate the 
economy of the country, and all our directives were directed to that end. 

The other was to rehabilitate the political structure of the country. They are 
closely related. In the first element of our main policy we have succeeded, I 
think, to a rather major degree. From the truncated economy that we found, we 
have been able to increase the industrial potential and production index of Ger- 
many from practically zero at the close of the war to 120 and 130 percent of its 
prewar activity. We have also placed the greatest emphasis upon the stimulation 
of trade in Germany. 

The trade gap, the dollar gap with respect to Germany, was, of course, very 
wide. ECA came rather lately into the field in Germany. But even though it 
did come into the field lately, we have materially reduced that gap. It is still wide, 
but generally speaking the economic picture of Germany has very substantially 
improved, due to two things: One is the energy of the German people, the know- 
how, the industry of the German people; and the other is the extent of external 
aid which has been applied to Germany, I think in a very effective manner. 

Throughout that entire period our effort has always been to stimulate the trade 
of Germany in order to reduce the burden on the American taxpayer. On the 
political side, which is something, I suppose, that this committee is not particularly 
interested in—but it does have an effect—we have created indigenous German 
governments, set up & representative system of government which is now some- 
thing less than 2 years old, but which had to start from, again, nothing, and re- 
cruit its personnel from the bottom, and in spite of many handicaps, difficulties, 
and strains, as the political situation in Europe has induced strains in Germany, 
there has been a measure of success in that regard—a very decided measure, I 
should say. 

Bundestag is operating as a representative parliament. As time goes on, it 
gives many indications of political maturity. But the structure of government is 
not complete. It is new because of the denazification campaign. New men had 
to he introduced. We have always been faced with this problem, of the extent 
to which we would permit Germans to have responsibility as they were able to 
exercise it, aS against the necessity for continued controls. 

In accordance with our directives and in accordance with our general policy, 
which T think is sound, we have done everything that we could possibly do to 
expedite the walking of the child, and we have tended to throw responsibility onto 
the government in the hope that by having it they would stretch their legs and 
assume the obligations and responsibilities which one day they were bound to 
have to take. 

We have steadily reduced over that period our personnel. That is the general 
situation that we had when Korea et al. hit us, and to some degree we had to go 
into reverse. There were tensions before this Korean affair, particularly in con- 
nection with the Czechoslovakian coup d’état, which indicated we couldn’t be 
as free as we at one time hoped we could be in treating Germany as an adjunct 
and in having a free flow of trade back and forth with the Soviet Union. 

From time to time efforts were made not only’in Germany but elsewhere to 
restrict passage of certain strategic articles to the East. This has resulted in a 
good bit of debate between the conduct of trade in Germany and the conduct of 
trade in other countries. Each country was anxious after the war to stimulate 
its trade. Germany was particularly anxious to pick up its ol¢ trade with the 
East. That was one of the natural outlets of its economic energies. 

Of course, in the case of Germany itself the Germans saw no harm and no reason 
why they shouldn’t trade with the eastern section of Germany, with which there 
had been the most intimate contact before the war. Just as I suggest, if one drew 
a line down the center of Pennsylvania, it would be rather difficult to convince 
the Pennsylvanians that there was anything heinous in sending goods from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg or Pittsburgh. So there was a certain psychosis in 
connection with that, that one had to cope with. 
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Over a long period of time we have been urging the Germans on the one hand to 
stimulate trade in certain types of articles, those that could be considered for 
peaceful commercial purposes, and at the same time cutting off the strategic or 
critical items. 

Senator O’Conor. At that point, if I may interrupt you so that we may get 
the whole picture, and having in mind also the possibility of East-West trade by 
others than by Germany, would you say that the shipment of strategic materials 
from the West to Russia and the satellite countries has been considerable? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. I think in total it has been considerable. It is very 
difficult, of course, to estimate just how much this is. I have endeavored to find 
some figures upon which I could really rely that would give me a judgment as to 
what the illegal trade has been, as distinguished from the legal trade. 

Senator O’Conor. Could I ask you there, what particular supplies and types 
of goods would you say—lI refer to them in a general way as strategic—just what 
specific items would you say? 

Mr. McC oy. That is a question that you open up, and it is one of the diffi- 
culties that we have with this, to determine just what is strategic and what is not 
strategic. In many degrees and cases food is strategic, perhaps the most strategic 
thing that you can have in the midst of an all-out war. But such things as oil, 
pipe, or rubber or certainly end weapons. 

Senator O’Conor. Or steel? 

Mr. McCuoy. Or steel. Those things you can readily accept. Not all steel, 
if you bear in mind that many uses of steel are entirely peaceful. But you always 
have that balance to determine. There has been an endeavor to determine 
what is strategic and what isn’t strategic. I think you are familiar with some of 
the background of that. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. I was trying to get the over-all picture. You said 
there were considerable shipments of strategic materials. You would include 
such items as steel, rubber, oil, machinery, and equipment of that kind? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. On the other hand, I think that due to the rather 
heavy pressures that we have put upon the federal government—and they have 
been very heavy, they have been constant—after JEIR disappeared from the 
scene—for the record that is the Joint Export-Import Bank arrangement that we 
had in Germany, when all of this export was within the control of the Allied 
occupation—after that was turned over, the Germans set up their customs organi- 
zation, and it is a rather elaborate one. 

About that time the tension between the East and West did develop, and the 
importance of cutting off strategic materials developed. We have been con- 
stantly impressing upon the federal government the necessity of tightening up the 
situation. The results have been, I think, rather impressive. Whereas there are 
all sorts of violations in this going on from time to time, the only figures that we 
have with regard to the legal figures—and I can’t do anything really with the 
illegal figures because I don’t have anything very substantial—as a result of this 
constant pressure the trade of Germany with the East has substantially dwindled 
and at the same time that it is dwindling, it is building up to the West, which in 
my judgment connotes success with this whole over-all movement. 

Today in the first quarter of 1951 the trade of Germany to the East is only, I 
believe, 2.7 percent of the entire German exports. It is less than that in regard 
to the east zone in Germany. When you consider what that was before the war, 
you can see an enormous diminution of this thing, even though in the meantime 
we have seen an increase quantitatively in the trade that was going to the East, 
say just after Korea, before we began to catch hold of it. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, are those figures confined to the legal trade? 

Mr. McCuoy. Those are the only figures that I can really rely on. 

Senator O’Conor. So that, of course, in giving those figures as to the two 
periods, you are basing them entirely on the legal trade? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. I do not know the relationship between the two. 
Some have estimated it. There was an expert there who estimated that illegal 
trade was 20 percent of the legal. Another estimated it to be as much as the 
legal. I have endeavored to get some figures on this thing that I thought I could 
rely upon. It is clandestine, covered, and covert. 

Senator O’Conor. Could you give us an approximation of what the illegal 
trade might be? 

Mr. McCuoy. I would be only guessing because it goes through so many differ- 
ent channels. We can build a fairly good dam across half the river in Germany 
but we cannot build a dam all the way around. 
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Some of these products from Germany go west before they go east. I haven’t 
the figures, at least, within my control to determine that. 

Senator O’Conor. Could you give us any estimate at all? 

Mr. McCuoy. Others who have tried to estimate it have varied it to the degree 
that I have indicated, from a fifth of the legal to, I think one man—the highest— 
was that it was the same as the entire legal trade. 

Senator O’Conor. Dollarwise? 

Mr. McCuoy. The total trade is $6,000,000,000, the total exports are $3,000,- 
000,000. It is very difficult, without an over-all European figure, without access 
to all European statistics, to get the figure that would be a reasonable estimate 
of what that illegal trade is. We can look down the throat of the Germans, but 
we cannot do it in relation to the other countries. 

We have access to their records, we can go into their customs offices and do, 
and we can go into an industry and ask to see their books and we see them. We 
have in that way a much closer observance of the illegalities, I think, in Germany 
than we would have elsewhere. In addition to that—— - 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, if you do not mind, at that point—we do not 
want to interrupt you, but while we are on that topic, Mr. Kelly has a question. 

Mr. Ket.ty. ™ speaking of some of the goods going west before they go east, 
Mr. McCloy, would that mean that some of the purported legal trade with the 
West actually is ultimately illegal trade with the Kast? 

Mr. McCoy. It might be. It is conceivable that something goes out legally 
to Switzerland and gets around from Switzerland to some other places where it 
may get into an illegal channel through a free port or some other device that may 
intervene. The extent of that, I do not know. But I do want to say this: 
I feel that the most effective thing that we can do is to check this at the source. 
I am talking about the big trends rather than the individual shipments. 

In that we have done a good bit of work and the Chancelor has done a good 
bit of work in helping us. At this stage I would like to put in the record that I 
have a complete conviction that Chancelor Adenauer is whole-souled in his inten- 
tions and desires to bring this situation into a position where the illegal trade is, 
if not completely eliminated—which is impossible—so diminished that it is de 
minimis. 

We ourselves have done a lot of missionary work, as we call it, with the Ruhr 
industrialists whence most of these shipments would be apt to come, and we have 
got a real measure of cooperation from them. The Chancelor himself has used 
his contacts in that area, which are rather wide, to induce refusal of orders which 
are suspicious. More recently he has, as you know, conformed to the resolution 
of the United Nations cutting off the trade to China and on critical items to all 
the Soviet orbit. 

There is, I think, in spite of the existence of a definite smuggling ring in Europe, 
which has been in Europe for centuries—a very expert, highly developed group 
of people; they have been operating on the borders for a long time there and they 
know all the tricks of the trade. 

In spite of that, and in spite of the great temptations that exist between the 
German East and West, I think that over all there is a general observance of the 
— that strategic articles in this day and age should not be moving to-the 
“ast. 

Senator O’Conor. Just previously you stated that there has been apparent an 
improved situation resulting, of course,:in a decline of the shipments. With 
reference to time as to about when it was that you observed that change, can 
you give us any information on that? 

Mr. McCuoy. It was a wavy line. The effort was at one time on increased 
trade in all directions as rapidly as we could. The curve began to go up and 
then it began to level off. Then it moved along at that rate and about the time 
that we turned this over to the Germans to control themselves, the tension in 
the world began to increase, and up went the figure. It went up rather sharply. 

Then we caught hold of it again, took a look at it and decided that we would 
not let the Germans have control of those particularly critical items which 
seemed to take such a jump just after this international tension was at its height, 
so we took back the licensing of those, the things that I spoke about, oil, pipe, 
rubber, and so forth. We reduced that, to where it is now one-fiftieth of what 
it was before. 

There was a general increase of shipments, legal and I suppose illegal—I don’t 
know about the illegal but I know about the legal—there was a general increase 
of legal shipments to the east. They were not all strategic items but generally 
they went way up as they turned this over to the Germans, and as they intro- 
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duced a system which was a rather liberal system of licensing, and decentralized 
to a point where we felt it was rather alarming. 

We put pressure on them to change the licensing into a central licensing form. 
On that we have met a good bit of resistance. We have not taken an ax-like 
attitude with the Germans. We are endeavoring at this stage to persuade them 
what is to their best interests, rather than to deliver a fiat to them. 

There has been a good bit of argument back and forth. As the Korean situa- 
tion went back and forth we were strengthened. Also the activities of this com- 
mittee when they became known were helpful to us and we were able to get them 
to agree to a central licensing system. 

Senator O’Conor. When you mention the present debates or the present dis- 
cussions, of course, there are conditions still existing which you think need correc- 
tion? 

Mr. McCuoy. Definitely. There are lots of things that need to be done. I 
really think we are on the way toward a solid development of a system which 
will do two things: Continue to permit us to breathe and live in Germany, 
because we are not shooting for an embargo or all-out economic warfare at this 
stage, and we must have goods from the East in order to have the Western areas 
of Germany, and particularly Berlin, exist. 

Let me give you just one example. Kalin, in Czechoslovakia, said that clay 
is the support to the whole cheap pottery trade of Germany which is very extensive 
in Germany, which employs many thousands of people in Germany. If we co 
not get clay from Czechoslovakia a lot or people are out of work and there is no 
place to get it. It is just down the street from where they are anyway, because 
the berder is right there. We have to give the Czechs something to get that. 

Senator 0’Conor. .What has been given to them? 

Mr. McCuioy. We have given them machinery, which is not machinery for 
making guns, but the things that they need. You cannot give them more Kalin 
for it. We have not got it and they do not want it. We have to give them what 
they want. 

Senator O’Conor. I wondered what they do want and what they get? 

Mr. McCoy. We give them industrial chemicals, we give them some steel, 
we give them some machinery that does not offend the sensibilities of the Military 
Security Board. I suppose any type of machine increases the industrial potential 
of a country, but we try to get one that is as far removed from making munitions 
as possible. But that is an example of what one has to do in order to live in that 
situation, unless we are going to take over the entire burden of supporting all the 
German population by artificial external means 

To point out the complicated character of this thing, there is another element 
in this that one must bear in mind: Just as we were getting to the point where 
we turned this over to the Germans to do—and I think quite rightly—as I said, 
the Germans have 16,000 people, I believe, in this customs business, and to be 
sure up to date they have spent more time on imports than they have on exports, 
but they are coming around 

I could not take 16,000 soldiers away from General Hanay and put them along 
the border without impairing some of our other objectives there to say the least, 
and they probably would not be any good anyway because they could not read 
the documents which are all in German. 

I think that although it is clear that this new customs organization is imperfect, 
and not ready to deal with the thing, we do not have the substitute, we did not 
have the substitute to deal with it ourselves. Just as they got into this, this 
tremendous tension arose in the world which placed a great premium on all types 
of equipment that would be useful for war purposes, and they sort of came to- 
gether at the same point and we were not prepared for it in terms of having on 
the border a highly trained force that could turn it back, nor was our licensing 
— which up to that time had been decentralized with the idea of stimulating 
trade. , 

It was not capable of being turned over overnight to be more effective to cover 
the world situation. We are getting there. Perhaps if we had known what was 
going to happen in Korea, we would not have had as many reductions in our 
staff in this field as we have had. We are now bringing some more back into the 
picture and we are putting as you know the MP’s on the border again. 

I think that it is just impossible to throw a big machine like this into reverse 
quickly and efficiently. You have to look at the whole trend to see what it has 
been doing over a period of years to see what the results really are. If the legal 
figures—and this is an assumption—if the legal figures are any indication of the 
way the trends are going—and I think myself that it is an indication—we are 
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turning the trade toward the west rather than toward the east, and again if the 
legal figures are any good, we are getting more from the east than we are giving to 
the west. That is the test, it seems to me, and the ultimate as to what the success 
of our policy is, rather than whether any evening a shipment, an illegal shipment, 
goes over there, although we want to do what we can to check that as well. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, with reference to the smuggling operations 
which, of course, you have frankly stated have been quite considerable, and of 
course have been over a protracted period, it would be fair to assume that the 
type of article being transported and which is involved in the illegal trade, would 
be that which would probably be strategic? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. I think that is the way the potential would come. 

Senator O’Conor. Is there anything further that you desire to say? 

Mr. McCuoy. No; I think I have already covered this point. Mr. Miller, who 
is familiar with this situation, points out that during the first quarter of 1951 the 
figures showed that we were getting three times as much of Germany’s exports 
as the entire totality of the Soviet bloc were getting, and that that is constantly 
increasing. I think that that is clear, that that is the trend. 

We are just as anxious to get those articles as anybody else is. There is defi- 
nitely, generally, throughout Germany, a desire to associate itself with the west 
rather than the east. It is only the odd fellow who really wants to play it the 
other way. 

Senator O’Conor. Could you give us some more detail, Mr. McCloy, as to the 
smuggling operations, as to the organization or organizations or groups that are 
engaged in it, and just whom they consist of, as far as you know? 

Mr. McCoy. I would not want to go on the record as to all we know about 
that, because we are following it up a great deal. I think I can say no more at 
this time than this: It is well known that some pretty high-class operators are in 
that field, they have been there for quite a long time, they have operated on the 
west as well as on the east, and in addition to that there has been recently an 
influx of Communist agents, under-cover agents, who are throwing a good bit of 
gold around, and promises of gold, and they have it, too. They have lots of 
money. 

They have been endeavoring to induce people for high prices to ship critical 
things east. There has been an expansion of the old smuggling rings which have 
operated along the borders for a long time. It has been profitable. I think that 
that would cover the whole field, according to our intelligence of the definite smug- 
gling activities. 

There is minor stuff that goes along the border all the time. . You do not get 
much help from anybody in suppressing a German who puts sometbing under his 
coat and goes into the forest at night to walk down the road a little bit. They 
are always doing that. 

Senator Wiiui1aMs. Have you been able to identify the master minds behind this 
international smuggling? 

Mr. McC toy. Between us and the English and the French, we could give you 
some of the names of the old figures that are notoriously in this business. 

Senator WituiaMs. Has there been anything done during recent months or 
years to intercept that or to prosecute them in an attempt to break it up? 

Mr. McCoy. There is always the regular custom check, just as there is in this 
country, of people who are suspected of being smugglers. I cannot give you the 
list of all the prosecutions that have taken place in Holland, or Belgium. There 
are a good many up there as well as along the German border. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Have there been prosecutions along the German border of 
this group? 

r. McCuoy. Such prosecutions as there have been I believe have been largely 
in connection with imports rather than exports. 

Senator O’Conor. As a matter 6f fact, Mr. McCloy, our information is to 
the effect that the extent of prosecution for illegal exports has been negligible, 
has been virtually nil. 

Mr. McCuoy. It has not been very good. We have stepped in only I think 
in one case that I know about to prosecute ourselves. We have received some 
promises of greater activity in terms of prosecution, and we have other devices 
that I suppose in the last analysis will prove more effective than the prosecutions, 
although one must have prosecutions in order to have a tight system. 

And that would be the cutting off of ECA aid, the threat of the blacklist which 
we now have in effect, together with these other steps which I believe have been 
really very effective in letting those who do make these articles know the im- 
portance of following the borders more closely, being more suspicious of them 
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than they have been in the past, and putting into effect their own checklists 
and their own obstacles to smuggling on the part of some of the more irresponsible 
agents. 

I would say that the field in enforcement needs a great deal of tightening up. 
I think that we are only getting to the point where that is being well organized. 
It will need more supervision on our part. 

We are having people come over from the Commerce Department to take a 
\ook at it to see what really should be done. It takes many forms besides prosecu- 
tion. There are forgeries, the type of paper that one uses, which could be greatly 
improved. Counterforgery measures are rather crude, I think. 

Senator O’Conor. Is there any explanation as to why that has not been done 

before? Here we are a year after Korea. 
F Mr. McCuoy. I think the explanation is that you have not had the heart of 
the people in it, particularly insofar as trade between East Germany and West 
Germany is concerned, down the line. I think the efforts of the top people in 
Germany are only now getting down into the field. Though it seems long, it 
takes a long time to perfect a good antismuggling system. It is not done 
overnight. 

It has taken scores of years to build up a good one along the Canadian border, 
Bearing in mind that this just started from scratch, and that we have only been 
less than 2 years with the Government there anyway, I am sure there has been 
some laxity. I am sure that if we had it to look at again I would not have 
reduced the personnel to the extent to which we did. 

We might have had closer supervision. I will acknowledge readily that we 
could have been a little more active about it than we were, but I will say that the 
activity that we have exerted over the entire field has achieved larger results, and 
I intend to do everything I can to tighten up the screws down the line as quickly 
as we can and as effectively as we can. 

Senator O’Conor. There is one other subject that I would like to ask about, and 
Mr. Kelly has some questions to follow, and that is in regard to the possibility 
that the Communists are actually operating and have under control the operation 
of plants in Germany, West Germany. 

Have you any information on that? And those particular plants are under 
pressure for delivery of strategic materials to the east. 

Mr. McCoy. There may be some, and I have indications that there are some, 
But they are not large. Generally speaking, people who make the things that the 
Communists want are not Communists. Just as there are some newspapers in 
Germany that are run by Communists, the great bulk are run by non-Communists, 

Although there are Communist agents around in all organizations, there are 
very few, I would say, who really own plants that would be of importance or great 
significance in this situation. 

There are one or two situations that we are looking at that we have a little 
information on that I cannot give you the last word on. 

Senator O’Connor. Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Keuiiy. Mr. McCloy, on that same subject, are there not a number of 
larger industrial plants in Western Germany that prior to the war had branches or 
branch factories in the east, which factories are now in Communist hands? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Mr. Ke tty. Is it possible that those factories are under pressure from the 
Communists with the idea perhaps in mind that if they play ball with the Com- 
munists they will get those factories in the east back eventually? 

Mr. McCuoy. I wouldn’t be surprised that there was that thinking going on. 
There is all sorts of thinking going on in Germany. I think that perhaps one 
of the most interesting things that we had when the Korean situation developed, 
and when it got awfully bad, there were some people that were no more Communists 
than you or I suddenly began to advertise in Communist papers. Bearing in 
mind that there are sitting there right on the borber 20 or 30 divisions that could 
be in Germany in less than a night, there are people who want to play on both sides. 

You don’t understand that until you are there and have been subjected to the 
pressures that they have been subjected to and have been through some of the 
strains that they have been through in the past. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if that was a consideration. But generally speaking, 
not only generally speaking, the great bulk of people in Western Germany are 
anti-Communists, and anything that they recognize as Communist they are 
against. It is only a relatively weak spirit or a rather highly calculating spirit 
that would be motivated by that. I won’t deny that there are some of them. 

Mr. Ketry. You spoke a little while ago of cooperation on the part of the Ruhr 
industrialists. There has been some information before the committee that 
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representatives of a number of the Ruhr industrialists participated in those com- 
mercial negotiations with the Chinese Purchasing Mission in East Berlin, which was 
announced in the papers some several weeks ago. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. McCoy. I have heard a report that that mission was in there. Of course, 
I knew that the mission was in East Berlin. And I have heard that some people 
from the Ruhr were up there talking to them. I suppose that I have no reason to 
doubt that that was so. They are interested in trade. They have had long trade 
with the East. They have had long contacts in the Far Kast, and in the Near 

‘ast, and wherever there is business there is probably apt to be a man who has been 
in that business during his life and he is apt to know what is going on. 

I do not mean to minimize it, but 1 do mean to say that we have had cooperation 
in a degree from the industrialists of Germany, many of whom have come to me and 
volunteered to me either information or willingness to try to help cooperate in cut- 
ting this down by calling groups together to point to the danger. 

Mr. Keuiy. There was a question asked of Ludwig Erhard in the Bundestag 
just recently about the volume of deposits of money abroad, and, as I understand, 
the figure of 800 million marks, or about $200 million, came into the discussion 
covering the period of 1951 to date. 

Is there anything that you can tell us about goods that are sold with the pay- 
ment being taken in deposits abroad? Flight of capital, in other words, from 
Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Frank MIuuer. No, sir. 

Mr. McCtoy. I cannot give you any confirmation or estimate on that. I 
would have to talk to my economic or commercial people to see if they have 
figures that dre reliable. We do know that there is some flight of capital from 
Germany, as there is from Europe generally. I cannot give you any judgment 
as to whether that figure is accurate or not. I doubt that it is that big. I do not 
know. Maybe I can get some information for you on that subject. 

Mr. Keuty. I would like to have that for the committee records. 

For the period that you have been High Commissioner in Germany there 
have been High Commission laws and German laws restricting and controlling 
export of critical materials from Western Germany to the East; have there not? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. Laws 53, 22, and 24. 

Mr. Ke.trty, And the German laws? 

Mr. McCuoy. And the German laws, yes, and a new ordnance. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is practically at the point of enactment now. 

Mr. McCrory. That is a very comprehensive one. Mr. Miller thought that 
I had given the impression that we had not, been active in the two fields of enforce- 
ment in licensing. I do not think that I gave that impression. The record will 
show that we have been very active with the Federal Government and the lender 
governments in both those fields for 6 to 8 months, and have achieved a real 
measure of success. 

All that I meant to sav was that I believe that particularly in the enforcement 
field, now that we have the licensing straightened out, in the enforcement field 
there are many things that can be done to tighten it up, particularly in measures 
along the border and in such things as I indicated: Antiforgery measures and the 
like. 

Mr. Ketiy. On that subject, Mr. McCloy, the information that we have is that 
prosecutions for violations of the import laws and regulations have reached the 
order of perhaps 30 to 40 thousand prosecutions a year, whereas prosecutions for 
violations of export, regulations relating to critical materials have been in the 
order of a handful. 

Mr. McCuoy. I do not know the figure about the 30,000, but I do know that 
they have been much more industrious in regard to imports than they have been 
with regard to exports, because the Economics Minister is very anxious—and 
the Finance Minister—to improve the revenues. They feel there has been a 
tremendous amount of black marketing, as there has been, and that has cut 
right into this budget, and he is more sensitive to that. 

We have not failed to point that out to him. I believe that all I can say on 
that is that I believe prosecutions are going to be much better in the export field 
than they have been in the import field. 

Senator O’Conor. Without expecting you to have at your fingertips the figures 
as given by Mr. Kelly, have you any reason to doubt them or challenge them? 

Mr. McCuoy. No, sir. Mr. Miller points out that it is perhaps well that they 
are as active as they are on the imports because that is the way they get their 
money to buy exports. 
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Senator O’Conor. It would be very helpful to the anti-Communist cause if 
they were equally active on the exports. 

Mr. McCoy. No question about that. We know that they have been press- 
ing their imports into the East, selling at cheap prices, in order to build up their 
funds for propaganda purposes, as well as for the purpose of having a fund to 
buy goods from the West. So this is all to our advantage that they doit. But 
it would be to our greater advantage if they would be as assiduous in the exports. 

Mr. Kextity. What actions have been taken by your office, say prior to the 
first of April this year, to require the Germans to be more diligent in prosecution 
of violations of export regulations and laws? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think that the form it has taken is probably more of persua- 
sion, constant interviews with the Chancellor, with Erhard and Schaeffer, to en- 
deavor to induce him to speed up some of the prosecutions on evidence of viola- 
tions which we have given him. 

That has extended, to my knowledge, my activity in it, over the last year. 
The conversations I think started about the Korean time. My answer covers it. 
We have been doing it long before April. We have hesitated ourselves to step in 
to prosecute because we really want the Germans in the habit of prosecuting. 
Where we have turned up evidence that we think is suspicious in terms of a shipment 
which is significant, we have gone right to the company and said, ‘“‘How about 
this?”’ Usually they get the answer. They do not know anything about it, even 
though some paper will turn up with the name of a Ruhr manufacturer on it. 
He will have a clean bill of health, but I think as a result of that and the feeling 
they have that we are following it, and the fact that we can cut off ECA aid any- 
time we want to or put them on the black list, has brought about a form of enforce- 
ment which has been effective, not completely so, but generally so. 

Senator O’Conor. Just in that connection, Mr. McCloy, again emphasizing 
the apparent delay which has occurred in taking effective measures, I have before 
me a copy of the report which we have referred to as the Golding report. I suppose 
you are familiar with that. 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Incidentally, this report is published in the Congressional 
Record of June 14, 1950, which just happens to be a year ago today. It refers to 
inquiry and investigation made over the period between April 19, 1949, and June 
15, 1949, which is just 2 years ago. At one point it refers to the climax of the 
investigation on June 14, 1949, which again is just 2 vears ago today, in Paris. 

In this report a number of criticisms are included: One, it reads, ‘“‘Performance 
by all departments and agencies has been insufficient and procedures inefficient.” 

It goes over to another section which reads, ‘‘The principal! difficulty in control- 
ling transit trade is that practically all countries, including our own, attempt to 
shift onto someone else the responsibilitv of dealing with it. The theory in opera- 
tion at present is that the burden should be placed upon the country of destination 
to prevent transshipments.” 

Then as to the lack of knowledge of what is transpiring, it states:‘‘ During the 
course of the investigation in practically every country instances were discovered 
of lack of knowledge on the part of the department and division heads of what was 
actually going on. Illustrative of this is a conversation in Paris on June 14”’— 
2 vears ago today—‘‘with the acting head of the East-West Division, ECA, Wash- 
ington, who stated in effect that up to date (1949) ECA in Washington had been 
under the impression that everything in Europe had been under control at least on 
the basis of the British list, which is our 1—A list, minus thirty-odd items, but that 
the investigation of agencies bv the joint committee had uncovered many things 
which had not been known in Washington.” 

And so it goes on to point out the difficulties as to end-use checking, and the 
extent of lists of restricted articles. 

My question is whether there has been very much done since the Golding report 
to carry out the recommendations contained in it as to improvement of those 
things which were found to be very faulty as of that time, 2 years ago. 

Mr. McC oy. I think a good bit has been done since the Golding report. 
There are some features of the Golding report that we did not follow, but the 
ones that you are talking about, particularly this transit affair, is not really in 
our control, as you understand. 

Senator O’Conor. I knew that. I didn’t mean to indicate any responsibility 
on vou. 

Mr. McCuoy. Insofar as end-use checks are concerned, I do not believe that 
we are subject to any sound criticism on that. I think that has been very good 
in Germany. We have had the cooperation of the Germans, a number of tests 
in spots that I have made that are rather comforting to me. 
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I think that the Germans have also checked up on the shipments abroad to a 
much higher degree than any other country that I know of, and the reason that 
I say that is because the French have protested to us, saying, ‘‘What are you 
bothering us with this for? Nobody else does it. Why do you bother us from 
Germany?” That is an indication of some activity. 

On the licensing they recommended, we were perhaps slow to bring that about, 
but we were not particularly eager then to centralize it. There were a good 
many arguments as to why you shouldn’t centralize it. 

Since the Korea business the arguments are preponderant the other way. We 
have now conformed to his suggestions in connection with the centralization of 
licensing. 

Senator O’Conor. When would you say that was put into effect? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is relatively recently that we got the Germans to finally 
agree to that. 

Senator O’Conor. Within the last few weeks? 

Mr. McCuoy. About that, 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. That is in the process of implementation now. But this 
is the thing that we have been working on for more than a half-year, the develop- 
ment of this. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. McCloy, what I do not understand and what I think is 
the subject of legitimate criticism—and I want to state it frankly—is that Korea 
occurred a year ago this month. We now hear that it has only been within the 
past few weeks that the system which has been found to be necessary has actually 
been improved to that extent, and Mr. Miller just indicates that it is even yet 
under discussion, not actually having been accomplished. 

That is what I think is really a subject of legitimate criticism, and I would like 
to be corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. McCoy. Bear in mind that it is hard to get these people to move. They 
resist very strongly the suggestion that they ought to centralize their licensing, 
because that means suppression of trade, and trade is the thing by which they 
live. They have this great dollar gap. We have been kicking them to do it. 
We have only recently gotten them—sometime back we got them to agree. Mr. 
Miller said we are now implementing it. We now have the mechanics set up 
because it means a complete revolution of this system. It isn’t done overnight 
and it means changing personnel and other things, and perhaps a year is too long. 
I have heard it said that itis. But Ido not think that it can be said that we have 
not done anything. 

In the meantime we have done these other things which have shown results 
and real results. We have not done the whole bag of tricks probably as rapidly 
as we should. I did not get into this business of licensing myself until somewhat 
recently. But I have been in the other processes that we have been involved with. 
Probably because nobody called it to my attention, or maybe somebody was lax 
in not doing it, but I know that we have been active on the thing. 

We could have been more active I believe if we had had more people. I do 
challenge some of the statements Golding made as to the lack of cooperation 
between one division and another. He complains a little about the division in 
my headquarters, of the various divisions that deal with this subject. If it is 
important—TI do not think ‘it is important—I would like to be heard as to why 
I divide them. 

I think no more about why I divide them than perhaps he does. I am ready 
to respond to that. I believe there is a coordination in connection with that. 
| wish I had more expert people over there in this field. I do not have the means 
of picking up the people when I want to get them. It takes me 3 to 6 months to 
get somebody cleared through FBI when I want to get the right fellow. 

Those are only some explanations of the mud through which you have to walk 
in order to get things done rapidly in Germany. 

But I will acknowledge, as I say, the corn that we probably ought to have 
been a little more effective and expeditious in this thing. But it has taken a 
ereat deal of nervous energy to bring them to the point that we have now brought 
them, and the summary of things we have now done I think are rather impressive, 
if you look at the whole picture and do not look at the one. It is a situation 
that is extremely difficult tradewise, bearing in mind that we have five-sixths of 
the whole east-west border to deal with. I have many many problems to deal 
with besides east-west trade. 

Senator O’Conor. Is it a fact, Mr. MeCloy, that they have been dealing with 
Communist China until the last month? 

Mr. McCoy. They did deal with Communist China, and their figures shot 
up alarmingly, but they have gone down with a sharp decline. 
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Senator O’Conor. When was that perceptible, the decline? 

Mr. McCoy. I think we got the figures the last month. 

Mr. Frank Mruuer. The decline has been all during this last year. 

Mr. McCuoy. It is nil now. 

Senator O’Conor. There have been, however, substantial shipments in the 
last year? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator O’Conor. Of strategic materials? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frank MILuER. Of all materials. 

Mr. McCoy. Our figure covers all the trade. That went up high. Then it 
dropped very suddenly when we got hold of it. We did not get those figures until 
sometime after the event. The minute we got them we acted. 

Senator O’Conor. Of course observations on the spot in continuous super- 
vision or surveillance would have revealed that they were shipping. For instance, 
our own investigator actually saw a ship being loaded within the past few weeks. 

Mr. McCoy. In Hamburg? 

Senator O’Conor. A ship that had been loaded rather. 

Mr. Frank Mii.er. The testimony of Hansen indicates, as I understand, that 
he did not see anything destined for China while he was in Hamburg. 

Senator O’Conor. I think you are correct, Mr. Miller. I will modify that. 
I think he had reports as to the fact that the shipment had been made. He did 
not actually see it. But he was informed by reliable authorities that there had 
been shipments made in the recent past. 

Mr. Frank MILLER. Yes, we do know that. 

Mr. McC oy. Mr. Miller points out that there is already and has been in effect 
licensing in regard to interzonal trade, whereas, the implementation is not com- 
plete on the other but will be. 

Mr. Kexiy. Mr. McCloy, in your testimony of several minutes ago, you said 
that the difficulties in the licensing system had not been brought to your attention, 
and that perhaps somebody was at fault there. We have heard criticisms that 
there has not been an adequate vertical flow of information in the High Commis- 
sioner’s office with regard to the east-west trade problem, and with particular 
regard to the critical materials that are flowing east. 

Would you care to give us something on that? 

Mr. McC.ioy. Mr. Cattier has come to me many times about it, and Mr. 
Miller. I have sensed it myself. The minute that the Korean situation de- 
veloped, I began to interest myself in it. I began making calls on the Chan- 
celor and on the ministers to get them to tighten up their controls. I carried 
on this campaign with the Rubr people. I do not remember at that time people 
talking to me about centralizing, rather than decentralized licensing. Perhaps 
Cattier was talking to them at the same time about it and it was not necessary 
to talk to me about it. 

It didn’t happen to register with me early in this discussion. Certainly, the 
High Commissioner’s office has been alerted to this situation for a substantial 
period of time, although I did not see Mr. Hansen. 

Mr. Kentty. In the Golding report, to go back to that for a moment, some 
of the deficiencies in the licensing system which were pointed out, related to the 
ease with which forgeries could be accomplished, the form of the license which 
apparently is still pretty much subject to the same criticism, was such that they 
could add items or change the license, or use it several times over. 

Mr. Hansen in his investigation just 2 months ago found that the same criti- 
cisms could be leveled against the licensing system as it was when he found it. 
Can you tell us why these points were not cleared up? Why were not the points 
which permitted forgery and the like cleared up? 

Mr. McCrory. I do not know anything about that. I cannot answer the 
thing. I know there was some business about not having a line drawn down 
from the last item to the bottom of the page. I understand they did that, but 
they did not get the safety paper. I just heard about that. Maybe Mr. Miller 
can help you on that. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Miller? First of all, would you be good enough to give 
us your full name? 

Mr. Frane Mivuier. Frank J. Miller. 

Senator O’Conor. And your position? 

Mr. Franv Miuier. Iam Deputy Director in the Office of Economie Affairs. 

I want to say in that connection that we have brought to the attention of the 
Federal Government in the forms of HICOG--that is tripartite communications 
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to the Government—the deficiencies of which Mr. Kelly speaks. This has been 
done not only by formal communications but in the working parties. Our people 
in innumerable working parties are continually bringing these, and have been 
continually bringing these deficiencies to the attention of the Germans. 

I have here among some of the letters a mention of the very point from the 
Germans acknowledging our protestation on this deficiency. 

Mr. McCoy, The point is, Do you have any record that they did anything 
about it? 

Mr. Franve Mivier. They claim that they have taken steps to tighten up the 
loopholes in the use of documents. As to the effective cure of these deficiencies, I 
think that our position now is that we will rely upon the detailed recommendations 
which Mr. George, of the Commerce Department, has very kindly given us. 
These recommendations will be presented to and in fact are being discussed with 
our allies in Germany and with the Germans, 

Mr. McCoy. We have the letters here, I don’t know whether you would be 
interested in that or not. It indicates earlier action, with respect to licensing, 
than what | acknowledged or testified to. 

Mr. Keuty. Would it be possible to have copies of those communications for 
the committee files? 

Mr. McCuoy. Surely. 

(The information requested is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Ke._uty. You spoke, Mr. Miller, of working party groups on east-west 
trade. Has the east-west trade group in HICOG—that is the group that has 
actually been handling the work—been participating in the weekly staff meetings 
of the Office of Economic Affairs and other working groups in relation to east-west 
trade matters? 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. The east-west trade group is a relatively new group, 
Mr. Kelly. The east-west trade activity, the functional activity up until the 
end of last year, was delegated to the trade in Payments Division of the Office of 
Economie Affairs. 

The chief of that division was always present at the meetings of the staff in the 
Office of Economie Affairs. From the beginning of this year until our new east- 
west trade chief came over to Germany, which was early in May, we had an interim 
state of affairs in that group. The man who acted during that period from 
January to May did not always during those 4 months attend meetings. 

I do know that he did attend them. I can think of at least one occasion now 
on which he attended them. I can say that since our new east-west trade chief 
has arrived in Germany he has resumed attendance as chief of that group in the 
meetings of the Economic Affairs staff. 

Mr. Keuiiy. Mr. McCloy, a little earlier you spoke of the difficulty in obtaining 
adequate personnel. Our information has been that there has not been adequate 
personnel working on the east-west trade problem in the flow of critical materials 
to the East. Has that in part been due to funds or inability to obtain the people, 
even having the funds? 

Mr. McCuoy. It is usually the matter of funds. In this particular case I do 
not know whether I can answer it. I would say generally our difficulties have been 
less with funds than with getting the right people. 

Mr. Keuiiy. What relation of personnel volume has there been between the 
east-west trade activities with particular reference to critical materials being 
exported, and informational activities within the High Commissioner’s office? 

Mr. McCoy. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Frank Mituer. I can only speak, myself, with reference to the group 
of people whose responsibilities concern east-west trade. There have been nearly 
200 military police units of personnel who have been assigned to this activity. 

There has been the east-west trade group which has consisted of four people. 
There is a customs officer in the finance division. There is an ECA controller’s 
office which consists of 13 Americans, at least half of whom are concerned with 
investigation. 

There are three persons in Berlin who are concerned with this activity. There 
are at least nine American technicians in the military security board. There is 
one person in the office of intelligence, and then there are part-time activities such 
as My own, across-the-board pretty much, such as unilateral committees, tri- 
partite committees and committees working with the Germans. 

So that summing it up, there are somewhat over 200 people, American, who are 
concerned with east-west trade. There is also in one of these groups a tripartite 
customs inspectorate, which is represented by a member of our office. I don’t 
know how many people are concerned with information, 
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Mr. McCoy. Do you mean intelligence, by “information?” 

Mr. Ketiy. No. I meant dissemination of information. Do you have any 
estimate of the number of people engaged in that directly in your office? 

Mr. McCoy. Dissemination of east-west? 

Mr. Keuty. No, of information generally concerning the United States, con- 
cerning our occupation of Germany, our present Commission, etc. 

Mr. McCoy. We have 500, I guess. That is a broad field. That is a tre- 
mendous field. That is one of the biggest organizations that we have got. That 
covers all sorts of activities, in public affairs in Germany. 

Mr. Keutty. Mr. Miller stated there is one person in the office of intelligence 
working on east-west trade matters. Is it on that one person that you depend 
for he intelligence reports concerning all of this terrific volume of east-west 
trade? 

Mr. Frank Miuuxr. I should probably qualify that statement because as Mr. 
McCloy has indicated, the division of responsibilities is not always neat. There 
are, in fact, more than one person in intelligence who are concerned with east-west 
trade affairs. I should have been more specific. I know of one person who works 
principally with that. 

I know of others within the office of intelligence who devote some of their 
attention. I am not able to say how it works out percentagewise with reference 
to all of their time and the expenditure of their activities. 

Mr. McC oy. I might interpose if I might: there are, of course, a number of 
intelligence agencies operating in Germany. All of them I think, every one of 
them, collect some information on this subject. They collect information on 
other subjects that have some relative priorities. 

In toto the number of people that are operating in economic intelligence must be 
substantial. 

Mr. Ketty. You spoke of priorities, Mr. McCloy. What priority is given to 
the collection of information relating to east-west trade, illegal east-west trade? 

Mr. McCuoy. I would rather not talk about intelligence priorities. 

Mr. Key. There have been discussions, frequent discussions, of the sale of 
surplus material to STEG, the German surplus disposal organization, and in a 
statement last October from the State Department relating specifically to certain 
trucks that were sought to be exported to Hungary it was stated that the export 
licensing for the trucks stopped at the border were issued by the German central 
licensing agency without referring to the military security board for approval in 
accordance with the requirements of the Allied High Commission law. 

What is the volume of requests for approval or referrals for approval with rela- 
tion to the total volume of material which should be referred to that military 
security board for approval? 

Mr. McCtoy. I don’t know. 

Mr. FranK MiLuER _ I don’t know how you could decide at the beginning what 
should be the total volume. I do not know about the total number of requests 
which they have received. 

Mr. McCuoy. I will have to get you that information as best I can. 

Mr. Kextty. Mr. Miller spoke of a 200 military police customs unit personnel 
on the border. Is that the present number? 

Mr. Frank MiuuerR. There are presently somewhat more than 200. There 
were, prior to the stationing of the troops on the interzonal border, something 
over 100. I think it was 110, including officers and men. 

Now with the stationing of ‘the troops on the interzonal border and in Berlin, 
there is something over 200. I think it is 208. I do not want to say for sure. 
For one reason, that number will probably change. There may be additional 
increments to it. 

Mr. Ketiy. Those troops were not placed on the interzonal border though 
until after the Ist of May of this year, were they? 

Mr. FRANK Miupr. That is correct. May I add to it that that was a matter 
with which we dealt tripartitely in Germany. We had in fact been negotiating 
in the stationing of these troops on the border for some time prior to that date. 
The reason that we had to coordinate with our British and French allies is that 
the stationing of Allied personnel along the borders is not a unilateral measure 
but it comes under the functions of the tripartite groups and it was actually 
a difference in the responsibilities which were carried out by the United States 
troops and by personnel in the British and French zones. 

In other words, our troops had greater privileges or prerogatives than were 
enjoyed by the personnel in the other zones. It was necessary for us as a tri- 
partite matter to aline our position so that we would not be offending our own 
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agreements with the British and French. To repeat, although the troops were 
stationed there a‘ter the Ist of May, the stationing of the troops had been under 
negotiation for a considerable time. 

might say one further thing. One of the problems in that connection was 
whether we should use troops, our most tangible demonstration of force in Ger- 
many at that date, when we were in the midst of a very broad program for deter- 
mining all other problems with Germany which fell short of a peace threat. 
There was an anachronism. It was necessary first to resolve that before taking 
action, 

Senator O’Conor. As a phase of that subject matter, in the press of last night, 
June 13, there was a dispatch to the effect, this one paragraph, ‘‘Many supp.ies 
vital to East Germany’s economy, machine parts, steel products, copper, tungsten, 
and brass, come from West Germany.” 

Would you think that is correct? 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. I would be reluctant to make any statement on that, sir, 
because it may very well be that as to a machine, it might be a milking machine, 
for all I know. It might have a copper ring somewhere in it. That would meet 
the definition there that a supply containing copper comes from the west zone. 

There ore I think you can understand my reluctance in expressing a definite 
opinion without knowing something more of the exact framework within which 
the statement is made. 

Senator O’Conor. I did not want to go into that particular matter just now 
and divert your attention. It has to do with the threatened blockade as a result 
of Russia’s demands in the last couple of days in respect to the requirement of 
information. 

But I was particularly directing attention or inviting your comment as to the 
type of articles that were in shipnent back and forth, and they mentioned those 
particular five categories: machine parts, steel products, copper, tungsten, and 
brass. ; 

I wondered if you had anything to say on that, whether you do think those 
articles are being shipped as of this time by any of our allies. 

Mr, Frank Miter. If I may, sir, what I say would have to be qualified by the 
fact that I do not know exactly whether it was pure copper, in blocks, or in what 
form. Wedo know that insofar as it is suggested that these are strategic commod- 
ities which we are not permitting to go eastward, our feeling is that we have that 
situation under control, always allowing that we do not know what goes under the 
table, 

We feel that the statistics indicate clearly that as to those things which are 
critical, the shipments have been reduced, as Mr. McCloy has said, to approxi- 
mately one-fiftieth of what they have previously been. 

Senator O’Conor. That is on the legal trade? 

Mr. Frank MILuerR. Yes, sir. In connection with what is being shipped to 
the east zone, there is currently under negotiation, and has been for months, a new 
interzonal trade agreement between the east zone of Germany and the west zone 
of Germany. 

Our objective in conducting these—we do not conduct negotiations, we look 
over the Germans’ shoulders when they do—we have continually pressed them to 
get away from trading good machines for tooth brushes or feather dusters, et 
cetera, but to trade on the basis of.an eve for an eye. 

If you give them something valuable, get something valuable. We believe 
that as the matter now stands the exchange of commodities is as nearly on that 
basis as we can practically expect it to get. I have here a listing, in case you are 
interested, showing. how the exchanges run. Agricultural products, forestry 
products, mining products, mineral products, et cetera. 

Senator O’Conor. I should like very much to have that and make it a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Fran*® Mitzter. Thatistentative. The agreement has not been concluded. 

Senator O’Conor. These are items about which negotiations are being 
conducted? 

Mr. Fran* Mitver. That is correct. That is what will be covered. That is 
not a guaranty that those commodities will be delivered. But it is a ceiling 
under which goods can be exchanged. Added to that is another qualification 
that each time a merchant comes through with a transaction within the terms of 
this agreement we get another look at it, and we will see whether it has too much 
copper in one machine. In other words, it will be subject to specification. 

Mr. McCroy. May I suggest that that be put in for the committee’s information 
but not for public record. That is in the process of negotiation. 
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Senator O’Conor. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. McC oy. It would be quite awkward if it was. 

Mr. Ketty. In these negotiations with the east, and in imposing restrictions 
on trade with the east, can you give us some discussion of the effect as you see it of 
the New York agreements, sometimes called the Jessup-Malik agreement of 1949, 
lifting the Berlin blockade? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think that I would rather go off the record on this one because 
of the Four-Power Conference. Maybe we had better hold this for executive 
session. 

Senator O’Conor. Very well. 

Mr. Ketty. In the press of iast evening from Bonn, Germany, there is a state- 
ment ‘“‘West Germany may increase its frontier federal police force of 10,000 men, 
officials hinted today.” 

Do you have any information relating to that, whether that frontier police 
force is to be a security force or a customs force? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think that is probably what Dr. Adenauer told me that he was 
going to do in the wav of increasing his customs force. A thousand men he told me. 

Mr. Ketiy. One thousand increase? 

Mr. McCroy. One thousand increase over what he nowhas. He was also going 
to take some of the people off the other borders and put them on the eastern 
border. 

Mr. Ketiy. What has been the German attitude generally toward the problem 
of hard and soft goods, that is hard goods exported and soft goods imported. Has 
there been a public opinion expressed on that subject? 

Mr. McCuoy. [ do not know that there is a public opinion as such on it. What 
you always have to resist is the self-interest of the producer. It is hard to get 
him to see the larger point of view, and vou have to do it by persuasion. c 

If he can make more money out of soft goods, he will get into the soft goods 
business. Unless you press upon him, educate him, or punish him if he steps 
over the line. I don’t know that I can express a public opinion on it. There is 
a lot of criticism in Germany, a great deal of criticism of what they call our 
rigidity in connection with trade. They all feel that we are overdiscriminatory in 
regard to Germany. 

They all feel that they are being imposed upon more than the other countries 
are, and they are all generally tolerant toward a very lively trade with the east. 

Senator O’Conor. What countries? 

Mr. McCtoy. Other western countries. If you go to Hamburg and talk to 
Mavor Brauer about it, he will say “Look at Antwerp.’”’ Antwerp says ‘Look 
at Hamburg.” 

Senator O’Conor. They have information, or they certainly are of the belief 
that extensive shipments have been going back and forth. 

Mr. McCtoy. They feel that. I think that is based on human nature rather 
than fact. They think the other person is getting away with more than they 
are and they are somewhat resentful of our interference in connection with it. 

I say there is a certain irritation down the line because we are very nosey about 
this and much nosier in my opinion in Germany than they are in any other 
country. 

At the same time I say that we have gotten substantial cooperation from them, 
and that they are definitely with the east and they do not want to put guns and 
bullets in the hands of somebody who is going to shoot at them any more than 
we want to. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. McCloy, on the Wehner report, The Problems on Interzonal 
Trade Reports, have you comment on the criticisms of the Adenauer govern- 
ment actions? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. I am familiar with the speech he made on the Bundestag 
on the subject. ; 

Mr. Ketty. I am referring particularly to the Wehner paper, the fifty-odd 
page paper entitled ‘‘Problems in Interzonal Trade” in which Deputy Wehner 
criticized the Adenauer government for not being a little more hard-headed in 
its attitude toward interzonal trade. Have you any comments on that? 

Mr. McCoy. The only comment that I have is—this is a very delicate ground 
for me to be on’ because this is the political situation that exists in Germany, and 
if one supports Adenauer as against the SDP one is in trouble if he is the High 
Commissioner. 

I think that some of the things that Wehner said were well said. 

Mr. Ke.uy. You spoke earlier of watch lists or blacklists. What is the extent 
of their use in the Allied-West German export control structure? 
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Mr. McCoy. I wonder if I could go into that in executive session? That is 
a delicate subject. All I can say in general is that we hope that that device will be 
as effective as any we have toward bringing this to a diminuendo. 

I have a telegram which has just come in which gives us figures of proceedings 
which have been initiated against intercepted consignments, definite legal pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Kelly, I spoke of them as being only a bandful. There are only 
a handful in relation to the import proceedings, but there are 38 identified 
proceedings that we can give you now. 

Senator O’Conor. Those are proceedings in connection with exports? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keutiy. The number we had on imports was in a 30,000 to 40,000 range. 

Mr. Frank Miuer. This is a segment of the border which our people looked 
at recently. This goes back to January 1950. 

Mr. Krtiy. When materials are turned back at the border by our MP customs 
unit, has anything been done to see that they are not reconsigned to other channels 
to the east? 

Mr. Frank Miuier. The goods are returned to the exporters and the Federal 
zovernment has been notified in each instance of which we had any knowledge 
of the action which has been taken, the stoppage and the return, and has been 
requested or instructed to take necessary action. 

Il am not prepared to say that we can assure that those goods were not shipped 
to the east. One reason is that if a man fails to get his goods out directly to the 
east the first time, he may ship them to the west, eventually to the east. We 
don’t know. He can ship them to the west if he chooses to do so. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you indications that that program has been followed? 

Mr. Frank Miuumr. I cannot point to any, but obviously the goods which 
come through third countries, diverted shipments, do indicate that. There was 
a ball-bearing case that Mr. Hansen referred to. By the way, we should say that 
those ball bearings are still in Germany. Perhpas you recall them. 

Senator O’Conor. I do. 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. I do not know where those ball bearings were first. We 
know that they were shipped from Germany to London. They never reached 
London. They were interecepted at Antwerp and went eastward. I am not 
prepared to say that they ever attempted to ship them eastward. I am not pre- 
pared to say now that Keugel Fischer, the shipper, intended when they left his 
factory, that they should go eastward. 

Senator O’Conor. The fact is that they were destined there. 

Mr. Frank Miter. That is right. 

Mr. McCroy. We stopped them. 

Senator O’Conor. If I may ask you, Mr. Miller, in the testimony of Mr. 
Hansen it was shown that the shipments quite recently from the western countries 
or from the western zone to Russia or the satellite countries consisted of aluminum 
sheets, alloy steel rods, refined steel rods, high-quality band steel, high resistance 
wire, aluminum pipes, aluminum alloys in bars, tools and inset steel, and other 
supplies of that general nature. Would that correspend with what you think 
has been the type of articles shipped? 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. There are two things to say. First, there are no ship- 
ments to the U.S.S. R. They could be to the satellites, of course. Secondly, I am 
not familiar with the description of the commodities which were in fact repre- 
sented by the shipments noted by Mr. Hansen. I am not familiar with all of the 
large number of commodities which are on the restricted list, and do not know 
whether the particular ones were in violation of those requirements. 

I cannot testify as to either the accuracy of the fact that they were shipped, or 
if they were, whether they were embargoed or whether they were quantitatively 
limited. It is impossible to say unless the fact that a commodity is limited by 
quantity and that it looks very bad, you might say “Here is a piece of sheet steel 
3 inches thick sent to Hungary.” 

Unless you know how much of that was shipped to Hungary you are at a dis- 
advantage in saying whether it should have gone through. You understand 
what I mean? 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. Reasonable quantities of many of these commodities are 
permitted for shipment. So without the details, sir, I cannot answer that. 

Senator O’Conor. I am leading up to this question as to the amount of inspec- 
tion or of observation. Have any of the 200 people that you enumerated been 
engaged in checking up to find out if transports have been going over with or 
without inspection at the border? 
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Mr. Frank Miuier. The MP units, of course, would be. They are the people 
who are there all the time. We in our offices are in touch with the Germans. 
We are occasionally in touch with people at the borders. 

For instance, we have a customs intelligence man who, in the ease of the steel 
pipe of about last. September or October, went down to the border himself to 
inspect the goods. Occasionally our people do that. 

Mr. McCuoy. The MP’s are doing it all the time. 

Mr. Franr Miuter. It is their function to see that a shipment that does not 
look like it is entirely a shipment of potatoes ought to be looked at. 

Mr. Ketuy. How well trained are they for the job from the standpoint of being 
able to identify items on the list? 

Mr. Frane Mier. The answer is that they are soldiers. They are not 
technically trained soldiers in the customs field. The first people to admit that 
is the colonel under whom they work. That is one of the points that Mr. MeCloy 
raised earlier, that it is an extremely difficult thing to have a good and effective 
and trained customs man. It is a time-consuming and varied calling. 

Mr. McCrory. These people have experience in this field although they are 
not experts. They have a certain know-how by their experience on the Austrian 
border. It is not new to them, but it is a pretty rough order of customs experience 
or intelligence that they have. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Miller, just to complete that one series of questions, 
Mr. Hansen stated that his check-up was conducted in the early morning hours 
at various times and unexpectedly, and that he gbserved loads going over of 
approximately 30 tons each at a rate of about every 3 to 5 minutes, with little 
or no inspection at the border. Do vou think that comment was fairly accurate? 

Mr. Frank MiILuierR. With qualifications, I think I can understand it. I do 
not suppose that all of these trucks were of 30 tons. I suppose there were numbers 
of them which were less. 

Senator O’Conor. I think he said up to 30 tons. 

Mr. Frank Mituer. I do not suppose that is particularly important. I ama 
little puzzled by the fact that these trucks go through at that point at the rate 
of every 3 to 5 minutes, and yet to have the observation by one of the men who 
was with him—and I think orally by Mr. Hanson himself—the trucks were lined 
up for a mile or two behind the check point. 

Mr. Ke.iy. That was coming the other way. 

Mr. FRANK MiLueR. My information was to the contrary. I do not mean to 
say that they were not lined up on the other side. Neither is that controlling. 
I do think that it is significant that this was in my opinion the busiest check 
point in Germany. 

Mr. McCuoy. It was at Helmstedt. 

Mr. Frank Miter. It was the entrance to Berlin. It is the only point for a 
long stretch bv which goods can go into that city. We are trying to supply a 
couple of million people there. So vou can picture how these trucks come in, 
bringing in food and all the things that vou need to run that citv at a tremendous 
rate, and constantly. I can understand it if each of these trucks is not searched 
because you realize that the Soviets have limited us to that one point. There is 
just an avalanche of traffic there. I do not know what you could do because we 
do not control that point. It is not in the American zone. The British have 
authority there. In effect it is in the Soviet zone. If these trucks come through 
and they are not each one of them checked, I can understand it. And I can 
understand it partdy because of the fact that by far a very large proportion of 
these goods that go in are consumer goods which the people in Berlin need. 

Mr. McCuoy. That would be food trucks. 

Mr. Fran‘ Mier. I have certainly gone through many a customs point. 
A man looks at me and my bag and he decides that I either look suspicious or I 
should be checked or should not. And without being sure that he is right, he 
says ‘Go ahead.”’ That is what has happened there. 

Mr. Ketty. Mr. Hansen reported back to us that the lack of inspection at that 
point was typical of the lack of inspection at least crowded points. In one case he 
gives us the instance of a man in charge of a check point who assured him most 
solemnly that he had a list of goods which were not permitted to be passed there, 
and after producing the list, it turned out to be the list of items which could go 
east under the Frankfurt Trade Agreement. 

Mr. Frank Mi.ier. He told me of that while he was in Frankfurt. I do not 
uestion that that happened. Why the man told him that I am not able to say. 
erhaps the man thought he did not understand German and could be told any- 

thing. We have had other instances of similar types of behavior. Our interest is 
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not in explaining away or talking down these things, but rather in finding out 
who these officials are. With that information, we can then confront the German 
Government and say “How come you have a man working at this point and he 
does not have documents to work with, and he told this kind of story?” 

I will say that it is a situation that we want to prevent. I do feel that subse- 
quent checks along the border, of which I have one here, indicate that there is an 
aliveness to the need that the officials do have the documents that they need to - 
work with, and have demonstrated an interest. So finally I will not try to explain 
that situation away, but I do feel that our checks have indicated a reasonableness 
on the part of the officials. 

Mr. Kextiy. One question that I would like to ask at this point. On the matter 
of transit shipments it is my understanding that the West German Government 
does not have authority to question shipments or to control shipments by any of 
the allied governments through West Germany to the east. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frank Miuier. | cannot answer that with certainty, sir. I may answer 
it by reference to an example. I know from my own experience that we have had 
goods coming through which have been from nationals of one of the occupying 
countries. At those points our own troops have stopped the goods and have re- 
ported to Frankfurt what they have found. We have, whether the Germans have 
authority to stop them or not, taken up the question of whether the goods should 
go through and dealt with the occupying government as necessary. I would say 
whether an occupying Government or not, the same behavior is observed and 
followed by our MP troops. 

Mr. Ketuy. I would like to get a statement for our records, if I can, as to the 
actual extent of authority of the West German Government to control exports. 
We have had quite a bit of reports of large volumes of material going through in 
transit shipments. Would you care to add anything now on that subject? 

Senator O’Conor. Or could you supply the information? 

Mr. Frank Miter. That I would prefer to do. I would rather give you in- 
formation that I can tell you is full and correct. 

Senator O’Conor. Without holding you to specific quantities or items, just 
what type of shipments and cargoes have gone from Germany to Communist 
China in the last several months, would you say? 

Can you give us a general idea of the type of goods? 

Mr. Frank Miter. I do not know, sir. Maybe I can do so from the record 
of shipments. 

Senator O’Conor. We are anxious to have the general categories. 

Mr. McC roy. Here is a list of textiles, chemicals, iron and steel, nonferrous— 
some of these are very minor figures, and some are more substantial—and here is 
an item of ‘various machinery,” I do not know what that is passenger cars, 
electrical products, pharmaceuticals, fine mechanics, pulp, paper, cardboard, all 
other. That is not a very good list, I am afraid. Maybe we can get you a list 
better than this. That is for 1949 and 1950. Then we have it for the quarters 
of 1951. This is 1950—1951, we do not have that. All of those now are 
eliminated. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you have the information, apart from the listing, 
Mr. Miller, as to what went in in 1951? Just what were included in the shipment? 

Mr. Frank MILER. By the same breakdown, of those categories? 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. We are not attempting to cover it all. 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. I do not think that I have it here, sir. We can procure 
it. The statistics, as you know, are always behind the trade. I do not have 
them by breakdown for the first quarter of 1951. 

Senator O’Conor. From your knowledge of them, those reports, would you 
say they included the items generally that are on that list, iron, steel, textiles, 
chemicals? 

Mr. Frank Miuer. May I say it this way: I think what we are both inter- 
ested in is whether China is getting those things which are on our restricted lists. 
If I may interpret it that way at this moment 

Senator O’Conor. That is not entirely what I have in mind, but go ahead. 

Mr. Frank Miuuer. We do know, we have facts on that, because in recent 
shipments of goods to China the restricted commodities have gone down to two- 
tenths of 1 percent. That is about as low as we can get it without stopping it. 

Mr. McC oy. In other words, this is a legal shipment that we are talking 
about here, a permitted shipment. 

Mr. Frank Mitier. That is as of February 1951. Restricted commodities 
represented two-tenths of 1 percent of shipments of goods to China. 
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Senator O’Conor. Without reference then to the listing of the goods, but as 
to the type of articles, would you say in the first quarter of this year, 1951, that 
there were shipments of this same general type of material? 

Mr. Frank Mriuuer. I should think so; yes. That is my opinion, not verified. 

Senator O’Conor. Iron, steel, chemicals, electrical, and pharmaceuticals? 

Mr. Frank Miuier. That would be my opinion if you would accept it as such, 

Senator O’Conor. Very well. We have in mind, of course, that Commissioner 
McCloy has an engagement. We will now conclude the open hearing and have 
a short executive hearing, if we may, Mr. McCloy. 

(Thereupon, at 11:58 a. m., the committee went into executive session.) 

Senator Corpon. Back again to the percentage of increase in pro- 
duction in Western Germany: The figures standing alone could be 
misleading. I would like to have it tied to the percentage of popula- 
tion increase in the same area. [ understand the increase in population 
does not represent, of itself, an increase in production, and it may 
represent an added liability. But it is because it represents an added 
liability there that I want to get the relationship between the two. 

In 1936, what was the population? 

Mr. McCuoy. The population was roughly 37 million. In 1951, it 
is 47 million. 

Chairman McKetiar. That is largely due to immigration? 

Mr. McCtoy. Entirely due to this refugee and expellee situation. 
And this is another interesting factor. Although our unemployment 
is only 1,350,000 people today in West Germany, which is a sizable 
figure and constitutes a problem for us particularly because it is 
concentrated in certain areas, yet with the increase of 10 million 
people in West Germany, it shows the extent to which we have been 
able to absorb that expellee population. 

Senator Corpon. I have a memory of a figure of 23 million in 1947 
that came into the area. 

Mr. McCuoy. No; it is about 10 million. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


The great difficulty, of course, in connection with the absorption 
is this ‘housing problem. That is, of course, a problem of great 
difficulty, because of the bombing and the increase in the population. 
Many people live under very substandard conditions. Food condi- 
tions, generally, are not too bad, but housing in some areas is really 
wretched. 

Senator Maybank. Are there much in the way of housing materials 
available? 

Mr. McCoy. They have materials to some extent available. 
Probably it is not sufficient to deal with the need, but the difficulty 
is with capital. We have aided them to some degree under our 
economic aid program, and we have helped them build in a number 
of departments. We have helped to relieve the problem, but the 
problem is not more than 15 to 20 percent solved. 

I will go on, if you wish, as the Senator wanted me to read this. 

Senator Corpon. Can we stay for a minute on this production 
thing? You give a figure of 136 percent. Is that measured in dollars? 

Mr. McCrory. However you want to measure it. It would be 
dollars, or deutschemarks. 

Senator Corpon. But it would be altogether different. Is it a 
percentage in the volume that is of no consequence, or a percentage 
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in the volume which is of very great importance? I think there would 
be a very great distinction. 

Mr. McCtoy. That is in hard production. 

Senator Ferauson. That is in volume of goods? 

Mr. McCoy. Volume of goods. That is right. 


VALUE OF DEUTSCHEMARK 


Chairman McKetiar. What is the value of the deutschemark in 
American dollars, approximately? 

Mr. McCuoy. We fixed by fiat the value of the deutschemark at 
about the same time when we set up the government, but in Switzer- 
land, when we first did it, it was selling for around 8 or 9 cents. 
Today it is selling for 17 to 18 cents on the free market in Switzerland. 
There has been that much of an increase in the value. 

Senator Corpvon. That is remarkable. 

Chairman McKetiar. That is a good sign. 

Senator McCarran. A very good sign. And in Germany it passes 
at par. There is very little black market in the currency in Germany, 
because of the solidity of the mark. 

Senator Corvon. How is this percentage of increased production 
divided as between the three occupied areas—British, French, and 
American? 

Mr. McC oy. I think it probably must be about the same. The 
fundamental production figure, the basic element in that production 
figure, would come from the Ruhr, which is in the British zone. But 
that doesn’t mean that the British have done a better job than we 
have in Bavaria, because our money has been distributed throughout 
the three zones. 

Chairman McKe.uar. What is the condition of the people in the 
British and French zones? 

Mr. McCoy. It is generally about the same as it is in the Ameri- 
can zone. We have spread our activities over the whole area. We 
have not tried to improve our zone at the expense of the others, be- 
cause it would be rather foolish to do so. 

Senator Corpon. Have you had any grants and other funds from 
the occupying governments that are in anywise comparable to ours? 

Mr. McCoy. It is not comparable in amount. There was a grant 
from the British. I can get you that figure. 

Senator Corpon. Then we are carrying that load for the other 
occupying powers? 

Mr. McCioy. Yes. 

Chairman McKetuar. The British have a separate government 
there? 

Mr. McCoy. They have a separate commission that operates in 
their zone, but the Federal Government operates over all three zones. 
The German Government operates over all three zones, and the Tri- 
partite Commission, the High Commission, operates throughout the 
three zones. But we have the immediate responsibility for our zone, 
and the French for theirs, and the British for theirs, subject to the 
over-all policies. 

Chairman McKetiar. How long have you been over there? 

Mr. McCoy. I have been over there just a little less than 2 years. 

Chairman McKetiar. You have done a real good job, I want to say. 
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Senator SatronsraLL. You told Senator Cordon that the popula- 
tion in 1936 was 37 million as opposed to 47 million now. I was just 
curious. It is 17 million in East Germany now. What was it in 1936 
in East Age ang 

Mr. McCloy. I do not have that figure. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. I was just curious as to how much of that 
had shifted over. 

Mr. McCuoy. It certainly isn’t all from East Germany, because a 
great many of these people are from the Sudetenland, from Czecho- 
slovakia. From Poland there are expelled Germans, ethnic Germans 
from the east provinces, in the main. I should say that not perhaps 
more than half, if that many, came from the east zone. 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. So that the total population in Germany 
today is 47, 17, and 2, or approximately 66 million. Would you say 
in 1936 the population of Germany was about 66 million? Or has the 
influx come in from other countries? 

Mr. McCtoy. I am not sure of these figures, but I have the impres- 
sion that it was 60 million in the old days in Germany. It is now 
increased by 6 million as a result of the ethnic Germans that were 
pressed into the inner German boundaries by the German-Russian 
expansion and the Polish expansion and the expulsion by the Czechs 
of the Sudeten Germans. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you would say about 3 or 4 million people, 
in round figures, call it 4 million, had come over from East Germany? 

Mr. McC oy. I would say that would be about right. 

Senator ELLeNpER. In general, you would say the assistance given 
by this country is spread not only in the area occupied by us but also 
among the British and the French. Now, how much more do the 
French occupation forces and the English occupation forces get out 
of the German economy than the American occupation forces? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, the total amount of occupation costs that we 
charge the Germans, although it is only a portion of what our total 
expense is—— 

Senator ELteNDER. Token, would you say? 


OCCUPATION CHARGE TO GERMANS 


Mr. McCoy. No; it is substantial. No; we have 6. billion 
deutschemarks that we charge the Germans. Of that 6 billion, the 
French charge less than we do. We are about equal with the British. 

Senator ELLENDER. But when the accounts are balanced, the French 
as well as the English get more out of it than we do. And yet we are 
spreading the money and sending it for our occupied area to the 
French as well as the British area. 

Mr. McCuoy. No; in actual quantity the French get less of occu- 
pation costs from the Germans than we do. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Now, why is that? 

Mr. McCoy. Because they pay their soldiers a whole lot less, and 
they live at a whole lot different standard. 

Senator Corpon. They have much less area of occupation? 

Mr. McCuoy. They have a much smaller area. 

Senator ELLenper. The point of it is this, though, that when you 
balance it out the French get practically all their costs out of it. 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 
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Senator ELttenper. And so do the English. That is what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. McCtoy. The English less than the French. 

Senator ELuenpeER. I know, but they get all their costs out of it. 

Mr. McCuoy. They get more of their costs out of it. 

Senator ELLENpDER. And we get a token of our costs out of it. 

Mr. McCtoy. I would say it is more than a token, but we only 
get a small part of our costs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should we, out of the appropriations that 
this Government makes for our own territory, American territory, 
spread it over to the French and the British? Why do we not let 
them take care of that? 


MARSHALL-PLAN AID 


Mr. McCuoy. When I am talking about the spreading out, I am 
talking about the American-aid program, the Marshall-plan aid. 
That is spread over all of West Germany, and every part of West 
Germany is as important to us as our zone. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Is anything being done other than the little 
incident you mentioned a while ago, by the French or the British? 

Mr. McCroy. The British, I think may have contributed to that 
aid some $63 million and, in the early days, the cost of food. They 
have some other incidental things, but it is all infinitesimal as com- 
pared to the American contribution. 

Senator ELtenper. To what extent do the British and the French 
interests benefit from the economy in the British zone and the French 
zone? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think they benefit to the same degree that the 
Western World as a whole benefits from it. We have a stable com- 
munity there. We have a democratic government. We have people 
that are living under an endurable standard of living, which tends to 
increase the strength of the west. To that extent, we all benefit 
by it. There is no pecuniary benefit. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is any effort made by either the British or the 
French or both to channel the trade that develops in Western Ger- 
many, in order to get the benefits of that economy? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think they are very anxious to carry on trade 
with Germany, but it is a give and take proposition today. The 
British are very anxious to get German products, and the products 
are moving from Germany to Great Britain now. 


PRODUCTS SHIPPED FROM UNITED STATES TO WEST GERMANY 


Chairman McKetuar. What are the principal products moving 
from America to Germany? I am talking about the United States. 

Mr. McCuoy. Today the products that are moving from the 
United States to West Germany are mainly raw materials, food, 
tobacco—— 

Chairman McKe.uar. Cotton, to any extent? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, cotton, some machines, all of the normal 
Marshall plan products that are designed to help rehabilitate the 
country. And, as I say, asa result of that you have gotten a stabilized 
community and a community where there are fewer Communists, 
I suppose, than any place in West Europe, and where the attitude is 
always steadfast toward communism. 
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Senator Corpon. What is the percentage of the vote in Germany 
that is Communist when they have a national election? 

Mr. McCuoy. Something less than 5 percent. I am talking about 
Communists. And it is about the same with the Nazi business. 
There is a strange relation between the two. 

Recently we had a vote in Lower Saxony, where the neo-Nazis came 
back to the extent of 11 percent. That was much higher than ordi- 
narily would be the case throughout Germany. But, Sener ally 
speaking, you could put the Communists down at less than 5 5 percent, 
and the extreme right down at less than 5 percent. 

Senator Corpon. Both really represent an anti-American feeling? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; it is totalitarian and anti-American. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, in 30 minutes Senator May- 
bank and I and other members of the committee will want to go to the 
floor of the Senate to the debate on the production bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the witness be permitted to present without further 
interruption the summary of his testimony, so that those of us who 
have got to leave will have the benefit of his testimony. 

Chairman McKetiar. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask this one question before that takes place? 

Chairman McKeuuar. Yes, indeed, Senator. 


REFUGEES COMING INTO WESTERN GERMANY 


Senator Tayx. Are the refugees on the increase, or are they decreas- 
ing, as they come into Western Germany? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is decreasing a little, but it is a substantial 
number that are coming over. Whereas we used to get 30,000 a 
month, we now perhaps get 18,000 a month. 
fe Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. That is all I had. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


Chairman McKeruiar. You may proceed with the summary of 
your statement. 

Senator Hill asked a while ago for something on page 3. 

Mr. McC oy. Yes, and I want to read that. 

I spoke about the Soviet Army divisions. And I point that out as 
being the basis from which the Russian propaganda and pressure 
really moved. 

For the present, the Kremlin has not chosen to loose those forces 
on Western Europe, but the potentiality is there. There is no doubt 
about the fact that those divisions could move, and everybody knows 
that they could move. What holds them back is something else 
again, but the fact is that they have a very heavy military potential 
right on the border, our eastern border, in Germany. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA INCESSANT 


Now, the Federal Republic, in connection with that, is being sub- 
jected, in my opinion, to the most intense barrage of ‘Soviet propa- 
ganda anywhere in the Western World. The, propaganda is inces- 
sant, it is virulent, it is aggressive, and it is backed by enormous 
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resources and am enormous proportion of the energies of the Soviet 
Union and the East German government. In the recent months it 
has been mainly directed against the United States. Every day 
powerful transmitters in the east zone in Germany and in Russia pour 
out threats against this West German Republic and its leaders. 
Every day newspapers, magazines, books, pamphlets, handbills, post- 
ers, are directed against the F ederal Republic. Every day thousands 
of letters, individual letters—it is quite a campaign that they have 
instituted— —are put into the mail carrying threats or blandishments or 
promises to individuals in Western Germany. The police and other 
troops march in an attempt to frighten and instill fear amongst the 
Western Germans, and then they have a great campaign in connection 
with the so-called peace plebiscites and the unity movements of Ger- 
many. It is all aimed at the effort to destroy the will of the Germans 
to resist the influence and the pressure of the Communists from the 
east. 
REGIMENTING OF YOUTH BY RUSSIA 


One of the most sinister developments in this propaganda is the 
extent to which the East Germans have been able to regiment the 
youth of East Germany. They have adopted the same methods which 
Hitler adopted with the Hitler Youth, very ingenious, very direct, 
and very blunt, but very effective methods. No kid can play football 
unless he joins the FDJ, which is the Communist youth organization. 
He doesn’t have any fun. He doesn’t have any recreational facilities, 
unless he goes through that avenue. He doesn’t get Saturdays off 
from school unless he is a member. 

The teachers are preferred or promoted or paid more depending 
upon whether a certain percentage of their class become members of 
the Communist youth group. They march them around in big 
demonstrations. They take them out and give them outings, and 
they carry banners about, and it makes the youth feel important. 
They have deliberately set out to put youngsters in charge, in nominal 
charge, in very responsible positions. The mayor of Leipzig is a 22- 
year-old boy. He is a puppet, to be sure, but he holds the title of 
“Mayor,” and they make a great deal of propaganda about that. 

The result is that they are getting amongst the F DJ, the Communist 
youth organization, a certain fanaticism and a certain activity which 
probably makes them the most vigorous and fanatical group of Com- 
munists that we have to cope with. T hey are moving into the west 
zones, doing their utmost to infiltrate there. And I think you have 

seen in the newspaper this morning that the Federal Republic banned 
that organization in the west zones. THey are preparing for August 
of this year a mammoth demonstration in Berlin called. a youth 
demonstration, which will emphasize peace, as they call it, and unity, 

and they say they will have, and they probably will have 1,750,000 
youngsters go to Berlin and demonstrate. Now, we had a great 
crisis last year in Berlin around Whitsuntide, w hen they staged the - 
exhibition last year. It is because of that and the necessity that we 
combat that sort of thing that I have asked for as much as I have in 
connection with the so-called public affairs program. 


en McKe.iar. How much have you asked for that item 
alone? 
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Mr. McCuoy. For that item alone, which consists mainly of the 
counter to this propaganda from the East, as well as the maintenance 
and the establishment of democratic institutions in Germany itself, 
I have asked for fourteen million-odd dollars to carry out our program 
and we have all of the figures and all of the breakdown in connection 
with that. It is in that field that I feel our chief emphasis must be 
apEren in the coming few years. I believe that again our emphasis 
there must be on the youth rather than on the older generations. 
There are some very interesting things that we are doing over there. 
They do not take the form of a wide national youth movement or a 
regimentation of the youth to the degree or in the character of the 
Communist youth. We feel if we did that we would be negating our 
own faith. But we have done a great deal in terms of youth hostels, 
youth homes, vocational schools, student forums, free tuitions, and 
things of that character where we have felt the influx from the East, 
and I think it has been successful. My only doubt about this thing is 
whether we are doing enough. 

The amount that we are asking for is somewhat less than we asked 
for last year. 

As I say, my constant question is whether I should not be asking for 
more. But I do feel that after we have tested out the various things 
that we have done and concentrated on the things where we feel we are 
really getting results, the program that I asked for is adequate. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The exchange program that we have instituted is particularly 
helpful and particularly effective, in my judgment. I suppose some 
of you gentlemen have seen some of the people that have come over 
here. You probably have seen more of the legislators that have come. 
We have some thousand or so youths that come over here during the 
year, and we send them around to schools or colleges or get them 
jobs in some factories. They spend a year over here and then go 
beck. The effect of that has been very pronounced and very good. 

In Germany, I think we perhaps might do more of it, but we have 
come forward with a scale upon which we would ask your support. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What is the amount that you want for that? 

Mr. McCuoy. The exchange program is $6% million. 

Senator McCarran. That will take care of how many? 

Mr. McCoy. 2,500. 

Senator McCarran. Do they get transportation and expenses as 
well? 

Mr. McCtoy. Transportation and sustenance while they are 
over here. 

Senator ELLENDER. How is the selection conducted? 

Mr. McCoy. We have a competition. We have a board with a 
very high-class group of people, and the fellow that does the best 
comes to America. 

Senator ELLenprEr. And the selection is made from West Germany, 
all zones? 

Mr. McCoy. All zones. 
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Senator Ropertson. We had one of those exchange students at 
Washington and Lee, one at the University of Virginia, and one at 
Bridgewater College. All three of those men led their classes. 

Mr. McCuoy. They are serious. There is no question about it. 

Senator O’Manonery. And, Mr. McCloy, what do you do to combat 
this Russian propaganda besides talk on the radio? 

Mr. McCoy. We have the radio program, which is rather a large 
program. We also publish newspapers over there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us get to this radio program, in the first 
place. Is that exhortation? Or is it a report of fact? 


RADIO FREE BERLIN (RIAS) 


Mr. McCoy. Well, let me try to describe to you what the station 
at RIAS is like in Berlin, for example. We support that station. We 
subsidize that station. There are not more than 4 Americans in it 
and some 600 Germans. That station will carry about an hour 
during the day of Voice of America, which is the Voice of America 
program that comes from Washington and New York, and it is purely 
a report from here. But the rest of the day it has entertainment on 
it, it has the last developments in Berlin, the last developments in 
West Germany. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do you carry any advertisements in it? 

Mr. McCoy. No, we don’t carry any advertisements in it. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I see a difference between entertainment, or 
between broadcasting from the United States as to conditions here, 
and the actual constructive steps that may be taken to afford the 
people of West Germany an opportunity to support themselves. 
That is the basic thing that strikes me. Now, what do you do about 
that? What do you do on your radio programs to show the people of 
East Germany, for example, that the people of West Germany are 
able to support themselves? 

Mr. McCoy. Oh, we certainly give them all the faets on that. 
We point out what can be obtained and what the life is like in West 
Germany and in west Berlin. We encourage them to come over from 
the eastern sectors. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Are there jobs available now? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, they can get some jobs. Well, the job situation 
in Berlin is tight, very tight, and we don’t urge them to come over to 
be employed over there, because we have a hard enough time taking 
care of the west Berliners. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then you have a_ basic unemployment 
problem? 

Mr. McCuoy. Oh, yes; we have. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that true throughout West Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. What are you doing to attack 
that? That is the very heart of your problem, is it not? 

Mr. McCuoy. It is one of the chief problems. I think before 
you came in, Senator, we dealt with this a little. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was at the Rules Committee most of the 
morning. 

Mr. McCoy. I am not chiding you for not hearing me. 


_ Senator O’Manoney. Since you made the record, I want to explain 
it, you see. 
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Mr. McCuoy. We have 1,350,000 unemployed in West Germany, 
in spite of the fact that we have had an increase in population since 
1945 of 10 million people in West Germany. And that shows how we 
have attacked that problem. I wish we did not have any unem- 
ployed. Weare still doing everything we can to remove that problem, 
and the figure is constantly going down. But we have not eliminated 
it, and you cannot entirely eliminate it, with, until recently, 30,000 
people coming across the border every month. 

Senator McCarran. Are the East German people permitted to 
have radio sets with which they can receive these programs? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. They have tried to blanket out our programs, 
but they have been unsuccessful. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. An untactful question, but right along the 
line of what Senator O’Mahoney has been asking: What is your 
opinion of the Voice of America hour? Is it helpful? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, I think the Voice of America hour is helpful. 
It is not of indigenous nature, like the other, but it is a good thing, 
I think, for the “East Germans to get word as to what happened in 
the Senate in Washington today or what happened in New York. 
That is part of the whole, and it is very good. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. And they listen? 

Mr. McCoy. They listen to that. They get a little more humor 
and amusement, I think, out of RIAS, but sandwiching that in with 
RIAS makes a pretty good dish. 

Senator Hizu. Your RIAS has the local color that a broade ast from 
the United States going to the whole world could not have; is that 
not true? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. That is precisely it. 

Now, there is one phase of this entire situation that I want to 
bring out, which I spoke about in the earlier part of my statement. 
That is the deutschemark cost of this thing, so that you will get 
some idea of how large an operation we are running. 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE AND CONTROL 


Senator McCarran. First of all, how do you acquire the deutsche- 
mark? 

Mr. McCoy. We get the deutschemarks through our occupation 
costs, in part from the German economy, and the balance of it we get 
through the aid program, whether that is Marshall aid or whether 
it is that relief and aid to occupied areas program which was started 
in General Clay’s day. 

Senator Corpon. In that case, the equivalent of the American 
dollars is sold in goods to private enterprise and tlie people of Germany, 
and paid for in deutschemarks? 

Mr. McCtoy. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And those deutschemarks come into your pos- 
session? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right: they come into our possession. They 
are used in part for the so-called investment program, the normal 
Marshall plan investment program to rehabilitate the industry. I 
won’t give you the exact figures, but I will put them in the record. 
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Senator Corpon. You control the disposition of all of the counter- 
part money? 

Mr. McCoy. We give the Germans a great say, and we are dis- 
posed to let the Germans do what they want, but in the last analysis 
we can control it. 

Senator Corpon. Now, your costs also come from taxes placed on 
German assets by the German Government and paid to you as a 
reimbursement from the state, and those are the two sources of your 
deutschemarks? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. 

Chairman McKe.uar. As I understand it, you are working that 
matter out without trouble. 

Mr. McCoy. Oh, we get complaints from the Germans always 
about the size of our occupation costs, but they pay them. That is 
largely political. 

Senator Corpon. You get some complaints from this country, too. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, we get that. I don’t say this is without trouble. 


CONTRIBUTION BY BRITISH AND FRENCH GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Youna. Are the British and French making any cash 
contribution like we are? 

Mr. McCoy. I have the cash contribution of the Britisb. The 
French are not making any cash contribution in the sense that either 
the British or we did, although they are making some payments out 
of their own taxes for this counterpropaganda program. 

Senator Youna. I thought we took over the British and French 
costs some 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. McCuoy. The British are no longer making any contribution 
on aid to Germany, but they did. I gave you a figure a little while 
back that I want to check, on that. But today we are the only ones 
that are carrying out an aid program. We are not the only ones that 


are carrying out a welfare program in terms such as I am talking 


about—youth and education and charitable programs. They are 
carrying on to some degree similar programs in their zones. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you give us the total amount of this fund 
you spoke of? 

Chairman McKe.uar. I would like to know just how much the 
Germans paid, how much taxes have been put on them. Take last 
year, for instance, or the present year. 

Mr. McCuoy. This year’s budget for the occupation costs was 6 
billion deutschemarks. Divide that by 4, and you have roughly 
the dollar equivalent. Now, that is a larger sum than would be apt 
to be the current normal sum, because of the increase in troops this 
year and the necessity of building construction in Germany to take 
care of that increment in troops. And that would not be a recurring 
item. A substantial portion of that 6 billion is, in other words, in 
nonrecurring capital expenditure for construction to take care of the 
new troops that are coming in. But that is the order of the annual 
contribution of the Germans, and I do not think it will exceed that, 
even though the troops may be substantially increased next year. 

‘ I am going to read this figure, which I think you were interested in, 
enator. 


88249—-51——_ 23 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


In order to avoid any misconception about the cost of meeting the 
problems we face in Germany, I want to give this committee a factual 
statement of our over-all budgets exclusive of dollar economic aid. 
The money to be expended in Germany for the purposes of this 
appropriation in 1952 derives from primarily three sources: (a) 
dollar appropriation under the GOAG budget we are now requesting. 
That is the $24 million figure; (6) occupation costs paid Gon the 
German economy; and (c) counterpart funds from United States 
economic aid to Western Germany. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. McCuoy. I will just recapitulate. The total sums on the 
dollar budget are $24,600,000, including the $626,000 for alien replace- 
ment. There is the equivalent—and I will give the figures in dollars— 
of $17,650,000 in occupation costs. That is the deutschemark 
equivalent. There is the equivalent of $35,710,000 in deutschemark 
counterpart funds. That totals $77,960,000 in dollars and deutsche- 
marks, and that money is used for the following purposes: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The $24 million, for which I am requesting the normal conventional 
appropriation from this committee, covers all American salaries for 
personnel within the office of the High Commissioner and the Depart- 
ment of State’s supporting offices, and all other expenses, such as 
travel, transportation, program expenses in the field of public affairs 
which cannot be paid by deutschemarks; that is to say, all dollar 
expenditures. 

Senator ELLenpER. Now, at that point, it might be well to bring up 
this proposition. Before the committee last week, I think the State 
Department asked for quite a large sum of money to operate an 
embassy at Bonn. Now, as I understand it, you are now paying that 
out of those funds? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. What is the objection to continuing the same 
as you have in the past, without another appropriation, which to my 
way of thinking would be more or less duplication? 

Mr. McCoy. I have today an office in Bonn and a house in Bonn, 
and houses for my staff and offices for my staff. That is called a 
commission office today. When we go to an embassy status, it will 
be called an embassy. To the extent that we have asked for dollars 
here to support the commission status of that today, it will be applied 
to an embassy when the embassy comes, and to the extent that we 
have to apply deutschemarks to support our establishment in Bonn 
today, we will apply that. 

eearer EvLtenpDER. When do you think the Embassy ought to 
come 

Mr. McCuoy. It depends upon when we can move from the present 
occupation status to some new political status. 

Chairman McKe.uar. There is no necessity for that now; is there? 

Mr. McCuoy. No, we are not asking for an embassy now. But it 
may be that before we come back we may be into an embassy status. 
But these appropriations that we are asking for will cover this. 
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Mr. Humexsine. We have to maintain all our normal diplomatic 
and consular services. But the question I think Senator Ellender is 
trying to get to now is this. We are paying those out of dollars rather 
than occupation money, because we feel they are a normal charge. 

Mr. McCoy. Your consular? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. ; 

Senator ELLenpER. The fact remains, though, that whether this 
was in dollars or in deutschemarks, it was handled by the Commis- 
sioner here. 

Mr. Hume sine. It would not change. 

Senator ELtenprer. Then why should the Department of State 
come in on another appropriation and obtain money, which to my way 
of thinking is for almost the same purpose? And the point that I 
raised before the committee the other day was that it may be all right 
to have an embassy there at some time, but it should not be as long 
as there is occupation there. Is that your view, Mr. McCloy. 

Mr. McCoy. We won’t have an embassy while we have occupation. 

Mr. Byroapr. May I answer the Senator’s question? I think he 
is talking about the appropriation under the “Salaries and expenses”’ 
appropriation for the Department of State. 

Senator ELLenpER. You did not request it. The Department of 
State did. 


SEPARATION OF OCCUPATION COSTS FROM REGULAR BUDGET 


Mr. Byroapre. But I am with State. I am in charge of the Bureau 
of German Affairs here. It does not really relate to whether there is an 
embassy or not. Sometime back the Bureau of the Budget and at that 
time I think with the consent of Congress ruled that our occupation 
expenses in Germany—that is, the expenses of the organization we 
have there and the function we have there as a result of the war— 
should be kept separate from the normal functions we would have in 
the State Department in a foreign country. So what we came in for 
a few weeks ago was a purely arbitrary portion of our expenses. 

Senator ELLenpeR. What was that amount? 

Mr. Byroaps. That was about two and a half million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Two and a half million. And that would be 
in addition to what Mr. McCloy is now asking, and that would be in 
dollars? 

Mr. Byroapg. That would be in dollars. And that supports such 
things as our consular system in Germany. 

Senator ELLENDER. How was it supported before? 

Mr. Byroape. It has been supported by a separate budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. How-many years have you had it that way? 

Mr. ByroapEe. Two years—since we took over from the Army 
military government. 

Senator ELLeNDER. I would like to ask you, Commissioner, to what 
extent, if any, there is duplication of work or efforts or expenditure of 
money with the State Department in the picture and you in the picture 
as occupation chief. 

Mr. McCuoy. Well, I don’t believe there is any duplication, once 
it is decided that it is proper to charge the normal consular and diplo- 
matic expenses to a separate appropriation. Certainly we won’t with 
our counterpart funds or our dollar appropriation duplicate any of 
those costs. 
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Senator ELLENDER. But what is the necessity of it? I would like 
to get your view, now, as to the necessity of it as long as we have you 
as occupation chief. In other words, as long as our country is occupy- 
ing Germany, as it is now, what is the necessity of continuing or en- 
larging your consular service as a separate entity? 

Chairman McKe.uar. And especially at a time when we are at war 
in Korea. 

Mr. McCoy. Well, there is a great deal of trade that is going on, a 
great deal of activity today. American businessmen are moving all 
over Germany, and they have great need of consular services. That 
is all a good, healthy sign. That is normal peacetime activity. And 
we have felt, or I assume the State Department has felt, that it isn’t 
proper for us to charge the Germans, as an occupation cost, the cost of 
maintaining those facilities. 

Chairman McKetuiar. There is no question of that. But here is 
the thing. In this present condition, when we are at war, we need 
all the money we can get, and we are taxing the people as never before. 
I asked you the question whether there was any burning necessity 
for building those buildings now, and you very properly answered 
“no,” and I was delighted to hear your answer. 

Mr. Byroapr. Mr. Chairman, this money has nothing to do with 
buildings. 

Chairman McKe .uar. Yes, it has everything to do with buildings, 
because there is a request down there for a very large building fund. 

Mr. McCoy. For Bonn? I don’t think we are asking for any. 

Chairman McKe iar. You are not asking for it, but the State 
Department is asking for it. 

Mr. Byroape. No, sir. 

Mr. Humetstne. Those buildings have already been built, Senator. 

Mr. McCuoy. Oh, yes; we built those out of our deutschemarks. 

Chairman McKetuar. We can take that up at another time. 

Mr. McCoy. I will just deal with the dollar budget which we are 
asking for here. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICES 


The next purpose is for occupation costs as such. The German 
economy will provide 74 million deutschemarks for certain activities 
exclusive of the support of the military, which at the exchange rate 
between deutschemarks and dollars amounts to $17,650,000. They 
will be used for German employees’ salaries, housing rentals, care 
and maintenance of all real estate by our offic2s, equipment, trans- 
portation, supplies, and similar items, which can be met by the 
payment of deutschemarks. 

Now, the counterpart funds, which is the third source of our funds, 
are derived from the economic aid already given to Germany. I am 
not talking about the new aid. I am talking about the old aid and 
its corresponding counterpart. 

Under the provisions of the ECA Act, as amended, the Secretary 
of State, with the agreement of the Administrator of ECA, is author- 
ized to use counterpart funds for certain of our United States require- 
ments in Germany. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not mean, to pay the soldiers? 
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Mr. McCoy. Oh, no. I mean for whatever we need as Com- 
mission expenses. 
In 1952, we plan to use 150 million deutschemarks or $35,710,000 
-of the already accrued counterpart funds to finance the local public 
affairs and administrative expenses that cannot be charged to the 
$17 million which we get from the Germans. And that, together with 
the figure that we have in dollars, represents what we are going to 
do in public affairs. 
OCCUPATION OF BERLIN 


Now, another important element is the city of Berlin, and one of 
our major financial problems is that we have to continue with the 
occupation of Berlin. 

Now I want to give you some details about this. I think that we 
may have to continue to meet some very heavy and extensive financial 
obligations in connection with the maintenance of our position in 
Berlin. During the last year, a substantial amount of economic 
assistance was given to Berlin to strengthen it and to maintain it 
on this Communist frontier. Today, Berlin is only at about 50 per- 

cent of its prewar production as compared to this 136 figure that I 
gave you a little while ago for the rest of West Germany. Our pro- 
gram of support for Berlin for the next fiscal year amounts to about 
551 million deutschemarks to meet what we consider to be essential 
financial requirements in Berlin for work relief, for budget deficits, 
for stockpiling the city, and an investment program with which we 
hope to keep Berlin’s production rate moving ahead. 

Chairman McKetiar. What amount was paid out in work relief 
in Berlin? 

WORK RELIEF 


Mr. McCuoy. We had such an enormous unemployment problem 
last year in Berlin that we felt it was getting dangerous. So we 
applied last year to the work relief in Berlin 20 million deutschemarks 
or $4 million work relief per month for a period of time since March 
of 1950. 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you stopped paying this work relief? 

Mr. McC oy. It is still continuing, but I understand the figure 
was reduced. 

We have agreed to continue it for three more months, with the 
Berlin authorities, and then we stop it, or we take a new look at it 
at that time, to determine how much unemployment we have got to 
absorb and how much is being absorbed by the increased investment 
program. 

Senator SauTonsTauL. Is that road building and cleaning up? 

Mr. McCtoy. Yes; it is cleaning up and improving the conditions 
in the city. It isn’t leaf-raking. It is projects that we feel are useful 
to the life of the city. 

Chairman: McKettar. Are you still paying the equivalent of $4 
million a month in real money? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; and we have agreed to continue that for the 
time being. That comes out of the deutschemarks. That is not a 
dollar appropriation. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is for relief? 

Mr. McCtoy. For work relief, and we expend counterpart funds. 
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Chairman McKe.tiar. Then we ,have to contribute for other 


purposes. 

Mr. McC oy. Then we also have to contribute and we do con- 
tribute to the ees of the city, so that we will have plenty of 
coal and food in there if there should be a blockade or a temporary 
blockade in Berlin, : 

ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


We also help meet the budget deficit, because they cannot raise 
sufficient taxes in Berlin to keep the place going, to keep the sewers 
operating, to keep the power operating, and all the functions of the 
city. So we help them. We don’t make up the complete deficit, but 
we help, and it will cost us 125 million in dollar equivalent to do it 
in 1952. It is a large amount of money, and we get it from deutsche- 
mark counterpart. 

Senator ELLENDER. With respect to this relief program, Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, do the people who receive it have to work? 

Mr. McCtoy. Yes; it is a work project. 

Senator ELLENDER. And that is usually for the benefit of a city or 
a community, of public nature? 

Mr. McCtoy. That is right. 

Chairman McKettar. It has been some time since I was over there, 
but in the several times I have been in Germany, I have found them 
a very industrious people. They love to work. 

Mr. McCuoy. They are only unhappy when they are not working. 
They like to work. And if you go to Berlin today, you will see the 
results of this in a very marked form. 


PAYMENT OF OCCUPATION COSTS BY GERMANY 


Senator ELLenpER. The question I asked Mr. McCloy a while ago 
has not been answered yet. I thought it would be answered from his 
statement. I gathered the impression from what he stated that the 
German economy paid in the neighborhood of a billion and a half 
dollars toward occupation costs and other costs. 

Now, you have accounted here for just a pittance of that in the 
figures you have just given us. 

Mr. McCtoy. It was hardly a pittance; $382 million is the amount 
¥ age economic aid program for Germany in fiscal year 1951, under 

‘A. 

_ Senator ELLenper. But this three-hundred-and-eighty-million-some- 
odd dollars includes what we are putting up through counterpart 
and this $24 million converted as you have done it. 

Now, where does the tax money come in? 

Mr. McCuoy. Of the 6 billion deutschemarks ($1.5 million) that 
comes from the Germans, $17 million worth of: that we use for our 
Commission expenses. The French, of course, and the British also 
share in occupation costs. And the rest of it is maintenance of the 
Army and the military costs. That is not included in my figures. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much is obtained from the counterpart 
funds, I mean in total, not that you spend, but the total amount? 
Do you know? 

Mr. McCoy. The 1951 counterpart funds in total, I think, will be 
about 1,500,000,000 deutschemarks. These will be generated as the 
$382 million of the 1951 aid program are spent. 
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Senator ELLenperR. That is in dollars? 

Mr. McCrory. Deutschemarks. 

Senator Exutenpver. So that is about $400 million. 

Mr. McCuoy. A little less than $400 million. 

Senator ExtenverR. Now, how much of that money in counterpart 
funds is spent to pay any of the expenses that are made by the British 
and the French in their respective zones? Do you know? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, none of that is expended or paid to the British. 
That is all expended by us. 

Senator ELtenper. I know, but do the British or the French benefit 
by it? Or would they themselves have to do it if we did not? 

Mr. McCoy. They benefited. But let us take the $125 million 
that we will put into the maintenance of Berlin. They benefit directly 
by the fact that Berlin is better able to maintain itself. 

Senator Eruenper. Let us be a little more specific. Let us go 
to the French zone or the British zone now. To what use are the 
counterpart funds expended in those two zones? 

Mr. McCuoy. We expend them for our public-affairs program in 
those zones, and for investment in the Germany economy, under the 
ECA-aid program. 

We will take, for example, exchange students from the French 
zone and send them to the United States, just as we will take some 
from the British zone and send them to the United States. We will 
set up a vocational school. And we will support German Government 
programs for rebuilding the economy. 

Senator ELLenpER. I see. But none of those funds are used in any 
manner to pay the occupation costs of either the French or the 
English? 

Mr. McCuoy. No. 

Senator Exvitenper. All right. 

Mr. McCuoy. Now, the point that I want to make is that the 
counterpart of an equivalent of $125 million, together with $77,900,000 
brings the total of our support to the various critical activities within 
Germany to an equivalent of over $200 million. 

Senator E.tenper. That is, your office? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. Now, I point that out because that 
is the sort of an operation that we are running, so in effect we are 
asking $24 million appropriation fund to manage it and pay the 
dollar cost of programs. We are doing, in other words, more than a 
$24 million business. We are doing something over $200 million. 
But we only ask for an appropriation in dollars of $24 million. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Now, this program, as I say, is financed, and I repeat it, by the 
$24}, million from the budget that we now request here, the equivalent 
of $18 million from German occupation costs, and the equivalent of 
$157 million from the counterpart aid received from the ECA channels 
and from former GARIOA aid. 

Next year I don’t know how much money we are going to get from 
ECA aid. I doubt very much whether I will get $382 million next 
year, as we got last year. It will probably be reduced. 


Chairman McKetuar. You distribute ECA money in West 
Germany? 
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Mr. McCuoy. Yes, because I am also ECA head in West Germany 
as well as the High Commissioner. But to the extent that that ECA 
aid is reduced, to that extent I have less counterpart funds with which 
to operate in Germany. 

Senator Ettenper. In anticipation of that, Mr. McCloy, do you 
not think it might be a good idea for you to taper off a little on some 
of these activities? 

Because certainly if the economy of Germany is increasing to the 
extent that you have painted to us this morning, they should carry 
more of that load and not let us bear the entire burden. 

Mr. McCuoy. They will certainly carry more of the load, and I 
assume that the amount of ECA aid to Germany will be reduced next 
vear. 

Senator ELLENDER. There is no question about that. As far as I 
am concerned, I will vote for such a reduction, not only in Germany, 
but in many other countries as well. 

Mr. McCroy. But the point that I am making is that I will have 
less counterpart deutschemarks to deal with this counterpropaganda 
that I want to carry out, and I will still have the city of Berlin on my 
hands, which I have to support. And if I do not have deutschemarks 
to support it, | will have to have some other means to support it, and 
that may mean increased dollar appropriations after the deutschemark 
fund has been exhausted. 

Senator ELLENDER. But | presume that before these hearings are 
over, as to the equivalent of $200 million that you speak of that are 
being spent through your organization, we will get a breakdown of 
how they are spent, so that we may be able to think aloud as to whether 
there may be a little tapering off in anticipation of this ECA cut. 

Mr. McCroy. I do not mean to interrupt, Senator, but where the 
tapering off will come next year will be in terms of the investment 
program. We are going to put in less machines, less equipment, less 
raw materials into Germany because of its increased production. 
But what I insist on is that it would be very precarious for us to drop 
down or reduce our counterpart propaganda program, considering 
the intensity of the Soviet effort, which will certainly continue next 
year and the year after, and it will also be necessary for us to maintain 

erlin as an outpost for the next couple of years, and I need deutsche- 
marks or some money to do that. 1 don’t believe there is going to be 
much tapering off in either the propaganda effort—and I use “ propa- 
ganda’’ in a very wide sense—or in the necessities for the city of 
Berlin. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Any further questions, gentlemen? 


COMPARISON OF PROGRESS IN EAST AND WEST GERMANY 


Senator Hitt. Let me ask the High Commissioner one or two 
questions. 

You spoke of the restoration in this relief work and the progress 
that has been made in the restoration. How does that progress in 
West Germany compare with what bas been done in Eastern Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. Oh, it is much greater in West Germany than it is in 
East Germany. But the situation is improving measurably in East 
Germany. The Russians are coming up. 

Senator Hiti. They are coming up? 
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Mr. McCtoy. Yes. 

Senator Hina. They are seeing what you have done in West 
Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; and ~~ are changing their policy now. They 
are seeing that they have to build it up, because the disparity was 
so t that it was necessary for them to do that. 

oon ator Hii. It was the compulsion of that example, you think? 

Mr. McCtoy. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. How are they building it up? 

Mr. McCoy. They are doing a good bit of housing. They are 
taking less out of the German economy than they did before» They 
are permitting it to revive to some degree on its own energy and own 
initiative, and they are starting to institute 5-year programs. 

Senator O’Manonry. You say they are letting things be done by 
the initiative of the area? 

Mr. McCtoy. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then are they not using the Communist 
theory of economics in government? 

Mr. McC.oy. Oh, they pretend to use the Marxist approach, I 
suppose. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would think so. Then do you have, 
between East and West Germany now, a demonstration of the 
difference between the so-called free economy and the totalitarian 
economy? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, you certainly see it. You see it in many forms. 
You are not coming to Germany this summer, are you? 

Well, when you go up to Berlin you will see it in ‘the thriving char- 
acter of the Kurfurstendamm, the shops, the people going in and out 
of the shops. And really it might well be Paris or New York for 
that matter. 


ENORMOUS STRUCTURES BEING BUILT IN EAST GERMANY 


In East Germany you will see enormous structures going up, 
tremendous monolithic buildings, the Soviet Embassy or the new 
Communist Party headquarters. They have wiped out the entire 
old Kaiser’s palace at Alexanderplatz, and they are making a mam- 
moth Lenin Square or Stalin Square there, doing it on the Moscow 
style, spending an awful lot of money for it. 

You get behind that facade, and there is very little building. 

But in East Germany, generally, the reporis that we are getting 
are that the standard of living is coming up, the production index 
is coming up; it is still way below ours, but it has moved in the last 
year and a half up by 25 or 30 percent. 

Senator Hitt. What do we have, Mr. Commissioner, in the way 
of courts over there? Are we still trying the Nazi criminals? 

Mr. McCoy. No; we are finished. They are done. And as you 
probably saw in the paper, we finished that, had the last executions, 
and that is ended. 

Senator Hiti. Well, what courts do we have there? 

Mr. McCuoy. We have courts that try our own people. 

Chairman McKettar. As a rule, the Germans try their own? 

Mr. McCuoy. Except. for offenses against occupation laws, they 
try their own. 
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Senator Hiiu. In other words, we are out of that. 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. In other words, we have extra- 
territoriality, plus the right to protect the occupation. 

Senator Hiiu. What is the status of the church in East Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. It is allowed to breathe, but not much more than 
breathe. They have not put very heavy repressions on the church. 
They have eliminated a number of pastors, but they are permitting 
it to exist, and the Communists are rather anxious, I think, to pre- 
serve the church rather than to offend so many as they would if 
they really attacked it severely. 

Chairman McKetuar. You are speaking of the Catholic Church? 

Mr. McCoy. No; I am speaking of the Protestant as well as the 
Catholic. The Protestant churches are really stronger in the East 
than they are in the West. 

Chairman McKetuar. We are very much obliged to you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., Wednesday, June 27, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed subject to the call of the Chair.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Orrice or Civit DEFENSE 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JOHN E. FONDAHL, USMCR, DIRECTOR; H. 
NEIL McKILLEN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT; WALTER E. 
FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND 
WILLIAM G. WILDING, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman McKetxar. Colonel Fondahl, the Director of Civil 
Defense for the District of Columbia, will testify in justification of 
the request of the Commissioners, and we will insert the justification 
in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice or Crvit Derensz, District or CoLumBIA 
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Obligations by objects 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Services performed by other agencies, $86,570.—This request is to enable the 
volunteer services of the civil defense organization to use school buildings for 
civil defense training classes and for other purposes. It is estimated that 75 school 
buildings will be used 1 evening a month, and 38 school buildings will be used 
l evening a week. There are no fees charged for meetings or gatherings when 
held during the regular nights that school buildings are open. This is use of 
these buildings beyond the regular schedule of community recreation. It is 
requested that this amount be allocated to reimburse the Recreation Department, 
Simultaneous use by several civil defense activities will economize on expenses. 


WATER DEPARTMENT—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Supplies and materials, $60,000.—This increase is to provide emergency repair 
materials for use in the event of disaster. Items are: steel pipe, valves, small 
pipes, and couplings, needed immediately in order to restore and maintain water 
pressure for the fighting of fires and for various civil needs. This constitutes only 
35 percent of the minimum requirements estimated by the Water Department. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES——JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Within-grade salary advancements: 1 GS-4 clerk-stenographer; 2 GS-4 medical 
technicians, at $2,875.—These increases are requested to continue positions 
previously authorized. The GS-4 clerk-stenographer is now employed by the 
medical care services to provide the necessary stenographic help for the volunteer 
professional staff of the medical care services. The two GS—4 medical technicians 
are employed at Gallinger Municipal Hospital in a blood plasma processing station. 

Equipment, $285,320.—The sum of $60,000 is requested for the purchase of 20 
medical trailers at a cost of $3,000 each. These trailers will be used as mobile 
field hospitals, complete with medical and operating-room facilities, similar to one 
donated to this organization by the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
The sum of $177,920 is requested to equip 20 emergency operating rooms with 
complete operative surgical kits, instruments, and supplies incidental to their 
use in the emergeney at time of disaster. This amount does not include the 
normal “‘fixed’’ equipment of operating rooms. Seven thousand four hundred 
dollars is requested for the purchase of radiological monitoring instruments for 
the use of 60 monitoring teams with one set for each team, or the required equip- 
ment for 20 teams. These instruments include 40 medium level monitors, 60 
dosimeters for the protection of the monitoring team members, and additional 
batteries to maintain and service the above instruments. It is further requested 
that the sum of $40,000 be allocated for the purchase of 10,000 litters, at $3 each, 
and 10,000 blankets (paper), at $1 each. 


RESCUE AND REPAIR SERVICES—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


One GS-7 administrative assistant.—This increase is requested to provide the 
assistant director, rescue and repair services, with an administrative assistant 
to handie the administrative work involved in compiling and maintaining records 
of engineer equipment and construction supply resources, including personnel, 
the handling of, registering and maintaining of all records pertaining to volunteer 
personnel available in case of disaster. 

One GS-3 clerk-typis!.—This increase is requested to provide the necessary 
clerical assistance to the administrative assistant for rescue and repair services, 
to aid in preparing and handling records, files, and correspondence pertaining to 
this service. 

Supplies and materials, $5,000.—This amount is intended to cover the cost of 
first-aid supplies to be carried by the members of the rescue- and repair-services 
teams. These supplies will include items recommended by the medical profession 
and will be made into a sma!] cloth or canvas case to be worn on the belt. All 
members of the rescue teams will have had first-aid training. 


WARDEN SERVICES-——-JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Within-grade salary advancements: 1 GS-11 executive assistant, 1 GS-4 clerk- 
stenographer, 1 GS-8 clerk-typist, 1 CPC-—3 janitor —These increases are requested 
to continue in force positions previously authorized. The GS-11 executive 
assistant provides a full-time paid employee to handle the administrative details 
in organizing and coordinating the warden services of the District of Columbia. 
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This is a full-time daytime position and requires the services of an incumbent 
with a high degree of character and qualifications. The GS—4 clerk-stenographer 
provides part of the necessary clerical assistance in handling the correspondence 
and preparation of training and instructional materiel. The GS-3 clerk-typist 
provides additional clerical assistance and performs various other duties as 
required. The CPC-3 janitor provides the necessary custodial and fireman 
assistance for the maintenance and general repair of the warden headquarters 
during the day. 

One GS-10 executive assistant (nights).—This position will enable the warden 
services to operate on a 16-hour day basis. The executive assistant (nights) 
wili be in full charge of the warden services during his tour of duty. The warden 
services expect to enroll approximately 60,000 volunteers and it is felt that the 
greater part of these volunteers will be available for training and coordination 
during the evening hours. 

One GS-4 clerk-stenographer.-One clerk-stenographer is requested herein to 
provide stenographic assistance to the executive assistant (nights). This posi- 
tion will include the taking of minutes of meetings, preparation of correspond- 
ence, training materials, and regulations issued by this service. 

One GS-8 file clerk.—This position is requested to provide clerical assistance in 
maintaining a personnel file of approximately 60,000 volunteer personnel, includ- 
ing their assignments within the warden services, and all pertinent information 
concerning the individuals recruitment, oath of office, records of- equipment 
issues, etc. Additional duties will include the tabulating and filing of approxi- 
mately 300,000 questionnaires containing civil defense information. 

One GS-3 telephone operator.—The warden services headquarters is now pro- 
vided with a telephone switchboard and the telephone load is increasing. ‘Lh's 
position is requested to provide an operator on a full-time basis to operate the 
switchboard and act as receptionist at these headquarters. 

One CPC-3 janitor.—This position is requested to enable the warden head- 
quarters to remain open for two 8-hour shifts per day and to provide the neces- 
sary custodial help and ¢lso to maintain the beating syste n during t)e winver 
months. 

Night-work differential, $506.—Funds requested here are to provide the neces- 
sary payment as required by law for those employees working between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. All employees, both paid and voluntary, are subject to 
call at any hour of the day or night and their telephone numbers are on record 
with the employees required to give emergency notification. 

Travel, $472.—This increase is requested to permit the warden services the 
use of two street car passes at a yearly cost of $104, and an automobile allowance 
of $264 to the deputy director for warden services for the use of one privately 
owned motor vehicle on official business. It will be necessary for the chief 
warden or his executive assistant to frequently visit posts to insure that the 
training and coordination of all wardens is being carried out properly. 

Communication services, $3,200.—$2,000 is requested to cover the cost of mailing 
training materials, instructions, orders, ete., to the various warden installations. 
The majority of distribution handled by this service will be done “hand to hand”’; 
however, this method must be supplemented by mailing. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to have sufficient postage available when required. $1,200 is requested 
herein to continue the necessary telephone communications within the warden 
headquarters and to various ‘‘off-premise’’ locations for use in disseminating air- 
raid alert information to “key’’ personnel. 

Rents and utility services, $1,500.—The warden headquarters presently occupies 
the former T. B. Hospital Nurses’ Home, a rent-free District-owned building at 
4210 Thirteenth Street, NW. $1,000 is requested to cover the cost of electric 
light and power service at these headquarters. $500 is requested to cover t'e 
cost of gas for heating. In addition, the warden services have been assigned the 
Dennison School, now unoccupied. Negotiations are under wavy for the use of t' e 
auditorium and other space in the E. V. Brown Community Center. It is antici- 
pated that other unoccupied District-owned buildings will be utilized by the 
warden services for division and area headquarters, and the amounts requested 
herein are also expected to cover heat and light at these buildings. 

Other contractual services, $2,000.—This $2,000 is requested for repairs and 
alterations to buildings used by the warden services. These include structrral 
and other changes to,make the rooms livable, such as, screens, shades, and drinkine- 
water facilities, ete. 

Supplies and materials, $800.—This amount is requested to cover the cost of 
coal for heating the present warden headquarters. 
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Equipment, $1,500.—This increase is requested for normal office equipment at 
the present warden headquarters, and the other warden installations. This 
amount is for the purchase of typewriters, office furniture, and a hand-operated 
addressograph machine to assist in the mailing problem. Other types of office 
equipment; such as, files and miscellaneous small items, may be procured from 
surplus sources. 


FIRE SERVICES——JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Communication services, $285.—This amount is requested to provide a minimum 
of one direct telephone line to each of three alternate communication centers for 
the Fire Department. 

Supplies and materials, $15,134.—The sum of $12,864 is requested to provide 
the minimum protective equipment for each of 300 members of the emergency 
fire-fighting force. This equipment to consist of the following: 
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and is required to provide volunteer emergency fire-fighting members. with pro- 
tection in the actual fire-fighting area. The sum of $2,270 is requested herein 
for the purchase of miscellaneous fire-fighting supplies, such as, gas mask can- 
nisters, fire extinguisher recharges, electric bulbs for searchlights, and other items 
which are not ordinarily stockpiled. 

Equipment, $33,761.—$3,761 is requested for the purchase of three transmitters 
and receivers, ultra high frequency, 50-watt, to equip three alternate com- 
munication centers in the Fire Department. This equipment will be used in the 
event one or more of the Fire Department communication control centers are 
knocked out by bombs. In event of disruption of water mains, to provide water 
conduits from static sources using multiple pumping engines to supply high caliber 
streams of approximately 600 gallons per minute, to the scene of fires, the sum of 
$30,000 for the purchase of additional hose is requested. This hose will cost 
approximately $1.00 per foot and it is requested that 30,000 feet of hose be pur- 
chased at this time. 


POLICE SERVICES—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Communication services, $11,975.—An amount of $100 is requested herein to 
cover the cost of the postage necessary in connection with recruiting and appoint- 
ing the 4,000 members of the Police Reserve Corps. $7,480 is the amount e- 
quested to install an auxiliary central teletype room at Number 10 Precinct which 
would be tied in with the present system and utilized in the event the present 
one was rendered useless. This, like the proposed: auxiliary telephone system, 
could be placed in service by merely throwing a switch and service continued 
without interruption. The breakdown of cost is as follows: 
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$4,395 is the amount required to install an auxiliary telephone (land-line) system 
entirely independent of National 4000, to be utilized in case the present system 
is damaged. This plan calls for installation of cables and equipment connected 
with an outlying exchange which it is presumed would not be affected should the 
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downtown ee be destroyed. All precincts and bureaus would be included 
in this network. The following is a breakdown of the estimates for this project: 
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EMERGENCY WELFARE SERVICES—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Equipment, $25,000.—This amount is requested to provide equipment for cook- 
ing food and for transporting hot food by motor transportation to civil defense 
workers in the disaster area and to temporary or improvised hospitals requiring 
same. This equipment represents the barest minimum to enable the Welfare 
Services to perform their duties in time of disaster. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES——-JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


One GS-7 radio technician, one GS-6 radio technician.—This request is to con- 
tinue in force positions previously authorized. The incumbents are required to 
maintain and repair the entire civil defense communication system, to train and 
supervise the work of many volunteers both in the actual communications set-up 
of the Office of Civil Defense and the civil defense activities of supplemental 
communications personnel; such as, amateur radio operators, radio taxicabs, etc. 

One GS-11 communications supervisor —The communications supervisor will 
have supervision of the installation and maintenance of the civil defense com- 
munication system, will be responsible for training and instructing personnel in 
the defense communications sytem. This man should be well qualified in all 
phases of communications and will have supervision over all radio technicians, 
one clerk-stenographer, and all control and command center dispatchers and 
clerks. 

One GS-6 radio technician.—One additional radio technician is required to 
assist in the maintenance and installation of electronic devices, the air raid 
warning system, and all command and control center transmitters and receivers 
and other miscellaneous radio equipment involved in communications, make 
periodic checks, maintain such logs as required by law; and repair, replace, and 
maintain electronic devices. 

Tweive (S-4 dispatchers, at $2,875.—The communications system of the Office 
of Civil Defense at present consists of communication equipment at one command 
center and four control centers. Requests are made in this estimate for one 
additional control center to be placed near the outskirts of the city. Federal 
Communications Commission regulations require that the control centers be 
tested daily and that a licensed engineer be present to open and close the station 
in connection with these tests. This request provides for sufficient men to man 
the command center on a 24-hour per day, 7-day per week basis and the control 
centers on an 8-hour per day, 7-day per week basis. 

Night-work differential, $1,725.—This increase is requested to cover the cost 
occasioned by the fact that two communications centers will be manned on a 
24-hour, 7 day per week basis. 

Overtime and holiday pay, $1,060.—This increase is likewise requested to provide 
the payment of those employees in the communications services who will be at 
work Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, and all other official days off, to maintain the 
communications System on a 24-hour, 7 day per week basis. 

Communications services, $10,000.— An increase of $10,000 is considered necessary 
to cover the cost of various telephone and teletype installations in the command 
and control centers of civil defense for the fiscal vear 1952. This amount will 
cover the cost, rental, and message costs thereto as prescribed under class 102 of 
the Federal Supply Schedule. 

Other contractual services, $6,500.—-This request is made to cover cost of repairs 
to one truck, repairs and alterations to buildings that may be damaged incident 
to the installation of the air raid warning devices throughout the city, repairs to 
equipment incidental to the communications system. ° 
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Supplies and materials, $2,500.—This increase is requested to cover the cost of 
necessary spare and replacement tubes for the communications system and the 
air raid warning system, and other miscellaneous supplies as spare radio parts 
and materials. 

Equipment, $27,750.— This equipment covers such items as— 

$2,000 for the purchase of one one-half ton pick-up truck which will be used 
in the maintenance of the communications system of civil defense by the radio 
technicians and mechanics in making periodic checks of the various installations. 

$6,000 for the purchase of an additional control board and contro! equipment 
to provide an alternate method of activating the electronic air raid warning de- 
vices at the alternate command center in case of failure or sabotage at the main 
command center. 

$4,500 is requested for the purchase of a 50-watt transmitter and remote con- 
trol equipment, including antenna and allied equipment, needed to activate the 
air raid warning devices at the alternate command center. 

$1,500 is requested for the purchase of stand-by generating equipment to pro- 
vide emergency electrical current at all locations. 

$5,000 is requested to provide all the additional transmitting and receiving 
equipment for the installation of communications equipment for one additional 
control center. 

$1,750 is requested for purchasing miscellaneous items for use by the com- 
munications supervisor; such as, testing equipment, tuning equipment, and other 
scientific instruments. 


ENGINEER SERVICES——-JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


One GS-10 executive assistant for transportation.—It is requested herein to pro- 
vice an executive assistant for transportation under the engineer services whose 
duty will be to compile and maintain current information on all transportation 
facilities in the District of Columbia and to assist the Assistant Director for Trans- 
portation in coordinating the use of this transportation with the various civil 
defense activities. It is essential that the transportation services maintain com- 
plete and workable plans in current status. 

One GS—4 clerk-stenographer.—This position is requested to provide stenographic 
assistance to the executive assistant for transportation and to the Director of 
Transportation who is a volunteer. The duties will include the preparation of 
correspondence with the transportation-using agencies of the city, the mainte- 
nance of a complete file of all available transportation, and a directory of the 
persons authorized to release the same. 

One GS-11 architect or engineer; one GS-9 architect or engineer.—These positions 
are requested to provide the professional services of qualified architects or engi- 
neers to establish and superyise the shelter survey. The services of these men 
will also be utilized on a “‘consultant”’ basis in advising the general public on the 
suitability of certain locations within their homes for shelter and for preparing 
general criteria for shelter improvements. 

One GS-8 clerk-stenographer.—This position will provide the necessary clerical 
and stenographic assistance to the architects or engineers requested above. 
The duties of the incumbent will be to maintain all files of specifications, instruc- 
tions, ete. : 

Travel, $368.—This increase is requested to permit the engineer services the use 
of one streetcar pass at a vearly cost of $104, and an automobile allowance of 
$264 for the use of the GS-11 architect or engineer in utilizing one privately 
owned automobile on official business. 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE PATROL—JUSTIFICATION OF AGTIVITY 


Supplies and materials, $2,400.—This increase is to- provide the necessary 
gasoline and oil to be used by the volunteer members of the Civil Air Defense 
Patrol. It is estimated that this amount will cover the cost of 150 planes for 2 
practice exercises during fiseal year 1952. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE—JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVITY 


Within-grade salary advancements: 1 GS-15 Director; 1 GS-12 Deputy Director 
for Plans and Training; 1 GS-12 Assistant Director for Administration and Per- 
sonnel; 1.GS-10 Assistant Director for Fiscal and Supply; 1 GS-10 Public relations 
officer; 1 GS—7 administrative assistant; 1 GS-5 secretary; 4 GS-4 clerk-stenographers, 
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at $2,875; 3 GS-3 clerk-typists, at $2,650; 1 CPC—3 messenger.—These increases are 
requested to continue in force positions previously authorized. The within-grade 
salary advancements covers the step increases for present employees as authorized. 
The Director, under the control of the Board of Commissioners, has the over-all 
responsibility for preparing, implementing, and operating the entire civil defense 
plan for the District of Columbia and the coordination of all services and activities 
within the metropolitan area. The Deputy Director for Plans and Training, 
under direction of the Director, is responsible for the preparation of an over-all 
civil defense plan and coordinates the training courses within the civil defense 
services. The Assistant director for Administration and Personnel is responsible 
for the proper administration of the Office of Civil Defense and for the maintenance 
and operation of all files and personnel records for administrative procedure 
governing volunteer personnel. The Assistant Director for Fiscal and Supply is 
responsible for the procurement of civil defense supplies, materials, and equipment 
for all services and accountability of same. He is also responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the budget. The public relations officer is responsible for the proper 
education of the public through all means available. The administrative assistant 
provides the Director with an assistant to handle the administrative details. 
A secretary is provided herein to act as secretary to the Director. Clerk-stenog- 
raphets are provided herein for the Deputy Director for Plans and Training, the 
Assistant Director for Administration and Personnel, the Assistant Director for 
Fiseal and Supply, and the public relations officer. Three GS-3 clerk-typists are 
provided herein to supplement the stenographic staff and to provide the necessary 
clerical assistance in filing, typing, and handling of all duplicating material and its 
distribution. One CPC-—3 messenger is covered herein to provide the necessary 
messenger service. 

One GS-8 public relations assistant.—This increase is requested to provide the 
public relations officer with an assistant in the preparation of radio and television 
scripts and as contact with the newspapers and other information-dispensing 
organizations. This is considered of primary importance and it is urgently recom- 
mended that this position be allowed to increase the staff of the public relations 
office. The broadcast and television industry have offered additional facilities 
to this office which we have been unable to utilize due to lack of personnel. 

One GS-8 clerk-typist.—This increase is requested to provide additional clerical 
assistance in an expanding organization with a constantly increasing workload. 

One GS~4 fiscal accounting clerk.—This position is requested to provide the Office 
of the Assistant Director for Fiscal and Supply with the necessary clerical assist- 
ance to maintain all fiscal accounting records for the proper expenditure of the 
funds of this Office. This position will entail the submission of all reports con- 
cerning the status of the appropriation for the Office of Civil Defense to the various 
District departments, have the responsibility for accounting and expending of 
any money donated, also assist in the preparation of the budget. 

One GS-8 telephone operator.—This increase is requested to provide an employee 
to operate the telephone switchboard on an 8-hour day, to screen all calls, answer 
routine inquiries concerning civil defense, and maintain a log of all long-distance 
calls, also operate the teletypewriter-exchange service equipment installed at the 
Office of Civil Defense. 

One GS-5 drafisman.—This increase is requested to provide this Office with the 
services of a draftsman to do all the plotting, preparing of maps, graphs, charts, 
and making such drawings for training purposes as may be required, keep all 
maps current on all facilities incident to the various emergency services on various 
maps at the command and control centers. 

Three CPC-8 janitor-firemen, at $2,252.—This increase is requested to provide 
janitor-firemen service at the alternate command center which will operate on a 
24-hour-per-day schedule. The incumbent, will also be used as a laborer in the 
handling of large consignments of supplies. 

One CPC-4 driver.—This inerease is requested to provide a driver for the truck 
requested for this Office to handle the delivery of supplies and equipment. This 
Office has experienced considerable diffftulty in procuring other District-owned 
facilities for this type work. 

Night-work differential, $8338.—This increase is requested to provide payment of 
night differential for those employees required to work between the hours of 6 p.m. 
and 6 a. m. 

Part-time and temporary positions, $5,000.—This request is to enable this Office 
to procure the services of personnel for a temporary period in the event and at 


such times as it becomes necessary to produce over and above the normal capacity 
of the Office. 
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Overtime and holiday pay, $207.—This request is to provide the necessary funds 
to pay the three janitors for working on the eight official holidays in each year. 

Regular pay in excess of a 52-week base, $713.—This request is to provide funds 
for the payment of all employees for the extra day in the fiscal year 1952 for which 
a 52-week neriod does not cover. 

Travel, $2,104.—$312 of this amount is requested to provide streetcar passes 
for three employees at an annual cost of $104 each. $792 of this amount is 
requested to provide a yearly allowance of $264 each for three emptoyees for the 
use of their privately owned automobiles on official business. $1,000 of this 
amount is for miscellaneous travel, including tuition, entrance fees, and attendance 
at Civil Defense conferences. This amount is expected to cover the cost of 
sending Civil Defense key personnel to svecialized training courses. 

Communication. services, $7,700.-$3,700 is requested to provide sufficient 
postage for the mailing of administrative correspondence of the Office of Civil 
Defense, mailing of information bulletins, training material, orders, memoranda, 
and general instructions to all Civil Defense services and activities in the District 
and the various State and Federal organizations vitally connected with civil 
defense. $4,000 of this amount is requested to cover the cost of telenhone service 
in the Administrative Office of Civil Defense and the telephone installations at 
various other locations in the District, such as, the ground air observer’ post, 
the medical care services, the central volunteer registration office, and others. 
This amount is also expected to pay the monthly rental on the teletypewriter 
exchange equipment. 

Rents and utility services, $3,840.—This amount is requested to provide the 
necessary gas heating and electric service at the command and control centers 
exclusively assigned for civil defense purposes. 

Printing and reproduction, $30,000.—$7,000 of this amount is requested to cover 
the cost of printing instructional material vitally important in acquainting each 
and every individual on whet to do and how to do it in ese dis*ster strikes. 
$15,000 of this request is to cover the cost of printing instructional materi>| for 
fire guards, radiological defense monitors, police 1eserve corps me nbers, and all 
other active Civil Defense personnel. $8,090 is requested for the printing of 
miscellaneous items; such as, letterheads, envelopes, registration forms, warden 
survey forms, etc. 

Other contractual services, $45,600.—-$5,000 is requested to complete the micro- 
filming of all records considered vital to the civil-defense program. Part of this 
microfilming has been done and funds are requested herein to complete the job. 
$12,009 is requested herein to cover the cost of repairs and alterations to buildings 
occupied by the Civil Defense organization, repairing damage done by vandals to 
unoccupied buildings, alterations made to buildings now in good condition to pre- 
pare them for use by Civil Defense services. $600 is requested for the maintenance 
and repair of two motor vehicles, one passenger-carrying vehicle and one panel- 
body truck. $28,000 is requested for protective construction, also to construct 
a shelter against the weather for the ground air observer post assigned to the 
District of Columbia, which is now located on the roof of a schoo! in southeast 
Washington. Additional funds will be used for protective construction at the 
command center and the alternate command center to make these installations 
bombproof. Additional construction will be necessary at other Civil Defense 
locations to prevent sabotage and to protect installations. 

Supplies and materials, $42,500.—%$35,000 is requested herein to provide office 
supplies for all Civil Defense services. This includes mimeograph paper, mis- 
cellaneous office supplies and stationery. The Civil Defense services will include 
approximately 100,000 volunteers and the dissemination of written information 
to this number of personnel constitutes the use of a large amount of office supplies. 
$7,500 is requested for miscellaneous supplies, including gasoline and oils for the 
motor vehicles requested herein, and housekeeping supplies for all services. 

Equipment, $18,400.—$10,000 is requested to cover the cost of miscellaneous 
equipment required by this and other activities of Civil Defense. This amount 
includes the necessary operational equfpment in the command and alternate 
command center and will provide some funds for the purchase of control center 
equipment and furnishings. $1,400 is requested for the purchase of a passenger- 
carrying vehicle for use by the Administrative Office of the Office of Civil Defense. 
$2,000 is requested for the purchase of one panel-body truck for the purpose of 
transferring supplies and equipment. $5,000 is requested therein for the procure- 
ment of office furnishings for the additional personnel requested in these estimates. 
Most furnishings will be procured from surplus property, but there are some critical 
items, such as, typewriters etc., of which there is no surplus. 
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RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT REQUESTED 


Colonel Fonpanu. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are requesting a restoration of the total amount of $870,000 in our 
civil defense estimate for 1952. 

Chairman McKe.uar. And the House allowed you only $234,000? 

Colonel Fondahl. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. And you want how much? 

Colonel FonpaHw.. $870,000. 

Unfortunately, none of the members of the Board of Commissioners 
are available for this hearing. We received notice this morning, and 
they are not ayailable. So the Budget Office and myself will attempt 
to present our request. 

Chairman McKe tar. Very well. 

Colonel Fonpau.. In presenting this request for the restoration of 
the funds, I would like to acquaint the members of the committee 
with some of the background data on the appropriations for civil 
defense in the District of Columbia. 

Chairman McKettar. All right, sir. 

Colonel Fonpauv. The office of civil defense was established by 
law on September 7 last year. 

Chairman McKe iar. Yes, sir. We happen to know that. 


PRIOR FUNDS APPROPRIATED 


Colonel Fonpani. Two supplemental appropriations totaling 
$350,000 were provided during the fiscal year 1951. This year, as 
you know, we are asking $870,000. This money was set aside during 
the consideration of the regular District of Columbia budget, and it is 
my understanding that it does not represent any Federal contribution. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. In what way does that happen? If it does 
not represent any Federal contribution, why are you asking this 
money from Congress? 

Colonel Fonpanu. We are asking Congress to allow us to spend 
our own money, as I understand it. 

Chairman. McKeuiar, Where does it come from? 

Mr. Wixping. Mr. Chairman, this will be paid entirely from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. The District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1952 has heretofore been enacted 
by the Congress, and approved by the President, and includes a 
Federal payment in support of that entire bill of $138,000,000. 

Chairman McKe.uar. This is not a supplemental bill, but an 
original bill? 

Mr. Wipina. Pardon me, sir? 

Chairman McKetuar. Is it a supplemental bill or an original bill? 

Mr. Wirtpina. There was no money in the regular bill for 1952. 
Civil defense was not provided for in the regular annual bill, because 
at that time it was understood by our regular subcommittee that it 
would be deferred for consideration in the supplemental bill, and we 
are now here with that request, and have been to the House. 

Chairman McKetrar. All right. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 





Colonel Fonpant. For the information of the committee, we have 
at the present time 25 employees in the Office of Civil Defense. This 
1952 estimate provides for a total of 59 employees. A large number 
of these, 14 to be exact, are in the communication services, which was 
set up in order to establish a 24-hour coverage in our command center 
for alerting purposes, and for communication purposes. 

Our command center and four contro! centers have been established. 
We also desire to set up partial controls in the ‘control centers. 

I might say that these 14 employees were authorized by the House 
in approving the $234,000. 

The other additional personnel! that are involved in this are urgently 
needed at the present time in the engineer services especially. Our 
detailed justifictions appear, of course, in our request. 

The largest single item in this bill is a request for $285,000 for 
medical equipment and supplies, which would permit us to some 
extent, or toa comparatively large extent, to participate in the Federal- 
State matching funds which Congress provided in their third supple- 
mental appropriation bil! of last year. That was entirely cut out by 
the House. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


I have with me a pre pared statement outlining the effects that the 
House of Representatives’ action has on our civilian defense within 
the District of Columbia, and I would like to present it to the com- 
mittee. 1 would also like permission to make a short summation on 
some items. 

Chairman McKetiar. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CHANGES REQUESTED BY THE District oF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS TO BE 
MapbeE IN H. R. 5215 as Passep BY THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Page 2, line 15, strike out ‘‘$234,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$870,000’’. 

The Supplementa! Appropriation Act, 1952, under the head “Office of Civil 
Defense, District of Columbia,’”’ contains an appropriation of $234,000. The 
Commissioners respectfully request that this be changed to $870,000, the amount 
of the approved budget estimate. 

The detailed justifications for each item in our 1952 civil-defense budget appear 
in the appropriation hearings before the House Appropriations Committee. 
However, I realize that there were questions in the minds of the committee as to 
the relative importance of some of the items listed, or they would not have 
eliminated them in their final recommendations. 

The budget was prepared with meticulous care, evaluating each item with an 
eye to rock-bottom necessity. Therefore, because items of the utmost importance 
to an effective civil defense have been totally eliminated, I feel that further 
justification in the form of clarification is in order. 

The need for civil defense was born with the use of aircraft in warfare. While 
it was organized as a precaution during World War II, we in the United States 
were fortunate in not having to depend upon it as a protection for our citizens. 

Nevertheless, its need and effectiveness were graphically demonstrated in the 
war theater in the comparison between the bombing of London by the Germans 
and the retaliatory bombing of Hamburg 2% years later by the Allies. 

Britain wisely launched her civil-defense program when war clouds began to 
darken the horizon immediately after Munich. Experience proved the widsom 
of her foresight. 

The greatest raid on London, which came on December 29, 1940, lasted for more 
than 3 hours. Tons of high explosives and incendiaries rained upon the city. 
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Thousands of fires were started by the incendiaries, but their civil defense was 
trained #nd ready, and most of the incipient fires were quenched by the watching 
fire guards. Although the structural damage was terrific, shelters had been 
provided and the prompt action of the wardens kept the casualties down to less 
than 1,000. 

Two and one-half years later, Allied bombers conducted a 3-hour raid over 
Hamburg, Germany. Because of the lack of sufficient fire guards, the rain of 
incendiaries started a fire storm covering an area of 4}4 square miles. 

The two raids were similar in almost every respect except for the casualty lists. 
In Hamburg 60,000 were killed and more than 37,000 injured. The appalling 
difference in the casualties is a tragic but indisputable justification for a well- 
trained and manned civil defense such as Britain had the foresight to provide. 
Germany, with all her efficiency, failed to keep her civil defense apace with her 
war machine—perhaps from overconfidence in her defenses or underestimation 
of her enemy—but, whatever the reason, her bitter experience has left a grim 
warning to posterity that in these days of air and atom civil and military defense 
must go hand in hand. 

If there is a threat of World War III, as we are led to believe by repeated state- 
ments from many of our Nation’s leaders, military and civic, also by the undis- 
guised belligerency of our potential enemy and the increasing tension of our 
diplomatic relations, then what possible justification can be found for waiting for 
another Pearl Harbor before we provide for civil defense as a proven necessary 
accompaniment to the military for the over-all defense of the Nation? 

If, however, on the other hand, there are facts to the contrary, of which we are 
not cognizant (but which are not substantiated by the world political situation), 
then the public should be advised and the useless expenditure of money, time, and 
effort should be discontinued at once. There is no elastic degree of civil defense. 
Its dimension is a quantity that is determined by calculable damage that can be 
inflicted by an enemy. This we know from the experiences of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, together with our research at Bikini and Eniwetok. We also have been 
told by Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg that if we are attacked by a number of enemy 
planes, and it is inconceivable that it would be one or a few, the best we could do 
would be to stop 30 percent from reaching their targets before discharging their 
bombs. We have only to look back on the experiences of London, Coventry, 
and Hamburg to verify that. 

But in this day of nuclear fission, it would need only one plane with one atom 
bomb to wreak the damage that took thousands of tons of high explosives dropped 
for 3 hours from hundreds of planes over Hamburg. 

In face of these undeniable facts, the percentage of chance as stated by General 
Vandenberg would allow for indescribable devastation. 

We are led to believe that Congress was convinced of the need for civil defense 
when the District of Columbia Civil Defense Act and the Civil Defense Act of 
1950 were enacted into law. It is difficult to conceive that the same Congress, 
after legalizing the acts, would limit appropriations to the extent that it would 
make them ineffectual. 

In view of the House action on the recent appropriations, a confusing contra- 
diction appears when it is recalled that Congress recognized the need for prepara- 
tion when in June 1951 in the third supplemental appropriation bill for 1951 they 
made $20,000,000 available to the FCDA, for allocation to the States on a match- 
ing basis for medical supplies and equipment. They even provided that this 
money, which was appropriated for the fiscal year 1951, would also remain avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1952. 

The FDCA allocated this money proportionately, the sums allocated being 
determined by the considered criticalness of target areas. The District of Colum- 
bia is unanimously conceded co be high on the list. Because of this, the FCDA 
allocated the- District of Columbia $434,000. 

Here is where inconsistent and confusing contradictions begin to appear. 
Thirty-two percent of our budget request of $870,000 ($285,000) was designated 
for medical supplies and equipment. Of that amount, only $187,000 could be 
applied to the supplies and equipment authorized by FCDA as applicable for 
matching funds. This sum, augmented by a like amount from FCDA, would 
have provided the necessary supplies and equipment for establishing the emer- 
gency medical stations and temporary hospitals which expert medical opinion 
has deemed necessary to cope with a bomb disaster. 

The inconsistency appears when, though $434,000 is available to the District 
of Columbia on a matching-fund basis, not 1 penny is provided for the purchase 
of medical supplies in the appropriation as reported out by the House; and, 
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nee: not 1 penny of the FCDA money can be utilized*By~the District of 
olumbia. 

Noteworthy at this point is that a “‘medical trailer’ capable of extensive field- 
hospital operations was reecntly donated to the Office of Civil Defense by the 
District of Columbia Medical Society. What will be the reactions of the donors 
of this valuable equipment when they learn it will be useless because no money 
has been appropriated to stock it with necessary medical supplies and accessories? 
Enthusiastically acclaimed by the medical profession as a means of reducing 
fatalities and relieving suffering to a large degree, it was hoped to be able to pro- 
vide a number of these trailers for the Civil Defense Medical and Health Division. 

What Washington’s need for hospital space would be in the event of an atom 
bombing points up another inconsistency. The average population of Wash- 
ington is 11,000 per square mile, but the daytime population in the downtown 
section, the section in which are most of the important Government buildings— 
therefore, the prime target area—is conservatively estimated at more than 
100,000 per square mile. A surprise attack in the daytime on this section would 
produce some 120,000 casualties. It is estimated that one-third would be killed 
outright or die the first day. That would.leave 80,000 that would require imme- 
diate hospitalization. Even if we had warning of a daytime attack and could 
get the public off the streets and into the best available shelters, the casualties, 
while reduced, woutd still amount to about 60,000, with some 40,000 requiring 
hospitalization. 

Even with the latter figure, how would Washington cope with the need? We 
have 22 hospitals in the metropolitan area with a normal capacity of a little 
more than 6,300 beds. In an emergency, by using every expedient, this could 
be increased to about 12,230. 

However, a recent survey revealed that the normal bed occupancy of the 22 
hospitals is about 80 percent. It is evident then that, even under emergency 
expansion, only about 7,000 beds would be available as against a need for 40,000 
(or even 80,000 in the event of a surprise attack). What is the answer? We 
had planned and have arranged to use the 27 junior and senior high schools for 
emergency hospitals. They have the space and other facilities which make them 
readily adaptable. But not 1 penny has been appropriated for equipping and 
supplying these schools for hospital use. 

In compiling the 1952 budget, the various civil-defense services were asked to 
submit estimates of their requirements as outlined in the Hopley report and the 
Civil Defense Act. These estimates totaled approximately $9,000,000. This 
was trimmed to the very bone and, while we realize it is inadequate, it was cut 
to $870,000, which is absolutely essential if we are to organize and maintain a 
civil defense that would be effective in case of an emergency. 

The coneept of the House seems to be that a warning system and public edu- 
cation are sufficient to protect us against attack. I agree that these are both 
vital necessities, and they both have been provided for in our initial steps of 
organization. More than 63 percent of the money previously appropriated has 
been obligated for our fine warning and communications system. 

Intensive public relations and education has been constant via press, radio, 
our speakers’ bureau, and a city-wide distribution of literature. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 11-by-28-inch cards in two colors propagandizing civil-defense volun- 
teering will begin for a 6-month run in busses and streetcars. At the same 
time, 200,000 folders will be mailed with each gas bill. Augmenting this are 
5,000 window cards which will appear in all public buildings and be distributed 
by the Warden Service to all stores in the District. Seventy thousand civil- 
defense first-aid instruction booklets are now being distributed for public dis- 
tribution to all District of Columbia drug stores. All 15 District of Columbia 
public libraries are distributing our A B C booklet of instructions and air-raid 
precautions. Though unrelated, it is well to note at this point that only 5.14 
percent of the $350,000 appropriated for civil defense for the District of Colum- 
bia was spent for personal services. It is unrealistic to assume that, even as 
constant as it is, public education will be absorbed to the extent that every 
citizen will know what to do and do it when he hears the air-raid warning. There 
must be those who do know and who are trained to “hink and act for the public 
in event of an impending disaster and the concomitant panic that would im- 
mohilize a large portion of the public. 

There must be places of shelter provided and designated into which the public 
can be directed. 

Because of the innumerable fires which would result from an atom bombing, to 
prevent a fire storm the Fire Department must be augmented with Fire Guards 
and emergency firefighters. 
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Widespread structural damage would make many streets impassable for vehicles 
of the Fire and Medical Services. This requires the prompt action of a trained 
Rescue and Repair Service equipped with facilities for clearing heavy debris and 
rescuing those who may be trapped in collapsed buildings. In Hiroshima, thou- 
sands who were trapped but otherwise unhurt were burned to death by the 
ensuing fire. 

Without adequate emergency medical equipment and hospital facilities, 
thousands would die needlessly after an atom bombing, to say nothing of the 
untold suffering that would ensue but could not be alleviated. The horrible 
stories of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are grim commentaries on the result of unpre- 
paredness for emergencies and stand as an all-time warning. 

The comparisons set forth between the bombing of London and those of Ham- 
burg, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki are historical facts that indisputably clinch the 
argument for organized and trained civil defense. 

efore making a summation, I would like to point out the immediate effect of 
several disallowances imposed by the House. 

(1) The disallowance of $36,570 for custodial care, light, heat, etc., for the 
Recreation Department will make it difficult to provide locations for the education 
and Seung. volunteers. These classes must be conducted at night after work- 
ing hours when normal custodial care is off, and light and heat are extra expense 
in the buildings allotted for this activity. Due to our constant propaganda on the 
radio, public interest is on the increase, as evidenced by an increasing number of 
requests for literature and volunteer registration forms. After our recruiting 
drive, which is planned for September, we feel assured the volume of volunteers 
will be difficult to handle without suitable places for evening training. 

(2) I am sure the disallowance of $60,000 for the Water Department is the 
result of unfamiliarity with the situation that would exist from an atom bombing. 

In the event of either a ground or air burst of an atom bomb, it is conceded that 
water mains would be disrupted over a considerable area. Water for immediate 
fire fighting would have to be relayed, possibly over great distances, from the river 
or some static sources such as reservoirs. 

Besides that, unless supplies were immediately available to the Water Depart- 
ment, emergency repairs sufficient to restore water pressure could not be made for 
days, during which the danger of epidemic would increase. The items needed for 
this emergency are, for the most part, in critical supply at this time. 

(3) I have already dwelt upon the vital needs included in the $294,341 item 
for the Medical and Health Services. The disallowance of all but $5,826 of this 
money would seem to indicate a complete lack of understanding of the criticalness 
of the need. 

The action on this item cannot help but have an extremely dampening effect 
upon the enthusiasm of the members of the medical profession, many of whom 
have worked long and hard to develop an effective civil defense medical program. 

(4) Considering the scope of its service and the amount of heavy equipment 
involved, we feel the sum of $10,504 asked (but totally disallowed) for the rescue 
and repair services, was an achievement in economy. This service under the 
direction of a well-known Washington contractor, is made up of the local con- 
tracting fraternity who are placing all of their equipment at the disposal of the 
civil-defense service, and not one penny is asked for equipment of any kind. 
However, to tabulate and coordinate such constantly-on-the-move equipment in 
order to have it ready for instant service requires the maintenance of current 
records which is not possible without some full-time paid personnel. 

(5) Although the headquarters of the warden service is presently housed in a 
rent-free District of Columbia-owned building, the activities of this, service, the 
largest in civil defense, embrace a wide variety of necessary expenditures. It is 
under the direction of Max C. Schwartz, a real-estate broker, who volunteers 
a large part of bis time to civil defense not only without remuneration but at an 
appreciable amount of personal expense. 

he target volunteer quota for the warden services is about 65,000, but the 
present paid personnel (4) involves only $13,305. Although painfully understaffed 
the amount of money allowed will not even permit the continuance of the person- 
nel now struggling to administer the largest branch of civil defense. 

In preparation is a warden house-to-house survey which will involve an appre- 
ciable extra load of clerical work which will be impossible unless the present small 
staff is augmented. 

(6) The fire services, upon which will rest the safety of property valued at untold 
millions, has been virtually hamstrung with an allowance of only $3,761 as against 
a request for $49,180. 
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As has been pointed out previously, an atom bombing would probably make it 
necessary to pump water from static sources which might be at considerable dist- 
ances from a fire. This will not be possible without additional hose for which 
$30,000 hass been asked. Considering the value of property that may not be saved 
because of the lack of sufficient hose, this sum is exceedingly cheap insurance. 

The disallowed sum of $12,864 for protective clothing for the volunteer emerg- 
ency firefighters is distressing to a degree. The men for whom this clothing should 
be provided are volunteers who will be risking their lives to protect the city. 
Surely some provision should be made for their safety. 

(7) In the city-wide confusion that would result from an atomic attack, the 
effectiveness of civil defense will be in direct proportion to the effectiveness of its 
communications. 

The police, which even prior to civil defense had a well-worked-out ‘‘disaster”’ 
plan, would be ineffectual if their communications were knocked out and there 
was no directing intelligence. 

The sum of $11,975 totally disallowed by the House, is for auxiliary communica- 
tions that would insure the continuance of such badly needed direction in the event 
of disaster. 

(8) The health and morale of citizens as well as volunteer civil defense workers 
after a bomb disaster will depend greatly upon their ability to obtain hot, nourish- 
ing food in an area of devastation. Then, too, it will be necessary to transport 
such food to temporary or improvised hospitals where lives may depend upon it. 

The disallowance of the total sum of $25,000 asked for this purpose for the 
emergency welfare service will prohibit any such vitally needed aid. 


SUMMATION 


It has been charged that civil defense has no realistic or coordinated plan. 
This is not true. We know what we wish to accomplish and we have detailed 
plans for organization, administration and training of the civil defense services. 
The tabulation of medical, engineer, construction, transportation and com- 
munications equipment and facilities including personnel and the plans for their 
use are prepared; we have recruited approximately 20 percent of our anticipated 
volunteer requirements within civil defense; we are making excellent progress 
in the organization of civil defense within Federal establishments; we have pre- 
pared four training manuals for civil defense personnel and others are now in 
the making; we have an operations plan for disaster based upon logical assump- 
tions and the best estimate of enemy capabilities. 

This operations plan will be implemented in the near future with the completion 
of the installation of air raid warning devices to the extent of warning the public 
and providing fairly adequate communication facilities for control of civil defense 
operations, however, here is where the operational implementation of the plan 
stops. 

Warning the public of impending attack is undoubtedly the phase of civil 
defense which will provide the greatest number of persons with a chance of 
survival and will probably save the greatest number of lives. It. can be con- 
sidered as step one. 

Step 2: After warning, the public must have some place to go for shelter; we 
reaiize that absolute shelter cannot be provided. It is also going to be difficult 
to provide even reasonable shelter for evervone; however, we do know that reason- 
able expenditures by the District of Columbia in providing guidance, surveys, etc., 
will result in the designation of the best shelter available and in a greater chance 
of survival for additional thousands of persons. I have pointed out that absolute 
shelter cannot be provided against blast, radiation, and fire. We know that huge 
fires and probably a fire storm will result from atomic bursts or even concentrated 
high explosive bombings. It, therefore, logically follows that steps 3 and 4, and 
I speak of these as one because they are so slosély related and must be performed 
simultaneously, are rescue and fire fighting. Large numbers of persons trapped 
under debris and large numbers of persons who suffer injuries that in themselves 
are not fatal, will be burned to death unless promptly rescued and the fires con- 
trolled. 

Step 5: The medical care for the injured follows logicaliy. Immediate treat- 
ment with adequate medical supplies will result in the same saving of life in civil- 
defense operations as in military operations. and here, I refer to a recent public 
statement made by the Surgeon General of the Army who reported that the aver- 
age time elapsed between battle injuries and the arrival of the wounded in medical 
stations is one-half hour. My best information is that the number of casualties 
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recovering from wounds is approximately 98 percent. Frankly, I do not believe 
that we can duplicate this record but it emphasizes the importance of the avail- 
ability of supplies and facilities for the immediate care of the injured, and points 
out that we cannot wait hours for supplies and equipment to arrive from distant 
ints. ’ 
Yai 6 and 7 in civil defense operations are the evacuation and care of the 
injured, sick, homeless, and helpless followed by rehabilitation steps. There are 
related functions which must be performed in conjunction with carrying out 
the steps I have outlined above, such as the repair and restoration of utilities; 
road and bridge clearance; preventive health measures; ABC reconnaissance; 
maintenance of order, traffic control and numerous others. The point I wish to 
make, however, is that only step 1 of our operations plan can be carried out to 
an adequate degree and that nothing at all can be accomplished by the medical 
services which must treat and provide care for the persons who are injured, 
approximately 66 percent of the total casualties which, in event of atomic attack 
upon Washington, will run well over 120,000; also that the effectiveness of other 
services within civil defense is at a low level due to lack of equipment and facilities. 

The two greatest problems confronting civil defense in the District of Columbia 
is the lack of interest by the public and the lack of equipment and facilities. I 
have time and again pointed out that training can be undertaken by individuals; 
organization can be perfected; personnel assignments made and the public 
generally organized to the point that control would be possible in the event in- 
creased public interest or other reasons required rapid and immediate expansion 
of civil defense services or during disaster. The attempts of civil defense to 
stimulate publie interest have been severely handicapped by the apparent attitude 
of Congress that the danger of attack is not great and the need for civil defense 
is questionable. If this is the case because of information of which we are not 
cognizant, we should tell the people and immediately stop all preparations. On 
the other hand, if the conditions exist, which high Government leaders have led 
us to believe, then we should lose no time in preparing a civil defense that is 
adequate. It is the best and cheapest insurance that can be bought either with 
money or effort. 

In this budget estimate we have attempted to provide for the minimum require- 
ments for civil defensé in the District of Columbia. I wish to remind you at this 
point that the funds involved herein are all provided from District of Columbia 
revenues and do not represent any Federal contribution. I also wish to emphasize 
that, although our civil defense program has received considerable publicity 
through the press and over the radio, there has been no public or individual com- 
ment opposing the expenditures of District) of Columbia funds for civil defense. 

On the contrary, the civil defense advisory council composed of representatives 
from the city’s larger citizen, civic, and trade bodies recently publicly endorsed 
the restoration of these funds, and other organizations in the city have taken the 
same action. 

Another reflection of public opinion is revealed in an editorial in the Washington 
Post of August 21, 1951. It was headed, “inviting disaster’’ and is reprinted here 
in full: 

“If the attitude of the House on civil defense is indicative of the attitude of 
Congress as a whole, the program ought to be dropped. The House vote to cut 
the $535 million appropriation request to $62 million—a slash of 90 percent— 
reflects either a profound suspicion of the entire purpose of the civil defense 
program or a remarkably blithe indifference. The 73 percent cut in District 
civil defense funds—from $870,000 to $234,000—is in the same category, with one 
further qualification. The funds the House has vetoed are the District’s own 
money, raised by local taxation and provided for in the budget. 

“No one would maintain that civil defense funds are untouchable. On the 
national level the program got off to a bad start; the request for supplemental 
funds during fiscal 1951 was late, and Congress may well have felt that the money 
requested could not have been spent wisely. But a 90 percent cut in the new 
request is not paring; it is gutting. 

“The eut looks particularly foolish in respect of the District. A supplemental 
appropriation voted earlier by Congress provided $20 million nationally for the 
stockpiling of medical supplies, to be met on a matching basis by communities. 
Some $434,000 would be available to the District. But under the House vote 
Washington would have not one dime for matching funds. This, of course, is 
infuriating—the District seemingly cannot spend its own money for its own 
protection. . 
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“Some of the flossier suggestions for elaborate bomb shelters have seemed 
questionable to this newspaper. No such construction is envisaged in the District, 
however; existing buildings are to be used as shelters; though there is no money 
for suitability surveys. A warning system and communications, education, and 
the provision of medical supplies have received the most emphasis in the local 
program. On the medical end, incidentally, the aim is not to make the District 
self-sufficient, but merely to have enough supplies on hand until outside aid could 
be brought to bear. The District of Columbia Medical Society has donated a 
medical trailer for civil defense, but the only medical funds the committee left 
were $5,826 for two persons to collect blood plasma at Gallinger Hospital. 

“The sad thing, of course, is that it is hard to stimulate popular interest in civil 
defense until Congress takes the problem seriouslv. The next move will be up 
to the Senate. Either Congress ought to provide for a civil defense program that 
means something, or it ought to stop kidding the people.” 

This budget is based upon minimum requirements for services. With reference 
to the funds requested for medical supplies, cognizance was taken of the fact that 
matching funds would be made available through the operations of the Third 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1952. The future interest of the public, 
however, is one of the unknown quantities. The budget frankly contemplates 
stepped-up interest. This unknown quantity runs the entire gamut of Civil 
Defense—it. enters into the amount of training that can and will be given; it 
determines to some extent the necessity for personnel in the warden services and 
in the Office of Civil Defense; it determines the amount of money required for 
custodial care, heat, and lights; it determines the use of funds for printing and 
reproduction and to some extent affects operating expenses through increased or 
decreased distribution, increased requirements for training materials, manuals, etc. 

We believe public education to be one of the most important jobs of civil defense, 
and it is being done to the limit of our resources. While this does not show up 
as a definite item under any activity, nevertheless, a large part of the money 
requested for printing and reproduction and supplies and materials under 
activity 13, “Office of Civil Defense,’’ will be utilized for this purpose. Here 
again the unknown quantity enters into the picture and will determine whether 
the money will be used to “‘sell’’ civil defense or for instructional material after 
persons have enrolled in civil defense. 

The health, welfare, and protection of the approximately 800,000 residents of the 
District of Columbia, embodied in the activities of the various city departments in 
those categories, is estimated at a cost of $45,738,500 (Health, Public Welfare, 
Police, and Fire Departments). This amounts to about $57 per capita per year. 
Civil Defense for the fiscal year 1952 would cost a little more than a dollar per 
capita if the $870,000 request is granted, and could be the means of saving 
thousands of lives. Where could cheaper insurance be obtained? 

I trust these observations may have answered some of the questions relative to 
Civil Defense but I shall be glad to answer any others you may have. 


PLANS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE OPERATIONS 


Colonel Fonpan.. There are some other points I would like to 
bring out. 

Chairman McKe tar. Go right ahead. 

Colonel Fonpaut. It has been charged, not only in the District 
of Columbia civil defense, but in the Federal civil defense, that there 
is no realistic or coordinated plan. We do not feel that this is true. 
We know what we wish to accomplish, and we have detailed plans for 
organization, administration, and training of the civil defense services. 
The tabulation of medical, engineer, construction, transportation, and 
communications equipment and facilities, including personnel and the 
plans for their use, are prepared; we have recruited approximately 
20 percent of our anticipated volunteer requirements within civil de- 
fense; we are making excellent progress in the organization of civil 
defense within Federal establishments. We have prepared four 
training manuals, which I would be glad to have the committee look at. 
We have them here with us. We have an operations plan for disaster 
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based upon the most logical assumptions we can make and the best 
estimate of enemy capabilities that we can make. 

This operations plan will be implemented in the near future with 
the completion of the installation of our air raid warning devices to 
the extent of warning the public and providing fairly adequate com- 
munication facilities for control of civil defense operations. How- 
ever, here is where the operational implementation of the plan must 
stop at the present, due to lack of further equipment and supplies. 

Warning the public of impending attack is undoubtedly the phase 
of civil defense which will provide the greatest number of persons 
with a chance of survival, and will probably save the greatest number 
of lives. It can be considered as step one. 


SHELTER FACILITIES 


Step two: After warning, the public must have some place to go for 
shelter. We realize that absolute shelter cannot be provided. It is 
also going to be difficult to provide reasonable shelter for everyone. 
However, we do know——— 

Senator Corpon. Difficult? It is going to be impossible. 

Colonel Fonpaunu. That is right, I agree with that. 

We know that reasonable expenditures by the District in providing 
guidance, and for surveys, and so forth, will result in the designation 
of the best shelter that is available, with the facilities. 

Senator Corpon. Would you rather go through the full statement, 
or have questions as you go along? 

Colonel Fonpany. I wanted to outline some of the steps that we 
felt were logical and absolutely essential. We felt, for instance—— 

Senator Corpon. You have not answered my question. Would 
you answer that? Do you want to finish your statement before hav- 
ing questions? If that is what you prefer to do, it is all right. I do 
not care. 

Colonel Fonpaunu. I would like to finish it; yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Go right ahead. 


RESCUE AND FIRE FIGHTING 


Colonel Fonpauu. Steps three and four, after shelter has been pro- 
vided, are closely related, and they must be performed almost simul- 
taneously. That is rescue and firefighting. Large numbers of per- 
sons trapped under debris and large numbers of persons who suffer 
injuries that in themselves might not be fatal, will be burned to death 
unless they are promptly rescued and the fire is controlled. 

Step 5 would be the medical care of those people who are injured 
and otherwise could be saved. Immediate treatment with adequate 
medical supplies will result in the same saving of life in civil-defense 
operations as in military operations, and here I refer to a recent state- 
ment made by the Surgeon General of the Army, who reported that 
the average time elapsed between battle injuries and the arrival of the 
wounded in medical stations is one-half hour. My best information 
is that the number of casualties recovering from wounds is approxi- 
mately 98 percent. Frankly, I do not believe that we can duplicate 
this record, but it emphasizes the importance of the availability of 
supplies and facilities for the immediate care of the injured. 
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Senator Corpvon. Of course, that could not be duplicated if the 
Army were in charge of a bombed city. That is out on a battle line. 

Colonel Fonpanv. That is correct. 

In connection with that, we have been told by the military that we 
should not consider, in our planning, any definite assistance from them; 
that they will render whatever assistance they can, based on the com- 
mitments they have and the facilities and personnel that are available 
to them at the time. 


EVACUATION AND CARE OF INJURED AND HOMELESS 


Steps 6 and 7 are, of course, the evacuation and care of the injured 
and homeless, followed by rehabilitation steps. That, I think, is 
probably far down the line, something that we are not providing for 
too much at the present time. 

There has been some question raised by the House, for instance, 
with reference to whether or not the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia wish to have this money spent for civil defense. We were asked 
whether there had been any indications by the citizens to that effect. 

We have taken no poll, but on the other hand, Civil Defense has 
had quite a bit of publicity, both through the press and through the 
radio, and I might say publicity has been the only thing that has 
kept Civil Defense going. The press and radio have actually donated 
more time and more money than we have been able to provide. 

Despite all of that publicity, we have never had any unfavorable 
reaction toward asking for this money, that is, our own money. I 
would be glad to answer any questions in connection with the budget 
itself, : 

Chairman McKe tuar. All right, gentlemen. 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Senator Corpon. No. 1 is: Why do you need as much money as 
you have budgeted for communications when your civil defense is 
wholly within the city of Washington? You have “Communications 
services,’’ $86,657. You asked for $211,000. What is that? That 
represents sirens and other warning devices? 

Colonel Fonpau.. A total of $50,625 in ‘Communication services” 
is for personnel services. . That includes 2 radio technicians, a com- 
munication supervisor, and 12 dispatchers. The FCC regulations 
require that we have licensed engineers in these communication loca- 
tions before we can operate them. 

Senator Corvon. Why do you need them when you have the radio 
broadcasting stations here? 

Colonel Fonpani. You mean with reference to the commercial 
broadcasting stations? 

Senator Cornon. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Fonpauu. We are tied in with the commercial broadcasting 
stations to the extent that we give the vellow and the red alert to the 
broadcasting stations, and they will use that es a supplementary 
method of warning the public. However, our air-raid warning horns, 
when installed, will operate from this command center. 

Senator Corpon. These represent only the warning horns? 

Colonel Fonpaut. No. The communication facilities represent 
much more than a warning horn. The warning system is comprised 
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of 34 locations of four horns each. We have two communication 
networks already installed. One is a mutual-aid network; the one 
that sets off these warning horns. The other one is an operational 
network which ties in with four control centers that we already have 
established. 

We know, for instance, in the event of a disaster, that we cannot 
possibly take care of the communication problems with existing 
communications. The police communications, the fire department 
communications, water, medical and health, the Department of 
Corrections, are all worked in with this communication system. 

Senator Corpon. Why can you not take care of it with the ordinary 
communication system? 

Colonel Fonpau.. The police communications, for instance, which 
are probably the most complete of any in the city at the present time, 
frequently become overloaded under normal conditions. We know 
that in the event of disaster, there would be no question about their 
being overloaded. 

Senator Corvon. Let us get down to facts. What do you mean by 
“communication system,”’ in a few words? 

Colonel Fonpan. Radio, telephone, wire, messenger, et cetera; 
methods of communication and control. 

Senator Corpon. You have some half dozen commercial radio 
broadcasting systems here in Washington now, and there are very few 
families that do not have radios. 

Colonel Fonpau.. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. And if they are advised, upon hearing a warning 
sound, to go to the radio, they ought: to get the information. 

Colonel Fonpani. They are advised. 

Senator Corpon. And one radio would send it to all of them, and 
you could not overload it if you tried. 

Colonel Fonpaut. That is right. But that does not control the 
operations. That permits them to get the warning. Mobilizing the 
civil defense personnel and controlling the operations after those 
personnel are mobilized is something we cannot do over commercial 
radio. 

Seaator Corpvon. That is what you should do by your planning. 

Colonel Fonpauy. That is what we are attempting to do by our 
planning. 

COORDINATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Corpon. Then why do you need all of this intricate com- 
munication system, if you can do that in advance? If I were in your 
civil-defense system and I heard a horn and I tuned in my radio, | 
would know, if I had been properly trained, when that happened it 
was somethmeg for me to do, and I would go and do it. 

Colonel Fonpanu. That is correct. And what you would do at 
that time would be to seek whatever shelter was available. Then if 
the bomb struck close enough apd you were still alive in your shelter, 
it would probably require the services of either rescue- or fire-fighting 
department to pull you out. 

Senator Corpon. When that bomb strikes, you will not have a 
communication system left. 

Colonel Fonpanu. Not necessarily. We do not feel that our wire 
communications will be affected in its entirety in the District. It 
will depend upon where the bomb strikes, of course. 
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Senator Corpon. That is right. And that is what controls what 
happens to me, too. 

Colonel Fonpany. That is right. 

Senator Gorpon. I think somebody has dreamed too much about 
this thing, and has never gotten practical about it yet, if you ask me. 

Colonel Fonpau.. Notwithstanding all of the Glantiihe and all of 
the organization that the military has, they have the most intricate 
communication. system in the world in order to control it. Our com- 
munications, to start with, are tied in with the Eastern Air Defense 
Command. We get our air-raid warning from there; but the minute 
that it reaches the key point air-raid warning center here, then it be- 
comes our responsibility to get it to the public and take whatever 
action is necessary after that. 

Senator Corpon. You have horns and radio to do it. I cannot see 
why you need any more for that purpose. You have to make a case, 
as far as | am concerned, sir. 

Colonel Fonpanu. We hope the air-raid warning horns that are 
on purchase at the present time, which have not been installed yet 
due to difficulties in securing delivery will be adequate for warning. 
There is a comparatively small amount of this money that is for addi- 
tional communication equipment. We have set up an operational 
control for civil defense of the entire city, based on several factors: 
density of population and buildings, and many other things. We 
have divided the city into five zones. 


CONTROL CENTERS 


We, at the present time, have four control centers. We are asking 
for another control center, and we are asking for equipment for an 
alternate command center. That represents the bigger part of the 
communication equipment that we are asking for. 

Senator Corpon. I still do not see why you do not have the com- 
munication equipment right now or do not have it on order. 

Colonel Fonpauy. We placed the orders as soon as we had the 
money. 

Senator Corpon. We cannot hasten that. You have the money 
now, and the orders are placed. That is that. When you get it, 
you will have the necessary warning signals.. If you have that inte- 
grated with the commercial broadcasting stations here, you will have 
that. You can take those warning systems and develop an ordinary, 
simple code that a housewife could fasten on a wall or on a piece of 
pasteboard on her telephone, that would take care of where she is to 
tune in. . 

Colonel Fonpauu. It has gone further than that already, Mr. 
Senator. 

Senator Corpon. Then you have the communication warning prob- 
lem already licked. What is the next step? 

Colonel Fonpant. As I tried to point out in this statement that I 
started with here 





Senator Corpon. I thought you had finished it. I did not mean 
to interrupt you. 

Colonel Fonpaunu. The first step and the most important step is 
undoubtedly public warning. There would probably be more lives 
saved due to the ability to warn the public than any one other step. 
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However, we know from the research and the figures that are available 
from what happened in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, that there were very 
few people that came to the medical centers later on with broken legs, 
skull, fractures, and concussions. The assumption was that those 
people were unable to move immediately afterward, and burned to 
death, despite the fact that their injury itself might not have been 
fatal. 

Senator Corpon. That has nothing to do, however, with communi- 
cations. That has something to do with training. 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Colonel Fonpaui. What I am pointing out is that if we have the 
communications for warning, we still have to have communications for 
control of this Civil Defense organization, which is 99 percent volun- 
tary, and which consists, under our plan at the present time, of approxi- 
mately 60,000 wardens and approximately 35,000 welfare workers, 
doctors, rescue workers; services that do not have the normal means 
of communication whereby they can be reached and controlled in a 
civil defense operation. 

Senator Corpon. How do you expect to reach and contro! them? 

Colonel Fonpan.. We have prepared plans for the mobilization of 
these people. For instance, if this area here were struck, we could 
expect that it would be completely devastated, out pretty much to as 
far as S Street or R Street. There would be no communications in 
here. The Civil Defense forces would have to concentrate on this 
area. Under the plan, they would work from the perimeter of the 
diaster area in; and im order to contro! them and be able to get the 
medical people in where vou wanted them, to get the medical evacuees 
out, we have to provide some type of communication to contact them 
with. We are providing, in addition to the communication equip- 
ment that we are asking for here, a parallel control net to our walkie- 
talkies through the amateur radio. We are setting up a transmitting 
station at our command center which parallels our control net and 
relay stations in the field where the walkie-talkies tie in. 

Senator Corpon. If the bomb hits over your command center, 
what happens? 

Colonel Fonpauu. Of course, that is something that we cannot-—— 

Senator Corpon. It is not sacrosanct. It is as apt to hit there as 
anywhere else. 

ALTERNATE COMMAND CENTER 


Colonel Fonpaut. That is correet. That is why we are asking for 
equipment for an alternate command center, located away from the 
original one. 

‘hairman McKetiar. Where do you plan to locate that? 

Colonel Fonpanu. At the Reno School at Fessenden Street and 
Howard Road NW. Our center at the present time is located at the 
National Guard Building at Twentieth and East Capitol on this side 
of the river. 

Senator Corpon. You mean the Armory? 

Colonel Fonpanu. That is right. We are in a fairly good spot 
there, insofar as protection of the command center itself is concerned. 
It is possible that our outside aerials may go down. Of course, we 
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cannot tell, if this disaster does strike, where it will strike. But it is 
reasonable to believe that whoever comes in here, the Russians or 
anyone else, have the same amount of intelligence as we do, and they 
will strike where the most profitable target is. We have conducted 
studies on that to the point where we are practically able to pin-point 
it on the basis of the most profitable target. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, if you can pin-point it, you can do 
aes than the man can do who is flying the plane that will drop the 
bom 

Colonel FonpanL_. What I meant is that we have pin-pointed 
where they would probably like to strike. 

Senator Corpon. I understand that would be a difficult job. You 
could understand that they will strike at the triangle. 

Mr. WixpinGc. The Senate side of the Capitol. 

Senator Corpon. I do not know of any group in the United States 
more expendable. 


CUSTODIAL FEES, RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice in your budget you have $36,507 for 
the recreation department. How will that be spent? 

Colonel Fonpanv. That is intended for custodial fees for the people 
required to open the schools for training classes, ed also places for the 
Civil Defense organizations to meet. We have a‘ cemp ed to do every- 
thing we could to secure this service gratis, including the enrollment of 
the custodians, the janitors, and so forth, in Civil Defense. Through 
their contribution in the Civil Defense effort, they would open up the 
schools free of charge. However, we are not too successful. 

Senator ELLenpER. Why do you refer to that as a “recreation 
department’’? 

Colonel Fonpauu. Because that is the District activity that handles 
the work, that is, the payment of the custodians. 


FIRE SERVICES 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice here an item for fire service of $49,180. 
Would that be in addition to the forces you now have in Washington 
handling the Fire Department? 

Colonel Fonpanu. The appropriation for the fire service was to 
provide some additional communication equipment to the fire services, 
plus some protective clothing for 300 men that they are enrolling at 
the present time as volunteer firemen, plus 30,000 feet of hose, which 
is just a small part of what eventually would be required in the event 
a lot of mains and water pressure went out and the water had to be 
pumped from the river or other static. sources. 


EMERGENCY WELFARE SERVICES 


Senator ELLenper. I notice you have $30,000 for emergency 
welfare services. 

Colonel Fonpant. That is primarily for the purchase of equipment 
to haul foods prepared at hotels, restaurants, and so forth, to temporary 
hospitals that might not have the facilities for the preparation of food, 
and to civil-defense workers actually on duty in the devastated area 
where they were not able to get food any other way. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Ettenper. I notice in the House report, where it was 
stated that the sum appropriated, amounting to $234,000, was to pay 
for the salaries and expenses of the present force. Is that sufficient? 

In other words, is that sufficient to maintain what you now have in 
operation? 

Colonel Fonpant. We would have to make some adjustments on 
that. In certain cases we would probably have to cut back on per- 
sonnel. 

For instance, in the warden service, they allowed $10,000. Our 
present payroll in the warden service runs about $13,000. It probably 
could be adjusted to take care of it. However, it would have to come 
out of some other item in order to make those adjustments. 

Senator ELLENDER. Your item here Office of Civil Defense, in 1951 
you had $112,133; and your budget asks for $239,163. Is that for 
salaries? 

Colonel Fonpauu. No; that is not entirely salaries. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of that would be for salaries? 

Colonel Fonpaut. In the Office of Civil Defense itself, $89,019. 

Senator ELLENDER. And outside of that? 

Colonel Fonpaut. The entire salary-personnel bill in this estimate 
runs $194,000. 

Senator ELLenper. And that is out of that $239,163 that you have 
budgeted for Office of Civil Defense? 

Colonel Fonpan.. This budget is made up, if you will notice, by 
activities. For instance, under ‘“Communications,’’ we have a per- 
sonnel item; under “‘Medical and health’’ we have the same. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Each activity has an item for personnel? 

Colonel Fonpaut. That is right. Not all of them, but most of 
them. I think the total personnel figure runs into $194 ,000-something. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Senator ELLeNpDER. What would the difference between $239,163 
and $89,000 for personnel be used for, in the Office of Civil Defense? 

Colonel Fonpau.. It is used for such things as $7,700 for travel, 
$3,840 for rents and utilities, $30,000 for printing and reproduction, 
$45,600 for other contractual services, and $42,500 for supplies and 
materials, and $18,400 for equipment. That equipment item includes 
miscellaneous equipment required for Civil Defense activities, opera- 
tional equipment in the command and alternate command center. 
It contains an item for an office automobile. It contains an item for 
a panel-body truck. It contains $5,000 for procurement of office 
furnishings for additional personnel. 

Incidentally, I would like to say, on office furnishings, that the 
only thing we have bought up to the present time are typewriters and 
equipment that was not available as surplus. Desks, filing cabinets, 
and that type of thing, we have gotten through surplus agencies. 

Senator Corpvon. Who is the Director of Civil Defense? 

Colonel Fonpauu. I am, in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Corpon. Are you in the Army? 

Colonel Fonpany. No, sir. I hold a colonel’s commission in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 
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HOUSE CUT 


Senator Ecron. The House cut you $636,000, is that correct? 

Colonel Fonpan.. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Senator Ecron. In any restoration that the Senate might take, 
what is the relative priority of “— various services that. you have 
listed, that vou would list as No. 1, 2,3, and 4? 

Colonel Fonpant. In the a of importance of restoration? 

Senator Ecron. Yes. 

Colonel Fonvant. I would say medical supplies and equipment as 
the first one. We have always felt that public education Is a very 
great thing. We have tried to do what we can with it at the present 
time. Iw vould like to hold out for the one additional position we are 
asking for in that category. 

Senator Ecron. That is under “ Education’’? 

Colonel Fonpanv. That is under the “Office of Civil Defense.” 
There is one position in that activity. 

Senator Corpon. What does he do? 

Colonel Fonpant. An assistant to our public relations officer. 
Our public relations officer at the present time works very closely 
with the press, television, and so on. We have four radio programs 
running at the present time, weekly. We have numerous appearances 
on television, and we had very good relationships with the press insofar 
as publicity is corfcerned. 


SHELTER SURVEY 


The next most important item would be personnel for shelter survey. 
Bear in mind, we are not planning for asking for money to actually 
construct shelters. We have tried every way that we know how to 
initiate this shelter survey. We have been able to survey 25 blocks 
in the city up to the present time. When you realize—and this is 
not a situation that exists only in the District of Columbia, this lack 
of interest in civil defense—you will find that it is impossible to get 
volunteers to go out and devote the amount of time that is necessary 
to voluntarily do this work. For instance, the survey of a city block, 
insofar as shelter is concerned, in a business area, takes roughly 24 
man-hours, and probably more. That is a conservative estimate. 
We cannot get that type of work done. We have every reason to 
believe that reasonable sbelter for 50 percent of the residents of the 
District of Columbia exists in the District of Columbia with the present 
facilities. We would like to be in a position to survey that shelter 
and designate the best available shelter that there is, and provide some 
criteria to people who are improving the, present shelter facilities in 
their own homes and their own places of business. 

Senator Ecron. That would be information disseminated to the 
people living within the District? 

Colonel Fonpau.. That is correct. 

re far as we are concerned, it would be officially disseminated onl 
insofar as the District of Columbia is concerned. 

We have very good relations with the State directors. In fact, w: 
are on their mailing list, and they get whatever information we de- 
velop here. We have published a criteria for shelter based on wha‘ 
we know at the present time. 
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Frankly, shelter is a very controversial subject. You undoubtedly 
recall that there was a controversy about it in the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration some time ago. We still believe that the 
basement offers the best shelter in homes; in larger builcinzs, it 
requires a determination of the type of construction before you can 
actually designate the best places of shelter in those buildin s We 
have conducted a shelter survey of the Capitol during the past 3 or 
4 weeks. 


STATEMENT OF PRIORITY ITEMS IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me like it would be very 
helpful for the committee if the Director would submit a list of these 
priorities, and just how much would be expended for each one of these, 
and their order of necessity and the order of their importance. I think 
it would be very helpful to the committee in considering the over-all 
picture. I would like to ask the Director to de that. 

Chairman McKetrar. Is there any objection to doing that? If 
not, we would be glad to have you do it. 

Colonel Fonpanv. I would be very glad to submit, in the order of 
importance, what we consider. We have already indicated that we 
consider the medical situation the most important. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF PRIORITY SUBMITTED BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


In submitting this information relative to the importance of the various civil 
defense services and any “‘priority’’ that should be established relative to civil 
defense appropriations, we maintain that we consider the budget as submitted 
($870,000) as minimum requirements for civil defense organization during the 
coming year. This budget compares favorably with those of other cities (New 
York City, Detroit, ete.) on a per capita basis of approximately $1. This budget 
was reduced from estimates totaling in excess of $9,000,000 submitted by civil 
defense services and District agencies involved in civil defense. It is also pointed 
out that an appropriation of $2,000,000 was made available to the District during 
1941 and 1942 for civil defense during that period. 

The importance of civil defense functions which must be implemented entirely 
from civil defense funds are considered in the following order: 

1. Operations: 

Office of Civil Defense. 
Planning. 
Public education. 
Disaster operations. 
2. Attack warning and communications: 
Air raid warning devices. 
Radio and telephone communication, including personnel to operate the 
command center and control centers. 

3. Shelter: Survey of existing facilities and guidance in shelter matters. 

1. Rescue services. 

5. Medical and health services: Drugs and supplies for the first 4 to 8 hours and 
minimum equipment for establishing emergency medical stations and 
temporary hospitals. 

6. Warden services: 
Community assistance. 
Edueation. 

Fire watching. 
Fire guards, 
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7. Welfare services: 
Disaster assistance and relief. 
Care and evacuation of homeless. 
8. Fire services.! 
9. Police services.! 


The following items listed in our budget are considered of least importance in 
= order listed. 


. Recreation Department __------------ Wa ae Gee Dede ae OD 
Reduce by $30,000 w ill permit the very ‘minimum of use of 


public buildings where custodial care must be reimbursed by 
Civil Defense. 


2. Office car (pee isoe seRserel eh sS 1, 400 
3. Civil air defense patrol: Gasoline for C ADP. a coy nl Katie a tele 2’ 400 
ic. A hao ok is site kk gem, dedi On nate : sh atec es scigicio g-gn ucdocean Ca 
Warden typew riters_ sei l2 Oe ae 
Reduce welfare services equipment to $10,000. 15, 000 
Stand-by generator, communications services_ __ __- . 1,500 
Reduce Office of Civil Defense additional office -equip- 
ment to $3,000 . 2,000 
5. Communications services Se te oat a lod ate 9, 480 
Stamps for warden services__. $2, 000 


Reduce police services communications by elimination of 


teletype service. __- ses witue aoe 
Personnel: Elimination of the following positions ee 7 ia gear ran 
1 GS 4 clerk-typist, rescue and repair services : $2, 875 
1 GS 10 executive assistant, warden services___ ube ieee 
1 GS 3 file clerk, warden services__-_ j iat 2, 650 
1 GS 6 radio technician 3, 450 
1 GS 8 elerk-typist, OCD 5 2. 650. 
1 GS 4 fiscal accounting clerk 2, 875 
2 CPC 3 janitor-firemen : 4, 504 
7. Other contractual services. . 39, 800 
Repairs and alterations to buildings, warden services... $2, 000 
Damage to buildings SUrDE installation of air raid warn- 
ing devi i. ot Pl tka erased EN 
Microfilming, Office of Civil Defense __- 5, 000 
Reduce repairs to buildings, Office of C ivil Defense by 
mS i ite 6, 000 
Reduce motor vehicle repair, Office of Civil Defense by 
eer ees 300 
Reduce protective construction, Office of Civil Defense to 
COO. ioc PESO Le ac ee er pee ae eh aM 20, 000 


Recapitulation by activities . 


] l 
Budget esti- | Less items 
mate | listed above 


Recreation Department eiabetecial 5 ttn ells cepa adals saa pleeleiraenta ak & en $36, 570 | $6, 570 
Water Department alae ; mies on Ne | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Medical and health a eS acl Fer a Eee Se eine ak | 204, 341 204, 341 
nee Geer I OW UO na, 2 he ea wc keeeekse acs kvenietacuiecwnas | 10, 504 7, 629 
pT WE a a oc a ond psec cs oln cence d dy an panutisdenawuabbe Sebcbucubete | 36, 396 | 23, 246 
oy ee a ne Leh axle iain ate madecsieien Se ech ae | 49, 180 | 49, 180 
Police services et ; , acing deetnis Apion ces ee: 11, 975 4, 495 
TRE WINNS BOT VOONG, gin ein 5 oe Spb ks en dla be dea sede Ewell 25, 000 10, 000 
Communications services... ..........--.--- nl Gen ten teen a & a cir gael awed 7 657 | 75, 207 
Engineer services. __. cart Sse tip alcatel i atta < Wisphctily aici Ivogee th idle so cb neers se heats 7, 814 | 17,814 
Civil air defense patrol_ a inst ano ote ei Jadot gl Alaa aileron a ikke ae ? 400 | None 
Office of Civil Defense_._........- aa eet aan ee ee at comes 239. 163 | 194, 434 

ih ke aR oa kh ah: ian A a ae as oo nha isan ete dabei i 70, 000 | 742, 916 


1 These services are listed in this low priority due to the fact that they are cig established around 
already existing facilities with minimum request for civil defense funds for further implementation. 
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MATCHING FUNDS FOR MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Fonpaunv. One of the inconsistencies that has been brought 
up in reference to civil-defense funds is the third supplemental bill 
that the FCDA presented last year, in which they asked for $401,- 
000,000. In that bill was an item of $9,000,000 for matching funds 
for medical equipment. Congress passed an appropriation of 
$31,000,000, but at the same time upped the $9,000,000 for matching 
funds to a total of $20,000,000. FCDA, on the basis of that 
$20,000,000, allocated that tentatively, primarily to the States that 
had critical target areas in them. Washington, of course, has been 
designated as a critical target area, and we received a tentative allo- 
cation of $434,000. 

Now, we are faced, of course, with the necessity of coming before 
Congress to get money for either our own purposes or for matching 
purposes. The FCDA has set up the items to be used for matching 
purposes, and I presume they will on other types of equipment, also. 
At the present time, as a result of the House hearing, we do not have 
a dime that we can put up for matching medical funds. Still, we have 
$434,000 of money appropriated by Congress allocated to us. 

Senator Ecron. It appears to me that one of the most important 
things is to complete this survey immediately. It is not going to help 
people very much if they do not know what is safe and what is not 
safe. There are innumerable homes in the District here that do not 
have cellars or basements, and I think it would be most helpful and 
it would be an uplift to the morale of the people in the vicinity to 
know where available protection could be obtained in connection 
with their homes or with their business. 

I fully realize that you cannot do that on a voluntary basis. This 
is for the protection of everyone, and you cannot expect some engineer, 
for instance, or somebody else, to devote their time to go around to 
do that. If we are going to have a civil-defense program at all, for the 
District—and if any place in the United States needs one, it seems that 
the Capital of the United States needs one—I fully recognize that 
you are going to have to employ somebody competent to do that, 
so that they know when they pass on these available facilities that 
they are a protection. 

Colonel Fonpau.. We have elementary information on shelter in 
two or three places in our plans. We recently prepared a warden 
manual which contained a very short and brief section on what the 
warden should know about shelter. We published another part of our 
plan dealing with shelter problems entirely, which is going out to the 
civil defense as a whole—— 


1951 APPROPRIATION 


Chairman McKetiar. What was your appropriation last year? 

Colonel Fonpanw. $350,000. Of that, we spent 63 percent for com- 
munication equipment. We spent less than 6 percent for personnel. 

Chairman McKeuiar. How much did you spend for land? 

Colonel Fonpaui. We have not bought any land. We are not pay- 
ing any rent at the present time. We are in the District of Columbia 
Armory rent-free. We occupy an abandoned building at Thir- 
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teenth and Upshur Streets without rent, and we have two other aban- 
doned schools assigned to us that we are not occupying, that is, ac- 
tually occupying; but are using for storage purposes to some extent at 
the present time. 

SHELTER SURVEY 


To get back to this shelter problem, that is one of the more impor- 
tant things that I attempted to point out. After warning is given, 
the person should know where to go. Of course, we hope to be able 
to designate the places down town in the public buildings. In the 
Federal Government we have a section of our civil defense which 
includes Federal buildings. Out of the 250 Federal buildings, roughly 
190 have been surveved at the present time, and plans are in varying 
states of perfection insofar as establishment of warden services are 
concerned. 

Senator Ecron. You have not surveyed any in the residential 
districts yet? 

Colonel Fonpani. We have not. Under our last appropriation, 
we made $30,000 available to the architect’s office for the purpose of 
engineer help for that purpose. However, they were so short-handed 
they were unable to get around to the job. Consequently, little or 
nothing was done. One or two school buildings were surveyed. 
That is all that was accomplished. 

Chairman McKe .uar. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Corpon. I would like to get some dollar questions in here 
in a moment. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Senator Corpon. How much money do you need to match for the 
medical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpanu. I do not know exactly how to answer that 
That would depend to some degree upon what is done insofar as 
Federal civil defense is concerned. What we are faced with on the 
medical problem is providing emergency supplies for a brief veriod 
of time pending the arrival of these stockpile supplies that the Federal 
people expect to have. 

Now, in addition to that, we are faced—— 

Senator Corpon. Just a minute, please. You are asking here for 
money, now. 

Colonel Fonpau.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. How much is for medical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpant. In that particular budget, there is $187,000 
that can be used for matching medical supplies under the present 
regulations of the FCDA. 

Senator Corpon. That is the amount here, then, for medica! 
supplies? That is whet I want to know. 

Colonel Fonpauu. Under the present regulations, they have set up 
under the items we can match. 

Senator Corpon. That is what you expect to spend it for, is that 
it? Can you answer my question? 

Colonel Fonpaut. I can answer that question, Mr. Senator, but 
I have to go into a little background. 
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Senator Corpon. I do not care about the background. I just want 
the answer. We can stay here for hours going into background. 

Colonel Fonpanu. Under the present plans, $187,000 will be 
available. 

Senator Corpon. Can you spend it? 

Colonel Fonpaut. Yes, we can spend it. 

Senator Corpon. Can you get the medical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpanu. Prior to June 30, we attempted to get $60,000 
worth of medical supplies from money that we then had available, 
and we were given a 30- to 45-day delivery on it. That is, we were 
promised that. 

Senator Corpon. Does the Federal Civil Defense Agency have any 
information on this matter?) My memory is that they expected or 
had planned on getting money in order that they might make com- 
mitments as a basis for the enlargement of manufacturing in prepara- 
tion of medical supplies, recognizing that in the case of war there 
would not be sufficient facilities to provide medical supplies. 

Colonel Fonpanu. | realize that. 

Senator Corpon. That brings up the question, then, I have just 
asked you: Is this money to buy medical supplies now, or is it to match 
money with which to make commitments for increasing the production 
capacity of medical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpauu. This is for the purpose of buying emergency 
medical supplies at the present time. 


PURCHASE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Senator Corvon. The next question is: Do you know whether you 
can buy them, realizing that every State in the United States will 
probably have an order in for medical supplies, and the United States 
armed services have orders in for medical supplies? Do you have any 
knowledge or information on it? Has anybody collated the thing and 
endeavored to determine the availability of supplies? 

Colonel Fonpau.. The only definite answer I can give you on that is 
that we were promised 30- to 45-day delivery on a comparatively small 
amount of roughly $60,000 worth. Whether or not the delivery date 
on $200,000 worth would have been different, I do not know. 

Senator Corpon. I would think that as the Director here, and that 
being the thing of first importance and priority, you would have de- 
termined that. 

CoLone.. It is a rather hard thing to determine unless you go into 
the market for it. We have contacted, of course, the people that we 
deal with onit. This is set up so that normally medical supplies would 
be purchased either through our own purchasing department or 
through the FCDA. 

Senator Corpon. Has the Federal Civil Defense Agency any 
information on the subject available to you? 

Colonel Fonpant. I have none at the present time. 

Senator Corvon. I asked you if they had any available to you. 
You have no information about that, either? 

Colonel Fonpant. I have no information as to the availability of 
large stocks of medical supplies. 

Senator Corpon. That is your item of first priority. So we are 
faced with the fact that we do not know whether we need to appropriate 
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$187,000 or not. If we make it available, you may spend it or you 
may not. And while this is the District of Columbia’s money, it is 
also paid in by the people of the United States, and as long as the 
Congress has the sneer for passing on the appropriation, it 
has the responsibility to pass dn the expenditure. If we make it 
available, we want to know it is needed. If it is needed, it must be 
spent wisely and for the purpose it is appropriated. 

Colonel Fonpanyu. That is correct. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Corvon. How about No. 2 in priority? I am not speaking 
about increasing. I am talking about the budget item here where 
you have $870,000 total. Now, what is the next most important, 
in your opinion? 

Colonel Fonpaut. I would say a shelter survey. 

Senator Corpvon. Where does that come in here? 


ENGINEER SERVICES 


Colonel Fonpani. That comes under the engineer services, and 
what we are providing for is only personnel. 

Senator Corpon. That is all you need. 

Chairman McKer.iar. How much personnel is provided for? 

Senator Corpon. $17,814 here for engineering service. 


PERSONNEL 


Chairman McKe .uar. I know, but I am trying to find out how 
much personnel are involved. How many people do you have working 
for you? 

Colonel Fonpauu. In the Office of Civil Defense? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes. 

Colénel Fonpaui. We have 19 people working for us at the present 
time. 

Chairman McKeuiar Including Governor Caldwell? 

Colonel FonpanL. Governor Caldwell’s organization has nothing 
to do with us, with the exception of providing guidance, and so forth. 
Their basic law provides that the responsibility for civil defense rests 
with the States. 

Senator Corpon. No. 2 is $17,814, is that right? 

Colonel FonpaAH.L. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. My opinion would be that you could turn that 
$17,000 into $170,000, and be spending the best money you could be 
spending for civil defense. But you have the $17,000. 

What is the next item? 

Colonel Fonpant. Fire services. 

Senator Corpon. What are they? 

Colonel Fonpanut. That provides for hose,: for communication 
equipment, and for some protective clothing. 

Senator Corpon. This is supplemental fire hose to what you have 
in the District? 

Colonel Fonpanu. That is correct. And this is a small amount of 
what would be needed in the event that actual disaster struck here 

Senator Corpon. I would like to turn aside for just a moment on 
that point, because it is perfectly apparent that the fire danger is one 
of the greatest dangers that would be present in the case of any type of 
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bombing or any type of assault on a city. Is there any master map of 
the water conduits of Washington, with definite locations of the 
master cut-off valve, by which you could protect that portion of the 
water system that was not wrecked? 


WATER SUPPLY FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


Colonel Fonpant. There is. The Water Department and the 
Fire Department have both worked on that. The Fire Department 
has surveyed the static sources of water, and have a master plan for 
the cut-off of all water, based on the strategic location of valves in 
the event it is bled by topside damage. 

Senator Corpon. Your fire item is $49,000. 

Senator Kircorre. How many reservoirs do you have within the 
city? 

Colonel Fonpan.. Five, I believe: Georgetown, Dalecarlia, Reno, 
MeMillan, and two or three pumping stations. 

Senator Kitcore. What are the total storage facilities within the 
District? 

Colonel Fonpauu. For water? 

Senator Kingore. Yes. 

Colonel Fonpant. In gallons, I do not know. 

Senator Kriugore. I am very curious. They seem to all disappear 
at once, but whatever happened to the two-wheel pumpers that you 
hook on the back end of roadsters which we issued to plants during 
the last war, which were extremely effective? I have not been able 
to see one since 1945. Were they sold as surplus property, or just 
thrown out to the wind, or what happened to them? 

Colonel Fonpaut. I was not here during the last war. I am under 
the impression that all of the civil defense equipment issued during 
the last war, ineluding the sirens, which we badly need at the present 
time, were collected and sold. 

Senator Kircore. | am wondering. This was also used in war 
plants. It was a little two-wheel affair with a pump on it, capable of 
throwing a 2-inch stream of water from any pool or anything else, 
and you just hooked it on the back of a jeep or automobile or anything 
else, and you had a small fire engine capable of throwing a 2-inch 
stream of water with a terrific amount of pressure. But when the 
war ended, they all seemed to disappear. I am wondering what 
happened to them. I saw them in shipyards and airplane factories 
and everyplace else, and they were all issued by the Government. 
But I never saw a single one of them since 1945. It was like the earth 
swallowed them up. 

Mr. Wixpina. I think Colonel Fondahl correctly answered. Those 
were sold, as all other items of property of that sort, sold at the time 
we were directed to demobilize the civil-defense organization. Those 
little pumpers that you mentioned were very effective. They were 
capable, as you say, of handling a 24-inch line, and had 500 feet of 
hose and 45 horsepower Chrysler motor. 

Senator Kitcorr. Did you ever remember seeing any of them? 

Senator Corvon. Yes. 

Senator Kircore. I just wondered what happened to them, be- 
cause I think that those little pumps would be of tremendous value 
in civil defense. 
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For instance, if you smash up your mains in Washington, if you 
had a distribution of little pumpers like that around, they could be 
used on streams or any place you had any collection of water at all. 

Colonel Fonpanut. The only thing that I have had experience with 
before, in civil defense, was the stirrup pump. 

Senator Kiitcore. | know, but these were little gasoline-operated 
affairs. 

FIRE EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Fonpau. Speaking of our fire protection, we are only 
asking for equipment for 300 men, and that is all that the Fire Depart- 
ment at the present time plans on actually integrating with their own 
service, that is, with the paid firemen. However, in the warden 
service, we do have a large number of fire watchers. We have pre- 
pared a manual for them, and have trained the instructors, and to a 
limited degree have trained some fire guards in the warden service. 
We realize that fire is the most destructive thing. The fire that will 
be caused as the result of atomic bombing will be corsiderably different 
than what we were faced with incendiaries and high explosives. 
But even with the type of equipment that the Senator speaks of, in 
outlying sections where fire springs up, it could be controlled. 

Incidentally, we expect to use the entire Fire Department down- 
town, and we have made arrangements with the nearby areas to call 
in the departments from the adjoining counties. 

Chairman McKetiar. Any further questions, gentlemen? 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Corpon. We do not have enough information, as I see it, 
to even start considering this matter. You have $294,341 here, 
which is your largest single item, for medical and health services. 
Your personal services represent a request for $9,021. The balance 
you put under the heading “Other obligations, equipment, $285,320.” 
Where is the list of the equipment? 


MEDICAL TRAILERS 


Colonel Fonpanv. In our justification, we stated we would like to 
spend $60,000 for the purchase of 20 medica! trailers, which would be 
stored at locations already designated, for the purpose of sending in 
the medical supplies that were needed, and also providing operating 
facilities to the doctors who would operate the emergency medica! 
hospitals in the actual disuster area. One of those trailers has been 
donated to us by the medical society. However, we do not have 
even enough money to furnish the equipment for it. 


EMERGENCY OPERATING ROOMS 


An additional sum of $177,920 was requested to equip 20 emergency 
operating rooms, which are the temporary hospitals, to supplement- 
in fact, it is more than supplemental, because they actually take over 
more patients than our present. hospitals do. We have 22 hospitals 
in the District of Columbia. I think their total capacity is around 
8,300 people. Normally they are 80 percent filled. We expect to 
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lose 25 percent of them through any disaster that happens. We know 
that it is entirely possible that 120,000 casualties might result from 
an atomic blast. 

Senator Corpon. I understand all that. You are going to bave 
$177,920 for 20 emergency operating rooms. Where? 

Colonel Fonpauu. They are located at the various schools. Some 
in Montgomery County, some in Prince Georges, some in Virginia. 
We have 27 designated. 

I would be very glad to provide a list of the equipment that we base 
this on. It was a little lengthy to go into the justification here. 

Senator Corpon. Who made up the list? 

Colonel Fonpauu. Dr. Brigulio, who is our chief of hospital services, 
and Dr. William Claudy, who is the chief of our emergency care 
services. 

Senator Corpon. Does either one of those have anything to do 
with a hospital? 

Colonel Fonpaut. Dr. Brigulio has had wide experience. I cannot 
say that he has ever actually owned or operated a hospital. 

Senator Corpon. Have you had them checked by anyboby who 
does, so that you know as a practical proposition that you have the 
best rounded unit you can get for the money, based on the expert 
knowledge of one who sets up the equipment for a hospital? 

Colonel Fonpanu. I might add that our medical and health 
service 

Senator Corpon. Have you? I wish you would answer my ques- 
tion, and then you can broaden it all you wish. 

Cononel Fonpanu. We believe so. 

Senator Corpon. I asked, Have you had it checked that way? 

Cononel Fonpant. All I can do is take the word of the medical 
profession. 

Senator Corpon. I asked you if you had it checked by someone 
who had that experience.e You either have or have not. 

Colonel Fonpan.. | will answer that question “Yes.” 

Senator Corpon. Who is it? 

Colone! Fonpanv. I cannot say that any one person has done that, 
but there IT would like to qualify my answer by stating that. our 
medical and health services are headed up by the Health Officer in 
the District of Columbia. Our medical care services are headed up by 
Dr. Hunter, who is a very nationally known doctor. The great 
majority of the members of the Medical Society in the District of 
Columbia are in on this, and this is not one man’s work. It so 
happens that he submitted the list, but it is not a one-man job, by 
any means. 

Senator Corpon. If you want the money, I would suggest that you 
bring the information. 

Now, there are a number of places, sir, where you could get it. 
The Army for many, many years has maintained field hospital set-ups. 
They know substantially what a rounded unit for medical emergency 
use must have in it. And it seems to me that just the first little bit 
of common sense would take any man with that thing and make a 
check against that sort of a unit to determine that he has what he 
needs. 

Colonel Fonpaat. We have done that. Dr. Brigulio served in the 
Army as a medical officer. 
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Senator Corpon. He could serve in 15 armies for 500 vears, and if 
he was not in charge of that sort of thing, he would only know that 
the things he needed were there when he called for them. Somebody 
in the Army has the list of what is necessary to make a rounded, 
usable unit, and that is available to you or to someone, for a check. 

Colonel Fonpanv. In working up this list, Dr. Brigulio worked 
very closely with Colonel W ilson, who is a colonel on active duty at 
the present time, and is on loan to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration in their medical section. I cannot speak from personal know]l- 
edge, but I am sure that this matter was discussed with a number of 
medical people that have good knowledge of it. 

Senator Corvon. I wish you would assure yourself of that, and 
advise us. 

Let us know also as to whether or not Governor Caldwell has such 
a unit outlined in his own department that he can furnish tous. Those 
are just the first primary practical requisites of this job. 

Very frankly, as far as 1 am concerned, the thing that raises all my 
ire is that there does not seem to be any practical planning in it. 
There is a sample of it. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted:) 

The professional qualifications of Dr. Alfred Brigulio have been verified. 

During the war from 1941 to 1942 he served as an executive officer of a 2,000- 
bed station hospital at Fort Meade, Md. Later he commanded a field hospital 
in the Ninth Army in Furope for 2 years during the period 1943 to 1945. 

In preparing the list of materials required for the operation of temporary hos- 
pitals, the advice and the experience of members of the Hospital Council, consist- 
ing of reputable hospital administrators, including Mr. Victor F. Ludwig, who is 
chairman of the regional hospital council in this area and superintendent of George 
Washington Hospital; Mr. H. D. Hamilton, secretary to the National Hospital 
Council for the District of Columbia; and Dr. Arthur Simmons of Freedmen’s 
Hospital was solicited and this list represents the best professional thinking of 
this group. 

The equipment and supplies involved in this estimate conform with the list 
— by the Federal Civil Defense Administration in their manual, Health 
Services and Special Weapons Defense, and are based upon Federal prices as of 
last February on information furnished by Dr. Arthur Simmons of Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

The list of medical equipment and supplies incorporated in the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration Manual in turn was based on hearings on this subject 
before the National Security Council during 1949, at which hearings Dr. Brigulio 
testified. 

Colonel Fonpauu. There is a list in the publication published by 
FCDA. Our list varies a little bit from that. For instance, we feel 
that in an emergency, we could do more with drugs immediately than 
we could with operating instruments. That is a medical opinion. 
Of course, I am forced to go along with that. 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 


Senator Corpon. You are speaking only of the $60,000, which, 
according to your statement here, you are going to use to pure hase 
and equip portable trailer units for emer ‘gency surgic al work at various 
places, to supplement hospitals. That is what it is? 

Colonel Fonpauu. No; those do not supplement the hospitals. 
They go in initially. They are equivalent to the first aid hospitals. 
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Senator Corpon. Let us not quibble over words. They are for use 
when they are needed. That $60,000 is for equipment, and not for 
drugs; or is it for drugs? 

Colonel Fonpant. Not in that particular category. 

Senator Corpon. That is all 1 am speaking about. 

Colonel Fondahl. There are no drugs in this $60,000. 

Senator Corpon. All right. I have the item for drugs, which you 
gave me, as $187,000. That is for drugs, is it not? 

Colonel Fonpaunt. Primarily drugs; some surgical instruments. 

Senator Corpon. Surgical instruments in addition to the equipment 
in the trailers? 

Colonel Fonpaui. The equipment in the trailers does not include 
too many surgical instruments. It includes primarily bandages and 
first-aid supplies, plus a very few instruments. 

Mr. Wixp1na. | imagine there would be very little in those trailers 
besides the trailers themselves. For $3,000, you do not get much. 

Senator Corpon. | had that in mind. I just want to get the facts. 


VOLUNTEER DOCTORS 


Chairman McKritar. How many doctors do you have enrolled 
in the program? 

Colonel Fonpani. We have 450 doctors that are working with the 
civil defense program at the present time. 

Chairman aa ik Yes, sir; but how many would come when 
called? for instance, suppose tonight we have an attack made on us, 
would the doctors come out? Do you know that they would? Do 
you have a contract with them? 

Colonel Fonpan.. We have no contract; no, sir. This is a volunteer 
proposition and we feel that they would turn out. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator Corpon. You could not have much more. Now, will 
you break down the figure $187,000 as between supplies; that is, con- 
sumable and expendable drugs, and bandages; and that sort of thing, 
and surgical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpant. I can give you the list, sir. I do not have the 
information with me. 

Senator Corpon. I do not care about the list. I want a breakdown 
between the supplies and the amount for equipment. 

Colonel Fonpauu. As I say, I can give you a rough figure on it, 
Senator. I would say that, roughly, 60 percent would be for drugs, 
and 40 percent for equipment, but I cannot give you any more inform- 
ation. It is a rather long list, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. I am not interested in the itemized drugs. I am 
interested in getting the amount of money that you want for con- 
sumable supplies, the amount you want for surgical instruments, and 
than I would want to know something about what you would do with 
the surgical instruments. I would like to get the figures. Do you 
have them? 

Mr. Kituen. No, sir, Senator, but we can furnish them. 

Senator Corpon. Very well, get me those figures, please. 
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Colonel Fonpauu. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Our estimate for medical equipment ($285,320) is based on the following: 


SDs TOOICRRCUIA EGU I ee er ne $60, 000 
Radiological monitoring equipment - Sd eases Seokie or dodanie we aemegla Weta ante 7, 400 
Stretchers. _._-_-_- ee ea ae L Oe. Le Se ae 40, 000 
Medical equipment and supplies. Jou Poet Se "RUG U ELE Ae Sa ed 177, 920 
Equipment - io age i. ast eiecaalbee& Wa ok LOLS $111, 304 
Supplies and drugs- - - - - -- NC iy RS RENEE SES: 76, 516 


The Federal Civil Defense Adsaiahieniinns (see table 4.36 and 4,37 in Health 
Services and Special Weapons Defense) has* published a list of equipment for 
first-aid stations. Based upon June prices, the cost of equipment for each first-aid 
station is $1,876. This equipment is equally usable in the temporary hospitals 
which we plan establishing. It is desired to provide this equipment for 20 
temporary hospitals and 34 emergency-care stations (first-aid stations). The 
stocking of the 20 mobile medical trailers is included in this group. 

The stock items carried by the Federal Civil Defense Administration within 
this category are generally within the classification of ‘“equipment.”’ 

It is desired to use the remainder of the money ($76,516) for drugs and medica! 
supplies | (antibiotics, plasma, etc.). 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration advises that their medical division 
works in close coordination with the armed services medical contract division in 
New York City: however, they cannot give definite information relative to 
availability and delivery schedules for medical supplies. (It is pointed out that 
medical equipment and supplies are imperative in the event of disaster and that 
funds must be available for the purchase of supplies before they can be ordered 
and placed on schedule for delivery.) 

The surgical instruments and other equipment requested for emergency medica! 
stations and temporary hospitals, will of necessity be stored in predesignated 
locations (including the stocking of the 20 medical trailers) in order that this 
equipment will be avaiiable in event of emergency. The drugs will be stored in 
hospitals and “‘turned over’’ in stock to prevent deterioration. 


MEDICAL TRAILERS 


Colone! Fonpaut. Would the Senator like to have a member of 
our medical staff here? 

Senator Corpon. All I want is somebody who knows the facts. | 
do not care who it is. 

From your initial statement, I understood you were going to have 
these trailers equipped. However, I could not see how you would do 
it with $3,000. For instance, I assume that the trailers would be 
equipped with stretchers. 

Colonel Fonpant. The trailers are designed, Senator, to contein 
two folding operating tables. They have hot water and oxygen tanks 
in them, and provisions for giving blood and plasma. 

Senator Corvon. Every one of them should have provision for the 
ordinary simple necessities for emergency operations. 

Colonel Fonpanu. That is what they will have. 

Senator Corpvon. Gentlemen, you should heve come prepared with 
an outline of just what you have. You should have come with the 
breakdown of so much for medical supplies; you should have your 
medical officer or somebody else to say thet these ere the basic medic: | 
necessities for emergency trértment in case of a holocaust such :s 
would happen here from bombing of any kind, 

In other words, how m*ch is for surgical instruments, and when 
you do get these surgical instruments. that you are going to do this 
and that with them. 
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Senator Eruenper. Senator, I think in their opening statement 
they said they were pinch-hitting for somebody else who may have 
been better prepared than they are. Is that right, Colonel? 

Mr. Wizpina. No, sir; I do not think so. I do not think they 
came prepared to talk in such detail on medical supplies and instru- 
ments, because if they had done that they would necessarily also have 
had to come—this is unquestionable—prepared fully to discuss the 
complete details on the fire equipment and on the police services and 
on the emergency welfare services, and we would not have had room 
enough in this room for all the people we had to bring with us. We 
have to cut down when we come here on the least possible number of 
witnesses. 

1 think Colonel Fondahl has a complete over-all knowledge of the 
whole problem and plan, but he does not have the detailed knowledge 
of how much is for suyplies and medical equipment. We have to 
restrict ourselves to reason in the justification. We cannot go into 
such expatiation that time would be called on us at midnight because 
we have not gotten to the end of the first item. 

[t is impossible to be prepared to anticipate th» questions on which 
you will go into that compiete detail that you like to go into, but if 
we had known that you were going to bear down on this particular 
question, I assure you that we would have had the people to answer 
the quesvioa in complete detail. 

Senator Corpon. we have not asked for that meticulous detail. 
You are an accountant and comotroller; you are supposed to know 
your business. I always thought you did. For the iirst time there 
is a doubt in my mind. But you can come with a breakdown as 
between medical supplies and surgical equipment. There is no reason 
in God’s world why you should not. 

Mr. Witpine. I will be honest and frank; I felt we ought to have 
that, too. 

Colonel Fonpauni. There may be a little difficulty in this, due to 
the fact, among other things, that the item set up for matching fund 
purchases are interlocked, medical supplies and equipment. We can 
separate. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE ITEM 


Chairman McKetuar. How much does the District provide? 
Will they contribute anything to the fund? 

Colonel Fonpan. This entire $870,000 that we are asking for, 
Senator, is all reveaues of the District. For the contribution, insofar 
as medical suoplies are concerned, we would contribute 50 percent. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I know, but take the $870,000. 

Senator Corvon. Do you have the same contribution in surgical 
equipment? 

Colonel Fonpant. Part of it. 

Chairman McKeuiar. The House gave you $234,000. _How much 
did the District propose to contribute? 

Senator Corpon. This is all District money here, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Fonpauu. This is all District money here. 

Chairman McKetiar. No; this is United States money. You 
got the $234,000 from taxation. 

Senator Corpon. My understanding is that the Federal Govern- 
ment put so much money with the District, it becomes commingled 
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with the District funds, and this is budgeted out of the total account 
just as the District expenses are. 

Mr. Witpine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corpon. We make no appropriation beyond authorizing 
the expenditure by the District of the funds accruing to the District 
from its taxation, licenses, and so forth, plus a contribution from the 
* Federal Government. 

Mr. Wipine. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Does the city contribute anything at all to 
its protection? 

Colonel Fonpaun.. I could not hear the question, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I said, sir, does the city of Washington 
contribute anything to its protection? 

Colonel Fonpauu. This entire appropriation, Senator, is District 
of Columbia money. 

Mr. Wipina. Paid for entirely from District revenues, Mr. 
Chairman. 

If this $870,000 were appropriated—— 

Chairman McKe tar. | know, but we tax the whole country. 

If that is correct, if it is paid entirely out of the District of Columbia 
funds, your first application should be made to the District of Colum- 
bia government. 

Colonel Fonpanu. This is the District of Columbia Commissioners 
asking for authority to spend this money, Senator. 

Mr. Wiping. The District of Columbia appropriation is $138 
million plus, Mr. Chairman, of which the Federal Government con- 
tributes $11,400,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice you are expecting a $2 million surplus 
at the end of 1951. 

Mr. Wiiprine. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman McKe .uar. In round terms, two-thirteenths is paid 
out of the District of Columbia Committee fund and eleven-thirteen- 
ths out of the general funds of the Treasury. That is not a great 
deal, gentlemen. 

Does the District of Columbia government approve what you have 
asked for? 

Mr. Witprna. Yes, sir. ; 

Chairman McKetuar. V ho has charge of that? 

Mr. Witpinc. The Board of Commissioners, who appointed Colonel 
Fondahl as Director of Civil Defense. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Who is actually in charge of the money? 

Colonel Fonpaut. The Board of Commissioners, Senator. 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir; but the Board of Commissioners 
have nothing to do with it in the world. I would like to know their 
names. 

Colonel Fonpanu. John Russell Young is President of the Board; 
F. Joseph Donohue is a member of the Board of Commissioners; and 
Gen. Bernard L. Robinson is the Engineer Commissioner. 

Chairman McKeuttar. Have they appeared before this committee? 
I have not seen them. 

Colonel Fonpant. As I indicated at the very beginning, Senator, 
the notification of this hearing came out this morning. Mr. Donohue 
is out in California. Mr. Young is out of town, and General 
Robinson was unavailable. I do not know just where he is. 
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Chairman McKeutar. We are here representing eleven-thirteenths 
of this fund. We have got to have facts on which to legislate. You 
want legislation, the President wants legislation, and we and the coun- 
try would like to see that Washington is properly protected. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Have you spent all the funds from last year? 

Colonel Fonpant. All, with the exception of $36,000 of the $350, 000, 
were expended. Of course, they are no longer av ailable to us. 

Chairman McKE ..ar. Why is that? 

Colonel Fonpaxnu. On account of the expiration of the fiscal year 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Chairman McKewtar. In other words, you had for this past year 
$314,000 and you want to increase it to $870, 000" That is what you 
want, is it not? 

Colonel Fonpauu. That is right. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Of course, we cannot have the Commis- 
sioners here if they are sick, but somebody representing them should 
be here to talk about the two-thirteenths of the money 

We represent the United States as far as the eleven-thirteenths are 
concerned. I did not know that we paid as high a proportion of the 
taxes of the city of Washington. 

We will put this letter from the Acting President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

GOVERNMEN? OF THE District or Cou UMBIA, 


Washington 4, D. C., August 22, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLar, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator McKextiar: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
beg respectfully to refer to the bill H. R. 5215, making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and to request that an opportunity ke 
afforded the Commissioners to appear before your committee in behalf of a change 


which they desire to have made in that bill as passed by the House on August 20, 
1951, namely: 


Page 2, line 15, Office of Civil Defense, strike out “$934 000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$870,000". 
Very truly yours, 
F. Josprpu DoNouvg, 
Acting President, Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 


APPROVAL OF BUDGET BY COMMISSIONERS 


Chairman McKetiar. Who does actually represent the city? I 
would like for him to come down here. He ought to be consulted 
about it, anyway. 

Mr. Witpinc. The Commissioners, Mr. Chairman, have approved 
this item. 

Chairman McKettar. This letter does not approve it. 

Mr. Wiip1ne. They have approved the item.and forwarded it to 
the Budget Bureau, which, in turn, sent it to the President, who ap- 
proved it and sent it to the Congress in the amount of $870,000. 


88249—51—-26 
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As it was received by the House of Representatives and passed by 
that body, only $234,000 was appropriated, and we are now before 
you, sir, asking that that’ amount be increased to the amount of the 
budget estimate, namely, $870,000. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do you think the city will agree to its 
two-thirteenths? 

Mr. Wixpine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could let these 
folks go in order to give us a chance to look through this explanation ? 

Chairman McKeutar. That is the only thing we can do, gentle- 
men, because we do not have the facts on which to legislate. 

Colonel Fonpant. Might I ask the chairman, would the committee 
like to have representatives from the various civil-defense services 
here, that is, the fire service, the medical and health, and so forth? 

Chairman McKe.iar. No, that will not be necessary. 

Colonel Fonpawmi. That is, to answer any specific and detailed 
questions that might arise. 

Chairman McKe iar. I would like to have somebody to tell us 
how much has been done with the $350,000 less the $36,000. | 
would like to know what was done with that money last year. 

Colonel Fonpan.. We can give you an exact statement. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would. 

Colonel Fonpani. We would be glad to, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You do not have it with you? 

Colonel Fonpau.. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe tuar. I might say that we want to cooperate 
with you and do everything in the world we can for you, so please 
furnish a statement to this committee that contains the complete 
details that we have asked you about here. 

We would like for you especially to put in the cost of official person- 
nel and of clerks and messengers and others and the salaries paid. 

I would like for you to make a statement that anybody can under- 
stand. 

Colonel Fonpaut. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Office of Civil Defense— Obligations incurred during fiscal year 1951 





ig 01 Personal services. —___--__- tas ok : i . _. $18, 348 
q Grade and title Appointed 
4 GS-15. Director ($10,000) - May 24, 1951 
4 GS-12. Deputy Director for Plans and Training 
3 ($6,400) - ; May 21, 1951 
q GS-12. Assistant Director for Administration , 
4 and Personnel ($6,400) __ - Vacant 
a GS-10. Assistant Director for Fiscal and Sup- 
a ply ($5,000) Vacant 
% GS-10. Public relations officer ($5,000) Jan. 29, 1951 
g GS-7. Administrative assistant ($3,825) Oct. 15, 1950 
3 GS-5. Secretary (to Director) ($3,100) Feb. 18, 1951 
; GS-4. Clerk-stenographer saraee and training) 
($2,875) . Apr. 1, 1951 
GS-4. Clerk- reseneerapne r (public relations) 
($2,875) - ‘ Mar. 28, 1951 
GS-4. C lerk-stenographer (administration and 
personnel) ($2,875) Vacant 
GS-4. Clerk-stenographer (administrative as- 
sistant) ($2,875) _- Vacant 
GS-3. Clerk- -typist (rece ptionist) (82, 650) Dec. 18, 1950 
GS-3. Clerk-typist (pool) ($2,650)... __. _ Mar. 12, 1951 
GS-3. Clerk-typist (pool) ($2,650) _- Vacant 
CPC-3. Messenger ($2,252) _ _- Jan. 15, 1951 
GS-11. Executive assistant, warden services 
($5,400) _ c Mar. 14, 1951 
GS-4. C lerk-stenographer, warden services 
4 ($2,875) Apr. 8, 1951 
ie GS-3. Clerk-typist, warden services ($2,650) _ - Apr. 26, 1951 
ty CPC-3. Janitor, warden services ($2,252) _ ; Vacant 
GS-7. Radio technician ($3,825) ____- Vacant 
GS-6. Radio technician ($3,450) D. Vacant 
GS-4. Clerk-stenographer (medical care serv- 
ices) ($2,875) oye May 27, 1951 
GS-4. Medical technician (blood bank) 
($2. 875)io 2. fi bbls Oe. ~ Apa ad0 108i 
GS-4. Medical technician (blood — bank) 
a ($2,875) _ ‘ Bit ag Apr. 29, 1951 
a GS-4. C lerk-stenographer (welfare services) 
4 ($2,875)... . Be ae A Vacant 
02 Travel a ha fe eee Beer i ae 7 ee: 1, 020 
Auto allowance_- Bitelidistss eat gies sams ; .. Lae 
Streetcar passes (3) - . , . 192 
Miscellaneous travel (Hayes, ‘Seckinger r, nurses, health 
courses) - Ne str, lala cis wpe os 653 
04 Communication services Peo ieee he oir 2 : wee 2 aN ed 2, 568 
Postage Pierre eee eee. oe eee ae 
Telephone and teletype-- ae gl Sa ae . 1,569 
05 Rents and utilities. _. ee acak ate we ae aes 50 
Electricity - FEE pire eo tee aS Lae 
a 06 Printing and reproduction - puOet mediates Lgia dae <siccidhde.|. Bapaee 
< Publie education _- - - wien Sede sheen, Se 
ee FCDA pamphlets from GP O, $875. 


In case of A bomb attack, $780. 

A B C’s for civilians, $8,739. 

Miscellaneous, $260. 
ei Lidia odie 6 Seva peice wa 2,636 

Civil defense maps, $600. 

Identification cards, $544. 

Warden questionnaire, $892. 

Miscellaneous, $600. 
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Office of Civil Defense—Obligations incurred during fiscal year 1951—Continued 


OT OtRine ROTeROs WUNTNONN nen oe ee Sere ee $40, 576 
DRUM. oc ee ek eee eee Se AY $5, 500 
Command and control centers (including warden 

ND EA a i ae abe Cai ok ae 32, 976 
I on cea eee tn at wr ae a 2, 100 

O68 \ Gugppipen Gea Wes... . 2. een FN at. EA 20, 680 
Office supplies: 

GPO—paper, envelopes, notebooks, ete____.___-- $4, 924 

GSA—miscellaneous office Pane ee See 4, 483 
Miscellaneous supplies: 

100,000 arm bands______________-_- oo Lote. 2 ae 

Pasponanegws.. 20 was ee eee Bees 3, 523 

09 Equipment --_.- bd itiyne sae Seah stee Ses bOek Jesus Bigs eee, ee 
Didot hee ies sauna ty Luuvck $e.8s3 
Radiological monitoring equipment _ alias Rares Caer 3, 890 
Communication equipment. ___........._. ___-_- 191, 775 


34 warning horns. 
Activating equipment for above. 
Transmitting and receiving equipment for 4 con- 
trol centers and command center. 
Stand-by generators. 
Walkie-talkies. 
Alternate police communication center. 
Miscellaneous equipment _-_-- __- See, AO, eo 
Typewriters, mimeograph, addressograph, ‘dicta- 
phone, first-aid kits (24), shelter signs ($4,260), wt 


miscellaneous office equipment. 312, 500 

1951 fiscal year appropriations - -__-~---_-. a : bobs ‘ 350, 000 
Estimated obligations, June 30, 1951_______--- 3e Joh Le 
LTeeCOER AMES 2 tO ee ee is Dede 37, 500 


Senator Corvon. Mr. Chairman, if I may, ex think you are in error 
about the Government’s share. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. What is it? I am just going on these figures 
here. 

Senator Corpon. Your total budget is how much? 

Mr. Witpina. $138 million. 

Senator Corpon. Of which the Government contributes—$11 
million? 

Mr. Wiping. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. So it is eleven one-hundred-thirty-eighths. 

Chairman McKetiar. That is quite different from what I have 
been told. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, Mr. Chairman, it is roughly 
8 or 9 percent. 

Chairman McKetrar. Very well, thank vou. 

I suggest to you gentlemen that you fix this up and give us the 
facts. That is all we want, the facts. I do not think there will be 
any trouble about it if you give us the facts. 

I want to know if you are spending any money that you are not 
entitled to spend. 

Colonel Fonpantu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKettiar. Very well, then, gentlemen; Mr. Smith will 
advise you as to when the committee will be able to hear from vou 
again. 

Colonel Fonpaut. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman McKetxiar. Without objection, at this point in the 
record, there will be inserted the letter feom the Weshington Board of 
Trade, under date of September 5, 1951, addressed to the chairman 
of this committee, and also the letter of the chairman of the Civil 
Advisory Committee of the District of Columbia, under date of 
August 28, 1951, addressed to the chairman of this committee, together 
with two enclosures. é 

(The letters referred to are as follows: ) 


WASHINGTON BoarRp oF TRADE, 
Washington 4, D. C., September 5, 1951. 
Hon. Kenneto McKe.uar, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, . 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Senator McKeuuar: We have noted with interest that the House 
of Representatives reduced the appropriation for Civil Defense in the District of 
Columbia from $870,000, which was originally requested, to $234,000. 

This organization has been intensely interested in the work of the District of 
Columbia Civil Defense Agency. Many leading members of our group are actively 
participating in civil defense work. 

We are convinced that, if the appropriation voted by the House of $234,000 is 
permitted to stand when the Senate acts on the bill, the District of Columbia will 
be unable to proceed with needed and appropriate civil defense planning. We are 
advised that the $234,000 appropriation will permit only the completion and 
maintenance of various warning and communication svstens. It will not allow 
for a reasonable amount of work in the designation of suitable air-raid shelters, 
nor for the stockpiling of medical and other essential supplies which prudence 
indicates should be accumulated. 

Accordingly, the executive committee of the Washington Board of Trade at its 
last meeting voted to request the United States Senate to restore the appropria- 
tion from District of Columbia funds for Civil Defense to $870,000 as originally 
requested. We sincerely trust that the Appropriations Committee will accede 
to this request. 

Cordially, 





Wituram H. Press, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


Tuos. J. OwEN & Son, 
Washington 5, D. C., August 28, 1951. 
Hon. Kenneto McKe iar, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator McKe tar: I am enclosing a copy of the resolution adopted by 
the Civil Defense Advisory Committee to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, in regard to the action of the House of Representatives in reducing 
the appropriation of the District of Columbia revenue for Civil Defense from the 
$870,000 originally requested, to $234,000. 

It is hoped that the Senate, when considering the supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1952, will see fit to restore the cut made by the House of Representatives. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
THORNTON W. Owen, 
Chairman, Civil Advisory Committee. 


REsoLuTion ApopTeD BY THE CrviL Drerense ApvisorY COMMITTEE 


To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

Be it resolved, That the United States Senate, giving consideration to the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation of 1952, be requested to restore the appropriation from 
the District of Columbia revenue for Civil Defense to the $870,000 originally 
requested, from the $234,000 appropriated by the House of Representatives. 

This reduction in the appropriation requested, as made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will seriously handicap civil defense work in the District of Columbia. 
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It will completely prevent the District of Columbia from taking advantage of the 
Supplemental Appropriation of 1951, under the terms of which $434,000 was ear- 
marked for the use of the District of Columbia Civil Defense work, provided 
matching funds were made available. As the appropriation now stands, funds will 
be available only for completion and maintenance of various warning and com- 
munications systems, and continued education of the public. No provision can 
be made for designation of suitable air-raid shelters, nor for the modest stock piling 
of medical supplies contemplated. Without some indication of interest on the 
part of the Congress of the United States in the civil-defense program, it is impos- 
sible to arouse and maintain the interest of local civilian population. Undoubtedly 
much of the money appropriated will not be recovered in the event there is no 
air raid. The amount of money requested, however, in the event of an air raid, 
is insignificant, but neverthless would go a long way toward reducing the number 
of potential casualties. 

li is, therefore, respectfully requested that the United States Senate do all in 
ics power to restore the appropriation for Civil Defense to the $870,000 originally 
requested for che District of Columbia. 


Senator Corpon. Could there be put in the record the breakdown of 
personnel positions and the total salaries for the fiscal vears 1951 and 
1952? 

Colonel Fonpanu. That will be done, Senator. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Number | Number | } 
Rs eTSONS persons Salary Salary ae 
Activity fiscal year | fiseal year 1951 | 1952 inerenet 
1951 | 1952 | 
i } 
1. Recreation department 0} 0 0 0) ‘ 
2. Water department 0 | 0 0 0} ; ‘ 
3. Medical and health services. __-- 3] 3 $8, 945 $9, 021 76 
4. Rescue and repair services 0 2 0 5, 504 | 5, 504 
5. Warden services | 4 9 | 13, 177 26, 924 | 13, 747 
6. Fire services | 0 0 0 Or iwea-nasns 
7. Police services 0 0 0 0 
8. Emergency welfare services 0 0 0 0} 
9. Communication services 2 16 7, 275 46, 907 | 39, 632 
10. Engineer services 0 5 0 17, 446 | 17, 446 
11. Civil air defense patrol 0 0 0 0) 
12. Office of Civil Defense 16 | 24 61, 427 89, O19 | 27, 592 
Total__ - Siioy agulgioks tpeneaith es em 25 | 59 90, 824 194, 821 | 103, 997 


In view of the fact that the Office of Civil Defense is a new agency, the increase 
for fiseal year 1952 in personal services ($161,005) indicated on page 8 of our ap- 
provriation estimate is not a true one. 

The amount, $99,824, represents personal services for positions authorized for 
the entire fiscal vear. 

The Office of Civi] Defense was established by law on September 7, 1950. The 
Second Supplemental Avpropriation Act, 1951, was approved on January 6, 1951, 
carrving funds for the Office of Civil Defense. 

Thirty-three thousand eight hundred and sixteen dollars was allocated as 
salaries for the remainder of the fiscal year for positions authorized. 

The increase requested to provide for personal services within the 1952 budget 
estimate should, therefore, be $103,997. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF A. R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION; WILLARD F. KELLY, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER; EDWARD A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER; AND E. R. BUTTS, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


Chairman McKeuiar. Mr. Mackey, will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Mackry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The purpose of this supplemental estimate, Mr. Chairman, in the 
amount of $615 million is to provide the additiona! staff and related 
expenses for implementing the program in connection with legal 
importation of Mexican workers. That, as vou know, is Public 
Law 78. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What is the number of your staff and the 
number of workers involved? 

Mr. Mackny. For my entire service, sir? 

Chairman McKe iar. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. Actually on duty we have 7,537 people. They 
cover the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Of course, that includes all personnel, clerks, typists, 
investigators, border patrolmen, and all types of personnel. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How many have you on the Mexican border? 

Mr. Mackey. We have 750 on the Mexican border. 

They are all border patrolmen. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many more are you asking for? 

Mr. Mackey. We are asking in this supplemental for 335 more 
positions on the border patrol, that is, covering the Mexican border. 
They are not all border patrolmen, however. 

Chairman McKetiar. That amounts to an addition of nearly 
50 percent. 

BORDER PATROLMEN 


Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; but we have a long land border to cover. 
There will be 300 border patrolmen and 35 people will be clerks and 
mechanics and security officers. The security officers are those ones 
who guard the alien entrants and transport them to border detention 
camps to render them ready for deportation. 

Chairman McKetuar. You say that you had 750 last year? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. How many did you have the year before? 

Mr. Mackey. That is on the Mexican border, sir. . 

Chairman McKe tar. I know that. 

Mr. Mackey. But we have had to rob the Canadian border in 
order to fortify the Mexican border, sir. So we only have a skeleton 
force on the Canadian border. All told our total strength of border 
patrolmen is as follows: 
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On the Mexican border at the moment we have 708; on the Canadian 
231; at several of our seaports we have 64, and covering the Florida 
border coast we have 79; making a grand total of 1,082. 

I might add, Senator, that the 79 covering the Florida border coast 
is merely a skeleton force particularly when we consider the continued 
threat of smuggling from Cuba. 

Senator ELLENDERy What reason did the House assign for not 
giving you the $4 million that the full committee gave you? 

Mr. Mackey. None that I know of, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. Were you present during the debate? 

Mr. Macxry. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. And you did not read it in the Record? 

(No response.) 

Senator ELLeENpER. How many more people will this permit you 
to employ for the Mexican border? 

Mr. Mackey. Three hundred and thirty-five, sir. That will be 
300 border patrolmen with a complementary force of security officers 
and clerks of 35. 

Senator Corpon. How much more are you spending now for border 
patrol on the Mexican border? 

Mr. Mackey. We can furnish that figure, Senator. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The amount available during the current fiscal year for the border patrol on the 
Mexican border is $4,300,000 in round figures. 


MEXICAN WETBACK PROBLEM 


Chairman McKetiar. Why do they call them wetbacks, Senator 
Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. They come into the country illegally, Senator, 
and swim the Rio Grande. It seems they get employment before 
thev get dry, so they are called wetbacks. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Senator Ellender, | know you have been 
very familiar with this problem, because I have heard you talk about 
it, and I have been with you to see the Secretary, so would you please 
tell us why the amount is needed? 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, when we were in Mexico City some- 
time ago, trying to obtain & new contract with the Mexican Government 
for the importation of labor, the Mexican Government made it plain 
to us that we had to do something about preventing the illegal entry 
of Mexicans into the United States. 

Prior to the passage of this recent act Mexicans were permitted to 
come into the country by agreement between employers from this 
country and the Mexican Government. 

Chairman McKetiar. Not in unlimited number, however. 


GUARANTY OF WAGES TO MEXICAN LABORERS 


Senator ELLENDER. At that time there was no limit in number, 
Mr. Chairman. There is no limit in number now, either, Under the 
present law, we have entered into an agreement with Mexico whereby 
our Government guarantees to the Mexican workers their wages as 
well as transportation and in-transit expenses. Of course, our Govern- 
ment collects that from the employers. 
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All of this was made necessary; that is, the passage of this recent 
law, so as to comply with the suggestions from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Unless we had passed a law similar to the one that is now on the 
statute books, the Mexican Government would not bave permitted 
any of its nationals to contract with our employers. 

The Mexican Government, of course, expects us to do all in our 
power to prevent the illegal entry of Mexicans into this country. 

Chairman McKe.iar. And you and I want to help them to do 
that. 

Senator Extenper. I think we ought to, for this reason, Mr. 
Chairman. It strikes me, for security reasons, we ought to do it, 
because so many people other than Mexicans come across the border, 
so that it is a problem. 

Chairman McKetxiar. Have you the figures on that? 


NUMBER OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS APPREHENDED 


Senator ELLENpeR. Last year I understand that we captured 
500,000 illegal entries. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. The best that we could do with our 
skeleton force was to put them back across the river. They would 
reenter and, of course, they would be reapprehended. 

Here is how we are meeting that problem, Senator. 

Last vear in the early part of May 1950 we thought of a plan 
whereby we could take the wetbacks down along the coast of Mexico 
perhaps some 1,200 miles and put them ashore. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment was willing to cooperate, and I went to Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews, and we were given a Navy transport. However, the 
Korean situation broke, and we lost the transport. So, beginning 
with the 1 of June, and purely on an experimental basis, we started 
what we called an airlift out of the Imperial Valley of California 
with the full cooperation of the Mexican Government. 

These wetbacks were apprehended by our border patrol, finger 
printed and other descriptive data taken, and each plane carrying 66 
Mexicans, realizing that the average weight of a Mexican is 123 
pounds, and they have no baggage to speak of, and we began to fly 
them to Guadalajara and San Luis Potosi, the area from which they 
came. 

On that experimental basis of 1 month, we found that we were 
having a very telling effect on the wetback situation. So we cut 
down the flights out of the Imperial Valley area and moved our four 
planes to Brownsville, Tex., which is much closer to the destinations in 
Mexico. These planes each made two round trips a day, each carry- 
ing 66 wetbacks. These wetbacks were apprehended by the Border 
Patrol from the farms. We would fill the jails in that area, and we 
just held them until we could load them on the plane wherever it 
was convenient. They were fingerprinted and lined up aboard the 
plane, and just before they boarded the plane they were spoken to 
by the representative of the Mexican Government there for the pur- 
pose, who referred to himself as the “voice of Mexico.”” He would 
tell them it was very mortifying to the Mexican Government for them 
to have entered like animals illegally, that what they shoud do is to 
take their sombreros in their hands and knock on the door to be 
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admitted legally. These groups would loudly applaud him when 
he was through and promised they would never enter the United 
States illegally again. 

Chairman McKe.iar. But they kept on doing it? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. We flew them to the interior of Mexico 
where in some cases they were met and spoken to by the Governor 
of that particular State of Mexico, or some other high official. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, we have found this airlift a very ef- 
fective ‘thing on the morale not only of the wetback but on the farmers 
of that area also. 

[t stimulated activity on the part of the farmers to recruit and hire 
legal labor. 

We had, as vou know, set up these recruiting stations in Mexico 
with the Mexican Government, and the Mexicans were coming from 
the various areas in Mexico to the recruiting stations. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did any of them come from Europe? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir: but last fiscal vear we apprehended 201 non- 
Mexicans that crossed the border illegally. Of course, we have no 
way of knowing how many non- Mexicans might have entered illegally 
over the Mexican border and were not apprehended. 

Now, we have had to curtail this airlift project very extensively 
because we do not have the money to carry it on. 

Frankly, I have been carrying it on out of my regular appropriation, 
hoping that we could get this supplemental, and I could reimburse the 
regular appropriation. So, we have curtailed it. to be frank with you, 
to one plane. 

We have now operating out of Brownsville one plane, and we have 
had to curtai! it entirely at the E! Centro area. We think we are going 
to lose our grip on this situation, that we now have by virtue of this 
airlift, if we do not get the money to carry it on. 


FULL COOPERATION BY MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Senator Corpvon. What about the Mexican cooperation? Do they 
just cry about it, or do they do anything to cooperate about it? 

Mr. Mackey. We have full cooperation from the Mexicans. 

They have provided airfields at Guadalajara and San Luis Potosi. 

Senator Corpon. What do they do to prevent their nationals from 
crossing the river? 

Mr. Ketiy. They recently issued a very strong directive to all of 
their departments on the border. I happen to know that they as- 
signed the commanding general at Renoso additional automotive 
equipment and additional troops—100 additional troops—and gave 
him the authority to call the reserves. They have been cooperating 
quite fully. 

Senator Corpon. And yet the number of wetbacks crossing is in- 
creasing? 

Mr. Kexiiy. We have, sir, as Mr. Mackey pointed out, done what 
we could with the airlift in California and by increasing our force by 
putting the men on a 7-day week during June and sending additional 
men in there. 

Chairman McKe tar. Is the reason for the crossing of the wetbacks 
to the American side the increased pay of Americans, or is it to get 
into America, generally? 
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Mr. Mackey. The rate of exchange with Mexico is 8.65 pesos for 
$1; so, you can see that the American dollar is very attractive to the 
Mexican agricultural laborer. He is anxious to get here. 

There is something that I may add at this point that I think 
unheard of, and that is that after we had our airlift in operation for 
several months they were paying the wetbacks as much as $2 per 
hundredweight for picking cotton; and, as I said, I understand that 
was something unheard of for wetbacks in the Brownsville area. 

Chairman McKeu.ar. In the present year? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corvon. In other words, you have to find not only the 
wetback but the potential employer of the wetback in the area where 
he finds his employment? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. What do you do with them when you find them? 

Mr. Mackey. Those folks have been employing this labor for years, 
and it is a tradition for them. 

Senator Corpvon. Whatever it is, is there any penalty for their 
employing wetback labor? 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator, if vou recall, we had the so-called 
Douglas amendment in the Ellender-Poage bill which was stricken in 
conference. The President has recommended that the present law be 
amended so as to put restrictions on the employers. 

Senator Corvon. I supported the Douglas amendment at the 
time, and I just wondered if there was any other provision of the 
law that would be applicable and reach those who connive, aid, and 
abet in this violation of the international boundary. 

Chairman McKe iar. Perhaps Mr. Mackey has some language 
that he wants to go into the bill? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; not at the moment. 

Chairman McKe iar. Have you talked with your lawyer about it? 

Mr. Mackey. You mean my general counsel, Senator? 

Chairman McKetiar. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. No. There are bills pending now, Senator, on the 
House and Senate side. 

Chairman McKe tar. I saw that the other day. 

Senator Corpon. Is there not any provision in the Criminal Code 
of the United States prohibiting the shielding and aiding of aliens 
from coming illegally into the United States? 

Mr. Keuty. Not for shielding from detection, but that is included 
in a provision of S. 1851, which, I believe, is now before the Senate. 

There is a companion bill before the House, H. R. 4545 

Senator Corpon. But you have no provision in the law now that 
you can apply? 

Mr. Keury. No, sir. 

Mr. Mackey. None with teeth, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Have we not voted for a bill of that sort, 
Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLenper. We did, Mr. Chairman, but it was eliminated 
in conference. We had to do it to get a bill. 

Out of the $6,500,000 that you are asking for, could you give us a 
breakdown of that? How much is for the employment of more people 
and for transportation? . 
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JUSTIFICATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, if the justification will go into the 
record, it carries a breakdown. That page would put it all in the 
record, and I suggest it go in. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Very well. Without objection, it will be 
inserted in the record at this point together with a letter I have 
received from the President under date of September 1, regarding this 
matter. 

(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


Tue Warre Hovussr, 
Washington, September 1, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator McKe.uar: In my message of July 13, 1951, I advised 
the Congress that I had approved 8. 984 (Public Law 78), an act relating to the 
recruitment and employment of agricultural workers from Mexico. In that mes- 
sage I set forth the compelling reasons for certain additional legislation and for 
the enactment of a supplemental appropriation to enable the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to step up all types of enforcement work in the southwest 
in order to support the purposes of Public Law 78. 

On July 25, 1951, I transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
a supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $6,500,000 
for the Immigration and Naturalization Service. On August 17, 1951, the House 
Committee on Appropriations recommend a supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $4,000,000. On August 20, 1951, by action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the entire item was deleted from the pending supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. 

I understand this item is now before the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
consideration. Continuation of an adequate system of importing farm labor is 
essential to the farm areas where large seasonal crops present farm labor problems. 
On the other hand, as I pointed out in my message to the Congress, it is essential 
that we stop the hundreds of thousands of Mexicans, commonly known as “wet- 
backs,’’ from illegally entering this country from Mexico to the detriment of both 
countries. 

The appropriation which has been requested is essential to the carrying out of 
these two important purposes. I urge that your committee give careful con- 
sideration to this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 8S. TRuMAN. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Obligations by objects 


Pending in | Revised ie. 
Object classification | Congress, | estimate, a , 
1952 1952 tes 
DIRECT OPLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services f $30,159, 900 $32, 473.700 | +-$2,313, 800 
02 Travel : | 2,065, 200 4,497,200 | +42, 432, 000 
03 Transportation of things i Sts oi 97, 100 | Se Tigo ones ee 
04 Communication services : | 272, 400 293, 900 | +21, 500 
05 Rents and utility services_._- ; ; Pi 247, 300 | 294, 800 | +47, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction -_--- anti ‘ ‘ | 111, 200 111, 200 | ‘ak 
07 Other contractual services 1, 366, 900 | 1, 804, 000 | +-437, 100 
Services performed by other agencies ; 375, 300 | og Se en 
08 Supplies and materials__.__- 1, 308, 600 | 1, 561, 800 4-253, 200 
09 Equipment ; bk ake ; 652, 400 | 1, 305, 100 | +652, 700 
10 Lands and structures e ‘ 342, 200 +342, 200 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities , ; . 13, 100 | rit Beer oe 
15 Taxes and assessments .- --_- J is ‘4 é — 10, 600 | 10, 600 


Unvouchered : ee 20, 000 20, 000 


, 200, 000 +6, 500, 000 


Total direct obligations _-__-_- 7 36,700,000 | = 4 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


(House bill, p. 4) 


(House hearings, p. 749) 


Estimate pe __... $6, 500, 000 
House allowance : ' 


(A reduction of $6,500,000 in the estimate.) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following: 

Page 4, following line 15, insert: 

‘Salaries and expenses’’: For an additional amount for ‘‘salaries and expenses’’, 
$6,500,000; and appropriations granted under this head shall be available for the 
purchase of 142 additional passenger moter-vehicles, an increase of $6,500,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The bill includes $4,000,000 for an additional amount, fiscal vear 1952, for 
‘salaries and expenses.’ This is a reduction of $2,500,000 in the budget estimate. 
The amount allowed is to provide the full amount of the estimated cost directly 
attributable to the program in connection with Public Law 78, 82d Congress, Ist 
session, and also to provide funds to intensify the apprehension and deportation 
of illegal alien entrants. 


JUSTIFICATION 


In order that the Immigration and Naturalization Service will be in position to 
carry out the President’s directive concerning strengthening law enforcement work 
as a direct support to the success of the program for importation of agricultura! 
workers under Public Law 78, it is urgently recommended that the Senate restore 
the item of $6,500,000 in the pending supplemental appropriation bill (H. R. 
5215). 

This estimate of $6,500,000 contemplates the immediate launching of a five- 
pronged attack against the illegal entry of aliens across the Mexican border. 
The rising tide of illegal entry has plagued the United States from every angle of 
immigration law enforcement. It caused the Government of Mexico a few months 
ago to threaten abrogation of the international agreement under which farmers in 
this country could legally import workers from Mexico. The Congress recently 
enacted Public Law 78 providing a statutory pattern for legal importation of 
agricultural workers, pursuant to agreement with Mexico. The success of that 
program rests upon the degree to which illegal entry of aliens can be prevented. 
Halfway measures or attack upon only one or two facets of the Mexican illegal 
entry problem will not assure success. The approach must be comprehensive, 
vigorous, and hard-hitting. 

In his recent message to Congress concerning this problem the President pointed 
out that the Immigration and Neturalization Service should step up all types of 
enforcement work in the southwest—inecluding apprehension, investigation, and 
deportation of illegal entrants. Pursuant to the President’s directive, the supple- 
mental estimate of $6,500,000 is based upon a comprehensive enforcement plan 
encompessing: 

(1) Two small assembly camps and removat of illegal entrants to southern 
Mexico. 

(2) Border Patrol strength to tighten the guard on the border. 

(3) Apprehension, investigation, and preperation of cases egainst illegal 
aliens in the area, giving priority to the more dangerous types. 

(4) Deportation, adjustment of status, detention or plecement under 
appropriate parole of illege] aliens apprehended under the stepped-up investi- 
gative program. 

(5) Inspection and documentation of workers edmitted under Public Lew 
78 and deportation of those who desert their employment contracts and are 
apprehended by this Service. 

The Department cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for immediate 
corrective measures concerning the illegal entry of Mexican aliens. As a special 
test in the Chieago area a detail of 23 investigators recently apprehended 316 
aliens during a 4-dav period. Of those apprehended 305 were Mexicans. A like 
deteil of 23 men in the industrial area around Hammond and Gary, Ind., resulted 
in the apprehension of 126 in a 2-day period. Of these, 106 were Mexicans. The 
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situation is similar at other centers of population throughout the United States. 
It goes without saying that in these days the presence in the United States of 
unknown aliens who are here illegally is a dangerous condition. The fact that 
their presence constitutes an ever-present threat to the internal security of the 
Nation has been receiving an increasing amount of attention on the part of 
Government officials, the Congress, the press, and the general public. 

It should also be mentioned that the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security is concerned by the fact that illegal entry of aliens into the United States 
is a serious threet to the internal security. I understand that this committee 
has recommended that immediate steps be taken to secure the Mexican border 
to the greatest extent possible and to generally accelerate the investigation and 
apprehension of aliens illegally in the United States. The Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security recommended additional personnel far in excess 
of the number included in this estimate, which is indicative of the seriousness of 
the problem. 


INVESTIGATIONS FOR ILLEGAL ENTRANTS 


Mr. Mackey. May I refer, Mr. Chairman, at this point to the 
Present’s s message of July 13, 1951, at page 4, where he stated that he 
recommended a supplemental appropriation should be made available 
immediately to the Immigration and Naturalization Service to expand 
its personnel in the Southwest so that all tvpes of enforcement work 
can be stepped up, including the apprehension, investigation, and de- 
portation of illegal entrants. 

Now, in that connection, many of these wetbacks are getting north 
into the industrial areas. I started what we call a free-lance investiga- 
tion program beginning the early part of July. It is a very expensive 
program because I had to bring 60 investigators from our offices west 
of the Mississippi, send them to New York City with a complementary 
force of hearing officers and stenographic help, and within a few days 
of what we call free-lance inv« estigating; that is, going into the streets, 
the subways, the saloons, the stevedore gangs and other places; here 
is what they apprehended: 13 Brazilians, 19 British, 13 Canadians, 
346 Chinese, 35 Cubans, 12 Finns, 120 Greeks, 10 Hungarians, 16 
Indonesians, 380 Italians, 38 Pakistanians, 15 Jamaicans, 189 Portu- 
guese, 4 South Africans, 71 Spanish, and 57 Yugoslavs. That is 
what we picked up in a few days in free-lance work in New York. 

They began to run for cover then, so I took 13 of these inv estigators, 
because it is such an expensive project, because we have to pay them 
per diem, and I sent them into the Detroit area. 

They worked in Detroit for 1 day before I had to stop it, because I 
was running short of funds. They picked up 126: 19 Greeks, 1 Yugo- 
slav, and 106 wetback Mexicans in Detroit. 

I then sent 10 of those investigators over to Chicago. This is just 
on an experimental basis to see ‘what we could do. “They worked 4 
days. They apprehended 326, and 305 of those were Mexicans- 
wetbacks—that had reached the Chicago area, 

I know that we can do that in St. Louis, Kansas City, and we can 
go back into Chicago where we estimate conservatively that we will 
find 10,000 wetbacks. 

Senator Corpon. Is it your purpose to spend this money to pick 
up the wetbacks that have been here for some time, or patrolling and 
keeping any more from coming in across the Mexican border? 
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Mr. Mackry. The’purpose of this money is to expand the personnel 
in the Southwest, so that all types of enforcement work can be stepped 
up, including the apprehersion, investigation, and deportation of 
il egal entrants. Of course, we are going to concentrate on the 
Southwest, because we feel that by concentrating now, and with 
the grip that we have by the operation of our airlift, we can lick 
the wetback situation in the Southwest. 


ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATORS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Senator Corpvon. You have not answered my question, however. 
Is this $6,500,000 to be entirely devoted, first, to prevention of the 
crossing of the boundary line, and second, to apprehension of those 
who have recently crossed the boundary line, and their deportation, 
or are you going to spend some appreciable portion of it in such 
round-ups as you have had in Chicago? 

Mr. Mackey. I hope to spend an appreciable portion of it in such 
round-ups, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. How much? 

Mr. Mackey. I do not know, sir. We will have to earmark some 
amount from what we get, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Personally, realizing that we will have to cut 
these appropriations, I would like to see you get what you need to 
stop the thing along the line, but I doubt that we can go very far for a 
general mopping. up proposition of aliens in the United States in a 
supplemental appropriation. So that is the reason I would like to 
know about what your situation is. 

Mr. Mackey. In this, Senator, I hope to employ an additional 
number of 200 investigators, plus 80 other persons as clerical help and 
complementary forces to the investigators. 

Senator Corpon. I just want it in dollars, please. 

Mr. Mackey. $1,151,200. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, $1,150,000 in round numbers of 
the $6,500,000 would be devoted to the apprehension of aliens, 
whether Mexican wetbacks or otherwise, through other places in the 
United States other than the Mexicam border? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, sir. That Southwest program in- 
cludes $2,711,000, in round numbers, for the establishment of two 
small detention camps and to provide for the transportation and 
equipment to remove by air to southern Mexico. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator ELLenpER. I notice you have an item of $3,820,600 for 
detention and deportation. That includes not only Mexicans but I 
presume others? 

Mr. Mackey. Where is that figure, Senator? 

Senator ELLENDER. On your summary of requirements, and | 
would suggest that be put in the record at this point. 
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(The summary of requirements referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, immigration and naturalization service 





Estimated total requirements, fiscal year 1052..............---222--- ioe l eee ene $43, 200, 000 
Appropriation, 1952 (pending in Congress) is ab a debe Dhol he A Ria dl wt lis  snsiiateabataoin ecto nach eae write 36, 700, 000 
Recommended supplemental appropriation, 1952_........................--.2-22.2-.2-2.- ..... 6,500,000 


Net difference, revised total estimate over amount pending in Congress: 





1952 | Revised 
By project or function | pendingin! estimate Increase 
Congress 1952 


- Insvection for admission into the United States _. -|$10, 203, 500 |$10, 444, 100 | +$240, 600 
. Detention and deportation > 2 9, 022, 350 | 12.842, 950 | +3, 820, 600 


oh 


. Naturalization ; sts. eas 2,610,800 | 2,610,800 |____- ; 
. Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal 

entry ...-| 6,589,400 | 7,852,600 | +1, 263, 200 
5. Investigating aliens’ status | 5,227,900 | 6,379,100 | +1, 151, 200 
6. Alien registration ‘ Ne ..-------| 1,420,000 | 1,420,000 |__- 
7. Executive direction. _- ; J balpetercabcie 37, 800 37, 800 ; 
&. Central administrative services. __ pully toe stones wll Sats a 1, 612, 650 +24, 400 

Total ot oh ...-----------| 36, 700,000 | 43, 200, 000 6, 500, 000 


DEPORTATION CAMPS 


Mr. Mackey. That includes the camps, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELyenperR. Which ones? 

Mr. Mackey. If I may continue, sir, plus the manpower required 
as a deportation force in connection with the detention and deporta- 
tion of these people. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is not only for Mexicans but other aliens, 
is it not? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. I think that is all we need unless the chairman 
has something else. 

Senator ELLENprER. Is there anything else you want to bring up 
with respect to this item? 

Mr. Mackey. I think it is a very important thing, sir. I think it 
is very important that we maintain the grip that we now have on this 
so-called wetback situation. 

Senator ELLENDER. I agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Mackey. As soon as we can put our airlift operation in full 
operation again, the better it will be for all concerned. 

I think it is high time, Senators, and I plead with vou to give me 
the money to put in the free lance investigators to pick up the aliens 
that are in this country now and emploved in our factories. We 
simply do not have the personnel. We have aliens whom we have 
arrested, and we do not have the manpower to give them a hearing, 
and you will find them on construction jobs today with a warrant of 
arrest in their pocket after they had been released on bond through 
habeas corpus or other proceedings. 

I think it is very important, particularly in these times, that we be 
put in a position where we can at least make a dent in. these aliens who 
are here unlawfully and laughing up their sleeves at us and taking 
employment from American citizens while our boys are fighting in 
Korea. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any other item for consideration? 
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Mr. Mackey. No, sir. 

Senator E:uenper. If not, thank you, gentlemen. 

Without objection, there will be inserted in the record at this 
point a supplemental statement which I would like the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to prepare in regard to the cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


. Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 7, 1951. 
Mr. Everarp H. Smirn, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Smiru: At the close of your committee’s hearing on this Service's 
supplemental appropriation for 1952 which was held on September 5, Senator 
Ellender requested that there be filed with the committee a supplemental state- 
ment concerning cooperation being given by the Mexican authorities in attempting 
to suppress the illegal entry into the United States of Mexican aliens, and in 
accordance therewith the following is respectfully submitted. 

We do not have the facts concerning the apprehension and conviction by 
Mexican ‘authorities over the entire Mexican border of Mexican nationals who 
aided Mexicans to enter the United States illegally and can only furnish the facts 
concerning such activities by Mexican officials in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
area during the past vear. 

In that area cooperation received from the Mexican officials has been unpre- 
cedented. Never before in the history of our relations with Mexican enforce- 
ment officers has such fine cooperation been in evidence. There has been a con- 
stant exchange of information concerning the smuggling activities of Mexican 
nationals, and upon frequent occasions Mexican immigration officers have made 
flights in our border patrol planes along the Rio Grande River for the purpose of 
having pointed out to them places actively used by smugglers of aliens. Upon a 
number of occasions our border patrol officers have accompanied the Mexican 
officers on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande River for the same purpose. 
Concrete results of this cooperation have been that during the past 12 months 
Mexican authorities arrested and convicted 56 Mexican nationals for aiding 
other Mexican nationals to leave that country illegally. All were made to pay 
substantial fines and a number were sentenced to jail for periods exceeding | year. 

One particularly notorious smuggler who was apprehended in Mexico through 
joint efforts of our border patrol and the Mexican Immigration Service was given 
a 10 year prison sentence. 

During this same period 27 additional Mexican smugglers of aliens were con- 
vieted by the Mexican authorities and sentenced to prison or to pay substantial 
fines on the basis of information furnished by our officers concerning their illegal 
activities. 

The Mexican commanding general of the Lower Rio Grande Valley area has 
been given five additional jeeps for patrol work and it is understood that more 
such equipment is forthcoming. Regular patrols have been established, each 
such patrol consisting of one Mexican immigration officer, one Army officer, and 
one soldier. 

In addition to the form of cooperation described in the foregoing, arrangements 
were made this summer with the Mexican commanding general at Reynosa, 
Mexico, for the delivery to the army camp at that place of Mexican aliens being 
granted local voluntary departure. Previously such aliens were required to 
depart over the International Bridge and many of them reentered illegally im- 
mediately thereafter. Those delivered to the army camp were given the choice 
of going to work for farmers in that vicinity or being returned to their homes in 
Mexico and substantial numbers have been handled in this manner. 

At both Matamoras and Reynosa, Mexico, arrangements have been made to 
turn over to the Mexican authorities Mexican aliens of military age who violated 
Mexican military service law. Substantial numbers of these have been taken 
into custody by the military authorities and sent to points in the interior of 
Mexico to be dealt with in accordance with Mexican military service law. 

At the hearing before your committee I described the operation of our airlift 
and should like to add that since its inception on June 1 a Mexican immigration 
officer has been assigned to accompany each flight for the purpose of facilitating 
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entry of the aliens into Mexico and of acting in general as police escort. This 
cooperation has proved of inestimable value in assuring safe operation of the 
airlift. 

Undoubtedly the Mexican authorities could do more toward preventing the 
departure from Mexico of their nationals but it is believed the excellent coopera- 
tion we have received, particularly in recent months, has been such as to merit 
very favorable attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARGYLE R. Mackey, Commissioner. 


FrepuraL Prison System 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF A. H. CONNER, ACTING DIRECTOR; E. R. 
BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE; PRES- 
TON SMITH, BUDGET OFFICER; BUREAU OF PRISONS; AND 
R. D. BARNES, ARCHITECT 


FEDERAL JAIL AT ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Chairman McKetrar. Mr. Conner, will you proceed, please? 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I have to leave, 
and I wonder it I may ask these gentlemen three or four questions 
before I do leave. 

Chairman McKe tuar. Of course, Senator. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Corvon. This request for $950,000 is for the Federal jail 
at Anchorage, Alaska. My first question is: Is that purely for Federal 
prisoners ? 

Mr. Conner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. Does the city of Anchorage, Alaska, or the divi- 
sion of government of the Territory having its center at Anchorage, 
Alaska, have a jail for prisoners who violate the laws of the Territory? 

Mr. Conner. They have a local lockup, Senator, that is just about 
as bad as this one [indicating]. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, it is up to them to take care of that 
problem and not us. 

Mr. Conner. That is right, sir. That is, with the exception of an 
emergency, or something of that nature. 


BURGET INCREASE 


Senator Corpon. Then the next question is: Your increase of 
$200,000 over your request of a year and a half ago was occasioned 
by what? 

Mr. Conner. By the increase in cost of materials and labor and cost 
of construction. 

Senator Corpon. The next question is: Is the design for your jail 
now complete, or is this an estimate, and you would take care of your 
specifications, and so forth, for the structure afterward? 

Mr. Conner. As near as we can estimate it. If construction costs 
go up, we may be up against it. But as far as we can estimate now, 
this would take care of the jail that is designed for this purpose. 
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Senator Corpon. For how many prisoners? 

Mr. Conner. Fifty. 

Chairman McKetuiar. As I understand it, this is just for the jail 
and not for the Federal court. 

Mr. Conner. That is right, Mr. Chairman. It is just for the 
jail. 

Senator Corvon. The next question, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
have to leave. Cun you present to the committee designs for a jail 
to which vou could add later additions as it or they become neces- 
sary, so that we could furnish you the money now to build that por- 
tioa of the structure which is immediately necessary for the safety 
of inmates and for the certainty of their remaining in jail until they 
are released? 

Mr. Conner. Yes. The present design will permit of expansion 
as circumstances require. 

Senator Corpon. But the present design is costing $950,000, and 
I want to know something that will cost $250,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. Conner. The present design represents the minimum require- 
ments at the present time. 

Senator Corpon. My suggestion to you is that you will not get 
that amount of money and you might get something less. And, if 
you can work out something less, 1 think it would be to the advan- 
tage of the inmates of Alaska and of the Justice Department. 

Mr. Conner. The difficulty is that we need a jail with a certain 
capacity based upon the present experience up there. We have an 
average of over 50 prisoners, about 57 prisoners, as a matter of fact, 
per month. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Has this been authorized? 

Mr. Conner. No, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. Is there anything further, gentlemen? 

Mr. Conner. Unless the committee wants it justified, no, sir. It 
has been before the committee before. I think everybody agrees that 
we need something. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Senator E:tenprer. | suggest we put the justification in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Yes. Without objection, it will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


BvuILDINGS AND Faci.ities, FeprrRaL Prison SysTEM 


(House bill, p. 4) 


(House hearings, p. 720) 
Te rk oa ee we ell) ee eles toes Cae peda end wt oe ES $950, 000 


Sine ROO es Lat od Ue da ec Oaditna gudadcGabele wihdenens 
(A reduction of $95°,000 in the estimate.) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following: 

Page 4, following line 16, insert: ‘‘For an additional amount for ‘Buildings and 
facilities,’ $950,000 for necessary expenses of replacement of the existing Federal 
jail at Anchorage, Alaska, on a site to be selected by the Attorney General.” 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“The request for $950,000 for ‘Buildings and facilities’ to construct a new 
Federal jail at Anchorage, Alaska, is disallowed by the committee at this time. 
This request is practically identical with the request submitted to and disallowed 
by the Senate about 15 months ago, except that the present estimated cost. of the 
jail is $200,000 over the $750,000 refused by the Senate. The committee does not 
in the least question any part of the testimony to the effect that the present jail is 
unsatisfactory. However, in view of the current shortage and strategic value of 
certain materials which would be used in the construction of a new jail, it feels 
that such construction should be deferred to a later and more advantageous date.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


Workload.—The average annual jail population at Anchorage has increased 
from 4 in 1936 to Sin 1940 and 20 in 1949. This average in 1949 involved a maxi- 
mum daily population of 39 offenders, about three times the number which 
should be housed in the existing jail. On the basis of overcrowding alone, some- 
thing should be done to provide adequate jail facilities at Anchorage as soon as 
possible. 

Activities and expansions in the Anchorage arca.—There are indications that 
Anchorage may become the largest community in Alaska. The principal offices 
and repair shops of the Alaska Railroad are situated at Anchorage. It is the 
“hub” of air transportation to all parts of Alaska, as well as an oversea airport 
base. It is also the southern transportation terminal of the interior highway to 
Fairbanks and to Valdez. One of the principal (and the largest) Army bases is 
located at Anchorage, which is the headquarters of the Alaska Command. 

There has been, and will continue to be, a rapid population growth in the 
Anchorage area. The city proper has grown from 2,777 in 1930 to 3,488 in 1940 
and 16,600 in 1950. The adjacent area, comprising 20 miles by from 2 to 5 miles, 
excluding military installations, has shown similar expansion. The census esti- 
mate shows an anticipated growth from 24,500 in 1948 to 50,500 in 1958. To 
this must be added the military installations. It is reasonably anticipated that 
75,000 would be a realistic estimate in the next 8 to 10 vears. 

Description of existing jail——The present jail is a two-story V-type residential 
frame structure, built more than 30 years ago. Space for male prisoners is on 
the first floor, with jailor’s quarters and two cells for female offenders on the 
second floor. The space for male offenders consists of a “‘bull pen” approximately 
25 by 27 feet containing six tiets of bunks, three bunks high, and one confinement 
room with one tier of two bunks. Heat is provided by a “‘pot-bellied”’ stove. 
One corner has a small room containing shower and commode. A laundry tray 
and two tables complete the furnishing of the quarters for males. The remaining 
space on the first floor includes a pantry, kitchen, receiving cell, and office space 
for the deputy marshal. 

Condemned by grand jury.—While the grand jury has reported unfavorably on 
the jail in the past, the following is quoted from their report at the September 
1949 term of court: 

“After a visit by the grand jury to the Federal jail at Anchorage, Alaska, we 
are of the opinion that the Federal jail is a disgrace to the community. It is 
antiquated, without proper sanitation facilities, and is a reflection upon the Fed- 
eral Government in maintaining a building of this type in a modern civilization, 
and we therefore recommend that the proper authorities take immediate steps 
to erect a new Federal jail in Anchorage.” 

Condemned by district judge.—-In a letter dated April 4, 1950, to the Bureau of 
Prisons, District Judge Anthony J. Dimond, of the Third Division, Territory of 
Alaska, states: 

“The need for such a structure is of the most pressing nature. The present 
jail is not fit for human habitation. According to the press, another branch of 
the Government recently referred to it in connection with the restraint of per- 
sons not of sound mind as a ‘fabulous obscenity’. It is really shocking to have 
people, even those accused or convicted of crime, confined to such a place. The 
crowding in the present jail is alone almost enough to condemn it. I often wonder 
why more of the prisoners do not attempt to escape. Anything that you can do 
to supply a new jail for this division will tend to promote civilization.” 

Condemned by building inspector —From report of March 13, 1948, on the 
Federal jail building at Anchorage, from Merrill G. Chitty, building official, to 
the city council, the following excerpts are quoted: 
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“Most any light earthquake or wind might cause the foundation to give way, 
thereby endangering the lives of every person within the building. * * * The 
floor in the cell block is of concrete, supported by rotted-out subfloor. * * * 
The dead load of this floor is greater than the combined live and dead loads recom- 
mended for that type of construction. The kitchen joins the cell block on one 
side and contains the only means of escape. The walls of this room are covered 
with insulation board that is highly flammable. If a fire should start in this room 
the chances of anyone getting out of the cell block would be very small. There 
are two chimneys within the building, both of which are based on wooden supports 
and liable to collapse at any time. Five smoke pipes enter the two chimneys. 
* * * Qne smoke pipe is all that is ever allowed to enter any single flue. 
* * * Summing up the points on this building, I find that structurally the 
building is unsafe for human habitation, and I would like to reeommend to the 
city council that the building be condemned and the owners notified to discontinue 
the use of and to demolish the building.” 

Condemned hy the health authorities.—From a sanitary inspection report made 
by the District Sanitary Inspeetor Lloyd A. Morley to the Commissioner of Health 
for Alaska, dated May 26, 1949 (7 pages), the following excerpts are taken: 

“The general condition of the Federal jail was one of considerable age and dilapi- 
dation, resulting in a building which needs replacement with a building of satis- 
factory Federal jail design. The present frame building is not adequate to house 
the number of prisoners present. * * * Inasmuch as there are no fire-eseape 
facilities other than one entranceway, this Federal jail is certainly a fire hazard, 
and if a fire should get started it is doubtful whether any of the prisoners would be 
able to escape. In view of the age of the building and the genera! dilapidation, the 
only recommendation that could be made to better this situation is that a new, 
well-planned Federal jail be constructed. In order to eliminate fire hazards or 
keep them to a minimum, it would certainly be recommended that such a building 
be constructed of fireproof material. From the evidence shown at the time of the 
inspection, as well as the pictorial evidence, one can only say that the Federal jail 
is a sanitary hazard and a danger toward the spread of communicable diseases. 
One prisoner in this Federal jail with tuberculosis or some other communicable 
disease could very easily infect all other prisoners.” 

Condemned by the chamber of commerce.—-The following excerpts ere taken from 
a newspaper article in the Forty-Ninth Star of Sunday, August 14, 1949: 

“Officially known as the third division’s principal Federal jail, the friendless 
building is portrayed in the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce’s 38-page brief to 
Washington as the city’s No. | evesore. The medieval dungeon, which is a major 
subject of Alaska’s latest plea to Washington authorities, is located at the rear of 
the Federal Building in the heart of Anchorage. ‘It has been recognized by the 
officials of the health department that the Federal jail of Anchorage was a serious 
health hazard to all of the inmates because of the shockingly poor facilities. 
There isn’t a single thing that can be said as satisfactory from the standpoint of 
facilities, ventilation, sanitation, isolation, storage, and preparation in serving of 
food, dishwashing, and sleeping quarters.’ * * * The city’s best expert on 
the dangerous structure agreed this week that what it needs most is tearing 
down, *. * * With evervone from the marshal’s office down to the newest 
inmate agreeing that Anchorage’s Federal jail is rotten’ the chamber of com- 
merce hopes that Washington will finally take action against a building long over- 
due for a wrecking party.” ; 

_ Site.—The site of the present jail is on block 27 of the original town site of the 
city of Anchorage, bounded by Third and Fourth Avenues and F and G Streets. 
The Federal Building occupies all of the lot except the northeast corner, where the 
Federal jail is located. There is inadequate space for a new jail on the same site. 
Also, the Public Buildings Administration contemplates need for an additional 
wing to the present Federal Building on the northeast end similar to the wing 
added to the northwest end of the Federal Building. It has therefore been 
necessary to find a satisfactory site for a new jail. Through the cooperation of 
the Department of the Interior and the officials of the city of Anchorage, a site 
has been tentatively offered by the city officials, as indicated by the following 
telegram from the deputy marshal in Anchorage under date of April 8, 1950: 

“At spécial meeting of Anchorage City Council April 8, 1950, the city council 
unanimously voted the following motion: ‘With regard to park reserve blocks 18 
and 19, original town site, city of Anchorage will interpose no objection to the 
location of a Federal jail and will submit to a referendum as required by Territorial 
law, release its rights in the subject property for the unoccupied area and that 
portion of D Street which exists between blocks 18 and 19. Water and sewer are 
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available within 150 feet and will be extended by city into the street area; electricity 
and telephone now available. Total, approximately 140,000 square feet.’ ”’ 

Proposed new jail.—It is proposed to construct a modern two-story building, of 
concrete and steel, to adequately provide for a prisoner population of 50 inmates. 
The unit would include three 12-bed dormitories, 8 inside cells, and 1 special 
detention room for males. The female quarters would be located on the second 
floor and would consist of a four-bed dormitory, two cells, and one special deten- 
tion room. The proposed arrangement would provide facilities for segregating 
juvenile offenders from the adult inmates, for the proper temporary detention of 
mentally disturbed cases, and segregation of cases with communicable diseases, 
features which are badly needed. There is attached standard jail plan 50B for 
a 50-inmate jail which will be the basic design for the proposed jail. he capacity 
of any jail for the Anchorage area should be at least 50 with provision for expan- 
sion. The present workload of 20 annual average offenders with a maximum 
load of 39 for a population of approximately one-half of what is expected in 8 to 10 
years hence, justifies this minimum capacity. The proposed tentative site will 
also allow for expansion in the future of the proposed new jail. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS—BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


1952 appropriation request as submitted to the Committee on Appro- 
RIN ai ne a a ae eer ee See ad $475, 000 
Amount of this supplemental request (for a new item)_..........-.-- 950, 000 


Language changes required (references are to the language as printed in the 
budget): 

Line 4, change ‘‘$475,000” to ‘‘$1,425,000.”’ 

Line 14, Following the last word ‘appropriation”’ add “‘: Provided further, That 
$950,000 of this appropriation shall be available for necessary expenses of replace- 
ment of the existing Federal jail at Anchorage, Alaska, on a site to be selected by 
the Attorney General.”’ 

Authority —“The Bureau of Prisons, under direction of the Attorney General, 
shall— * * * (2) provide suitable quarters and provide for the safekeeping, 
care, and subsistence of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against 
the United States, or held as witnesses or otherwise; * * *” (18 U.S. C. 
4042) 

‘‘* * * if there are no suitable or sufficient facilities available at reasonable 
cost the Attorney General may select a site either within or convenient to the 
State, Territory, or judicial district concerned and cause to be erected thereon a 
house of detention, workhouse, jail, prison-industries project, or camp, or other 
place of confinement, which shall be used for the detention of persons held under 
authority of any act of Congress, and of such other persons as in the opinion of 
the Attorney General are proper subjects for confinement in such institutions.” 
(18 U. 8. C. 4003) 

“Upon selection of an appropriate site the Attorney General shall submit to 
Congress an estimate of the cost of purchasing same and of remodeling, construt- 
ing, and equipping the necessary buildings thereon.” (18 U. 8. C. 4009) 


NECESSITY FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


A supplemental request for this item was submitted to the Congress for con- 
sideration in connection with the general appropriation bill for 1951 but was 
disallowed in the Senate for the reason that the request had not been considered 
by the House Appropriations Committee. The request is resubmitted at this 
time pursuant to request of the Senate Judiciary Committee. ; 

In view of the fact that preparation of plans and specifications, making of the 
necessary contract and time of actual construction, will require approximately 
18 months, it is necessary that funds for this project be made at this time so that 
the building may be erected and occupied at the earliest possible date. To 
wait to include the request in the 1953 estimates would delay construction of 
this badly needed facility for another year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Workload.—The average annual jail population at Anchorage has increased 
from 4 in 1936, to 8 iri 1940 and 20 in 1949. This average in 1949 involved a 
maximum daily population of 39 offenders, about three times the number which 
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should be housed in the existing jail. On the basis of overcrowding alone some- 
— ts be done to provide adequate jail facilities at Anchorage as soon as 
ossible 

' Activities and expansions in the Anchorage area.—There are indications that 
Anchorage may become the largest community in Alaska. The principal offices 
and repair shops of the Alaska Railroad are situated at Anchorage. It. is the 
“hub” of air transportation to all parts of Alaska as well as an overseas airport 
base. It is also the southern transportation terminal of the interior highway to 
Fairbanks and to Valdez. One of the principal, and the largest, Army bases is 
located at Anchorage which is the Headquarters of the Alaska Command. 

There has been, and willcontinue to be, a rapid population growth in the 
Anchorage area. The city proper has grown from 2,777 in 1930, to 3,488 in 1940 
and 16,600 in 1950. The adjacent area, comprising 20 miles by from 2 to 5 miles, 
excluding military installations, has shown similar expansion. The census estimate 
shows an anticipated growth from 24,500 in 1948 to 50,500 in 1958. To this must 
be added the military installations. It is reasonably anticipated that 75,000 
would be a realistic estimate in the next 8 to 10 years. 

Description of existing jail.—The present jail is a two-story V-type residential 
frame structure, built more than 30 years ago. Space for male prisoners is on 
the first floor, with jailer’s quarters and two cells for female offenders on the 
second floor. The space for male offenders consists of a ‘‘bull pen,’’ approxi- 
mately 25 by 27 feet, containing six tiers of bunks, three bunks high, and one 
“confinement”? room with one tier of two bunks. Heat is provided by a pot- 
bellied stove. One corner has a small room containing shower and commode. 
A laundry tray and two tables complete the furnishing of the quarters for males. 
The remaining space on the first floor includes a pantry, kitchen, receiving cell, 
and office space for the deputy marshal. 

Condemned by grand jury.—While the grand jury has reported unfavorably on 
the jail in the past the following is quoted from their report at the September 
1949 term of court: 

“After a visit by the grand jury to the Federal jail at Anchorage, Alaska, we 
are of the opinion that the Federal jail is a disgrace to the community and is 
antiquated without proper sanitation facilities, is a reflection upon the Federal 
Government in maintaining a building of this type in a modern civilization, and 
we therefore recommend that the proper authorities take immediate steps to 
erect a new Federal jail in Anchorage.” 

Condemned by district judge.—In a letter dated April 4, 1950, to the Bureau of 
Prisons, District Judge Anthony J. Dimond, of the third division, Territory of 
Alaska, states: 

“The need for such a structure is of the most pressing nature. The present 
jail is not fit for human habitation. According to the press, another branch of 
the government recently referred to it in connection with the restraint of persons 
not of sound mind, as a ‘fabulous obscenity.’ It is really shocking to have 
people, even those accused or convicted of crime, confined in such a place. The 
crowding in the present jail is alone almost enough to condemn it. I often wonder 
why more of the prisoners do not attempt to escape. Anything that you can do 
to supply a new jail for this division will tend to promote civilization.” 

Condemned by building inspector —From report of March 13, 1948, on the Fed- 
eral jail building at Anchorage, from Merrill G. Chitty, building official, to the 
city council, the following excerpts are quoted: 

“Most any light earthquake or wind might cause the foundation to give way, 
thereby endangering the lives of every person within the building. * * * The 
floor in the cell block is of conerete, supported by rotted-out subfloor * * *, 
The dead load of this floor is greater than the combined live and dead loads recom- 
mended for that type of construction. The kitchen joins the cell block on one 
side and contains the only means of escape. The walls of this room are covered 
with insulation board that is highlv flamable. If a fire should start in this room 
the chances of anyone getting out of the cell block would be very small. There are 
two chimneys within the building, both of which are based on wooden supports and 
liable to collapse at any time. Five smoke pipes enter the two chimneys. * * * 
One smoke pipe is all that is ever allowed to enter any single flu. * * * Sum- 
ming up the points on this building I find that structurally the building is unsafe 
for human habitation, and I would like to recommend, to the city council, that 
the building be condemned and the owners notified to discontinue the use of and 
to demolish the building.” 

Condemned by the health authorities.—From a sanitary-inspection report made by 
the district sanitary inspector, Lloyd A. Morley, to the Commissioner of Health 
for Alaska, dated May 26, 1949 (7pp.), the following excerpts are taken: 
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“The general condition of the Federal jail was one of considerable age and 
dilapidation, resulting in a building which needs replacement with a building of 
satisfactory Federal jail design. The present frame building is not adequate to 
house the number of prisoners present. * * * Inasmuch as there are no fire- 
escape facilities other than one entranceway this Federal jail is certainly a fire 
hazard and if a fire should get started it is doubtful whether any of the prisoners 
would be able to escape. in view of the age of the building and the general dilapi- 
dation, the only recommendation that could be made to better this situation is 
that a new, well-planned Federal jail be constructed. In order to eliminate fire 
hazards or keep them to a minimum, it would certainly be recommended that 
such a building be constructed of fireproof material. From the evidence shown 
at the time of the inspection, as well as the pictorial evidence, one can only say 
that the Federal jail is a sanitary hazard and a danger toward the spread of com- 
muinicable diseases. One prisoner in this Federal jail with tuberculosis or some 
other communicable disease could very easily infect al! other prisoners.”’ 

Condemned by the chamber of commerce.—The following excerpts are taken from 
a newspaper article in the Fortyv-Ninth Star of Sunday, August 14, 1949: 

“Officially known as the third division’s principal Federal jail, the friendless 
building is portrayed in the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce’s 38-page brief to 
Washington as the city’s No. l evesore. The medieval dungeon, which is a major 
subject of Alaska’s latest plea to Washington authorities, is located at the rear 
of the Federal building in the heart of Anchorage. ‘It has been recognized by 
the officials of the health department that the Federal jail of Anchorage was a 
serious health hazard to all of the inmates because of the shockingly poor facilities. 
There isn’t a single thing that can be said as satisfactory from the standpoint 
of facilities, ventilation, sanitation, isolation, storage, and preparation in serving 
of food, dishwashing, and sleeping quarters.’ * * * the city’s best expert 
on the dangerous structure agreed this week that what it needs most is tearing 
down. * * * With everyone from the marshal’s office down to the newest 
inmate agreeing that Anchorage’s Federal jail is ‘rotten’ the chamber of commerce 
hopes that Washington will finally take action against a building long overdue 
for a wrecking party.” 

Site.—The site of the present jail is on block 27 of the original town site of the 
city of Anchorage bounded by Third and Fourth Avenues and F and G Streets. 
The Federal building occupies all of the lot except the northeast corner where 
the Federal jail is located. There is inadequate space for a new jail on the same 
site. Also, the Publie Buildings Administration contemplates need for an addi- 
tional wing to the present Federal building on the northeast end similar to the 
wing added to the northwest end of the Federal building. It has therefore been 
necessary to find a satisfactory site for a new jail. Through the cooperation of 
the Department of the Interior and the officials of the city of Anchorage a site 
has been tentatively offered by the city officials, as indicated by the following 
telegram from the deputy marshal in Anchorage under date of April 8, 1950: 

“At special meeting of Anchorage City Council April 8, 1950, the city council 
unanimously voted the following motion: ‘With regards to park reserve blocks 
18 and 19 original townsite city of Anchorage will interpose no objection to the 
location of a Federal jail and will submit to a referendum as required by territorial 
lew release its rights in the subject property for the unoccupied area and that 
portion of D street which exists between blocks 18 and 19. Water and sewer 
are available within 150 feet and will be extended by city into the street area; 
electricity and telephone now available. Total, approximately 140,000 square 
feet’”’ 

Proposed new jail.—-It is proposed to construct a modern two-story building, 
of concrete and steel, to adequately provide for a prisoner population of 50 
inmates. The unit would inelude three 12-bed dormitories, eight inside cells, and 
one special detention room ‘for males. The female quarters would be located on 
the second floor and would consist of a 4-bed dormitory, two cells, and one special 
detention room. The proposed arrangement would provide facilities for segregat- 
ing juvenile offenders from the adult inmates, for the proper temporary detention 
of mentally disturbed cases, and segregation of cases with communicable diseases, 
features which are badlv needed. There is attached Standard Jail Plan 50B for 
a ‘'50-inmate jail’’ which will be the basic design for the proposed jail. The 
capacity of anv jail for the Anchorage area should be at least 50 with provision for 
expansion. The present workload of 20 annual average offenders with a maximum 
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load of 39 for a population of approximately one-half of what is expected in 8 to 
10 years hence, justifies this minimum capacity. The proposed tentative site 
will also allow for exapnsion in the future of the proposed new jail. 

Cost estimate.—The cost estimate is computed as follows: 


Building, 218,127 cubic feet, at $3.507 (20,370 square feet) ____- __... $765, 000 
Engineering services (PBA)__..____._-_______- gk ait, Nee 4 oa pare 85, 000 
Utilities _ ___ a 3Ke bacipees Watery cae Sy ek a a 25, 000 
SNORE i ky oe skh Jebu Eee ee oc BGs. 27, 000 
Contingencies. __._._..___- pal bevy ieee Rabe a 48, 000 

pote eatlmiate soe fhe £5 oe pels Deh eee fnccu deck 960,008 


This cost estimate has been based on costs as estimated by the Design and 
Construction Division of the Public Buildings Administration, General Services 
Administration, after their study of the proposed plan and considering their 
knowledge of costs on other construction projects in this particular area in Alaska, 


JAIL POPULATION INCREASED 


Senator Corpon. I might point out that the average annual jail 
population at Anchorage has increased from four in 1936 to eight in 
1940 and 20 in 1949. 

I suggest that you work out a jail at a cost less than that which you 
are requesting, that can handle that many prisoners, and, I might add, 
I suppose a perfectly good tanker boom could take a good part of it. 
I happened to be connected with the building of one of those things 
at one time. You can cut that down, sir. If you do not, I do not 
think you will get the money. ‘ 

Mr. Conner. The average number of prisoners, Mr. Chairman, 
for fiscal vear 1950, was 57 a month, and I think it was 55 for 1951. 
Of course, that represents all the commitments during the month, but 
it runs about 39 maximum that are in there at any one time under 
present conditions. 

Chairman McKetuar. This is at Anchorage, Alaska? 

Mr. Conner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Has this building any modern facilities, like 
hot running water and things of that kind? 

Mr. Conner. You mean the present building? 

Chairman McKeEtiar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conner. It has some running water, sir. I think you have 
some photographs there, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. We had that during the last regular appropria- 
tion hearing. 

Mr. Conner. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. | thought I recognized those pictures. 

Mr. Conner. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that they made 
a very good case on the appropriation we heard from them some time 
ago. 

Chairman McKeruuar. Yes, sir, I think so, too. I thought so at 
the time. However, if it has not been authorized, we will have to 
have an authorization bill passed. 

We will look into it and see. 
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(The information required is as follows:) 


Autuority (18 U. 8. C. 4003) 


If by reason of the refusal or inability of the authorities having control of 
any jail, workhouse, penal, correctional, or other suitable institution of any 
State or Territory, or political subdivision thereof, to enter into a contract for 
the imprisonment, subsistence, care, or proper employment of United States 
prisoners, or if there are no suitable or sufficient facilities available at reasonable 
cost, the Attorney General may select a site either within or convenient to the 
State, Territory, or judicial district concerned and cause to be erected thereon a 
house of detention, workhouse, jail, prison-industries project, or camp, or other 
place of confinement, which shall be used for the detention of persons held under 
authority of any Act of Congress, and of such other persons as in the opinion of 
the Attorney General are proper subjects for confinement in such institutions, 


Of course, this seems to be a large sum at first glance, but I know 
prices have gone up and they have gone up very much. 

May I ask, is business still good in Anchorage? 

Mr. Conner. The military installations around Anchorage make it 
probably one of the most difficult places in Alaska to get labor or 
materials. The population is growing very rapidly and, I might say, 
it is a boom town. 

Chairman McKetuar. What is the size of Anchorage now? 

Mr. Conner. The present population, sir, is twenty thousand-odd. 

Chairman McKetzar. Is it the largest city in Alaska? 

Mr. Conner. I think it is the largest, Mr. Chairman. 

I may add, Mr. Chairman, that the site for this proposed jail is 
being donated by the city of Anchorage. There is nothing in here 
for site. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there any questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENpDER. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. If not, we are very much obliged to you, 
gentlemen, and we will see what we can do. 

Mr. Conner. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman McKertuiar. The committee will now stand in recess until 
10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Wednesday, September 5, 1951, the 
hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6, 1951.) 











